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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

In  addition  to  offering  teachers  the  general  educational  advantages 
which  the  courses  of  the  regular  session  represent,  the  University- 
endeavors  to  provide,  in  its  Summer  Session,  for  all  those  who  have 
special  interest  of  either  a  practical  or  a  theoretical  kind. 

Superintendents,  principals,  high  school  teachers,  grade  and  rural 
teachers,  graduates  of  institutions  in  the  Missouri  College  Union, 
graduate  students,  and  regular  students  will  find  courses  directly 
related  to  their  special  problems. 

WHY  ATTEND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Those  who  attend  the  Summer  Session  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  University  of  Missouri.  Besides  the 
regular  work  in  the  class  rooms,  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
other  phases  of  university  life  so  necessary  to  a  broad  educational  out- 
look. Popular  lectures  will  be  given  frequently.  Able  educators  will 
talk  to  the  students  in  the  University  Auditorium,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day mornings  of  each  week  at  10  o'clock.  Evening  lectures  will  be 
given  by  men  well  known  in  their  fields  of  specialization.  These  will 
include  a  few  special  lectures  on  International  Relations  which  are 
of  great  importance  at  this  time. 

Recreation  and  Play:  Recreation  and  play  is  an  important  part  of 
university  life.  All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  summer.  The  tired  teacher,  after  a  year's  toil,  will  find 
recreation  on  the  athletic  fields.  The  tennis  lover  will  find  twenty 
fully  equipped  courts  at  his  disposal.  There  are  four  basketball  courts, 
and  five  football  and  baseball  fields.  Competitive  games  similar  to 
the  inter-class  contests  of  the  regular  session,  will  be  played.  Hockey 
matches  are  played  at  the  University  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
A  splendid  hockey  field  has  been  laid  out  for  the  university  women 
who  prefer  that  game.  The  running  track  on  Rollins  Field  will  doubt- 
less nttract  many,  and  provisions  have  been  made  for  Summer  Session 
students  who  desire  to  train  in  track  work. 

The  University  golf  course  is  one  of  the  best  in  Missouri.  A  more 
beautiful  spot  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  The  rolling  fields, 
the  rugged  hills,  the  splendid  shade  trees,  the  stretches  of  green  grass, 
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the  clear  water  of  the  brook,  all  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  links. 
If  one  does  not  play  golf,  there  is  still  left  the  pleasure  of  a  walk 
over  and  around  the  course.  There  one  can  always  find  a  cool  breeze, 
large  shade  trees,  and  sparkling  spring  water  as  a  relief  from  the 
warm  summer  days. 

University  Farm:  Missouri  is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  agricultural 
states.  It  is  obvious  that  the  future  of  any  state  is  secure,  when  it 
produces  successfully  and  profitably,  in  every  county,  each  year,  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  crops.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  are  doing  much  to  help  this  state  to  retain, 
in  agriculture,  a  front-rank  position  among  the  states  of  the  Union. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  given  all  Summer  Session  students  to 
visit  the  agricultural  college  farm,  and  to  observe  what  is  actually 
being  done  to  aid  farmers. 

Social  and  Religious  Opportunities:  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation Building  forms  a  natural  and  desirable  gathering-place  for 
summer  students.  It  is  a  social  center  for  University  men.  Sunday 
afternoon  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  "Old  Elm"  growing  on  the  lower  campus  by  the  Laws 
Observatory. 

Columbia  has  six  churches  situated  near  the  .University.  Members 
of  these  churches  are  interested  in  the  students  and  endeavor  to 
make  them  feel  at  home  at  the  Sunday  services,  at  the  mid-week  meet- 
ings, and  at  the  young  people's  societies. 

WHO  MAY  ENROLL  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Only  those  who  can  qualify  under  the  following  heads  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Summer  Session: 

1.  Graduates  of  a  fully  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Persons  who  pass  the  entrance  examinations  In  the  required 
number  of  units.  Those  who  desire  to  take  the  entrance  examinations 
should  notify  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty. 

3.  Persons  21  years  of  age  or  over,  whether  graduates  of  a  high 
school  or  not,  may  enter  as  special  students. 

A  person  under  21  years  of  age  should  write  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  Columbia,  Missouri,  for  a  blank  certificate.  This 
should  be  filled  out  by  the  proper  official  and  returned  to  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty,  who  will  write  the  student  regarding  his  admission. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  THIS  SUMMER 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  endeavors  each  year  to  add 
new  courses  or  to  expand  and  modify  old  courses.  It  aims  to  relate 
its  courses  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
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Summer  School  of  Music:  Every  spring  prospective  students  write 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  secure  private  music  les- 
sons. To  meet  this  need  we  have  organized  a  Summer  School  of  Music. 
Private  lessons  will  be  given  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  other  orchestral 
instruments  in  addition  to  choral  and  orchestral  courses  and  courses 
in  harmony.  One  building  on  the  campus  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
school. 

Graduate  Courses:  In  order  to  secure  the  Master's  degree,  a  number 
of  courses  numbered  above  200  must  be  taken.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  give  a  minimum  of  3  hours  of  such  courses  each  summer  in 
several  departments  so  that  a  student  may  be  able  to  secure  his  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  three  summers  required  to  be  spent  in  residence  for 
the  degree. 

Hospital  Attention:  Students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  have 
the  privilege  of  free  consultation  with  the  University  physicians.  Stud- 
ents are  given  free  bed,  board,  ordinary  nursing  and  medicine  in 
Parker  Memorial  Hospital  if  they  need  hospital  attention. 

Grade  and  Rural  Teachers:  Several  courses  of  value  to  grade  and 
rural  teachers  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session.  Some  of  these  are 
primary  methods,  grammar  grade  methods,  observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School,  primary  and  intermediate  handwork,  music,  art, 
physical  education,  agriculture,  and  school  administration. 

Agriculture:  This  year  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture are  represented  in  the  Summer  Session.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  usually  offered  for  teachers,  advanced  courses  are  offered  for 
those  who  wish  to  work  for  a  degree  in  agriculture  or  education. 

Library  School:  In  each  alternate  summer  a  Library  School  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Summer  Session  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Library 
Commission  of  Missouri  and  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  The  school 
will  be  in  session  this  summer. 

The  courses  are  of  a  practical  nature  intended  primarily  to  train 
librarians,  but  teachers  will  find  some  of  the  courses  of  value  in  school 
work. 

Journalism:  Attention  is  called  to  the  work  in  journalism,  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 
regular  students,  school  teachers  who  are  in  Columbia  for  the  summer 
only,  and  active  newspaper  men,  especially  country  editors  and  publish- 
ers, who  desire  to  do  special  work.  The  summer  program  of  studies  has 
been  broadened  to  include  a  new  course  in  the  Country  Newspaper  and 
three  courses  in  Advertising.  Other  courses,  as  last  year,  deal  with 
news  and  editorial  problems.  Opportunity  is  given  students  for  prac- 
tical work  on  the  University  Missourian,  which  again  will  be  published 
daily  thruout  the  Summer  Session. 
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University  Elementary  School:  The  University  Elementary  School 
is  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education.  Its  purpose  is  the  study  of 
problems  relating  to  public  elementary  schools.  It  is  conducted  as  a 
school  for  experiment  and  observation.  This  school  is  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  professor  of  school  supervision. 

This  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
Summer  Session  as  a  laboratory  for  teachers,  supervisors,  principals, 
and  superintendents  interested  in  elementary  education.  Observation 
in  this  school  will  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  students  taking  courses  in 
elementary  education  and  supervision.  Other  students  who  are  inter- 
ested may  secure  opportunity  for  observation  by  making  application 
to  the  superintendent. 

This  school  will  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  exposition  of  advanced  methods  of 
teaching  and  management.  The  curriculum  used  will  show  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  greater  enrichment  of  the  traditional  courses  of  study 
thru  a  direct  study  of  home  and  community  life. 

In  grades  I,  II,  and  III  teachers  will  see  effective  work  in  reading, 
writing,  numbers,  etc.,  while  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  playing 
of  games,  in  nature  study,  stories,  and  handwork. 

In  grade  IV  local  industries  will  be  studied  in  which  the  usual 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  language  work  is  greatly  enriched. 

In  the  upper  grades  studies  in  industries,  literature,  and  hand- 
work will  show  the  possibility  of  greatly  strengthening  the  usual  work 
in  the  upper  grades.  The  department  of  physical  education  and  the 
management  of  this  elementary  school  will  co-operate  in  directing  out- 
door play  on  a  playground  equipped  with  suitable  apparatus. 

This  school  will  be  open  from  Monday,  June  12  to  Friday,  June  30. 
Children  from  any  part  of  the  state  are  welcome,  if  they  have  had  one 
year  of  schooling.  No  tuition  is  charged,  and  all  books  used  are  sup- 
plied by  the  school.  Inquiries  concerning  this  school  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent,  J.  L.  Meriam.  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  session  of  the  University  Elementary  School  is  limited  to 
three  weeks  to  allow  Professor  Meriam  and  two  of  the  teachers  to  go  to 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  where  they  will  give  demonstra- 
tions of  this  work  during  the  six  weeks  of  Teachers  College  Summer 
Session. 

Manual  Arts:  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  courses  offered  in  this  department.  These  courses  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  college  students  and  teachers  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  advanced  courses  in  this  department. 

Preventive  Medicine:  These  courses  are  especially  valuable  for 
teachers  and  each  teacher  who  has  not  had  work  in  this  department 
should  take  at  least  one  of  the  courses  offered. 
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Special  Courses  for  County  Superintendents:  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  is  offered  a  group  of  courses  primarily  for  county  superintendents. 
These  courses  are  six  weeks  in  length  beginning  June  18.  See  Educa- 
tion 167s,  Sociology  113s,  Economics  100s. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

The  recommendation  of  teachers  from  the  School  of  Education  is 
in  charge  of  a  committee  of  faculty  representatives,  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  Thru  this  committee  positions  are  secured, 
not  only  for  students  of  the  regular  session,  but  for  students  who  attend 
the  University  during  the  summer.  In  response  to  requests  from 
proper  authorities,  teachers  are  recommended  for  positions  as  in- 
structors in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  as  superintendents;  as  su- 
pervisors in  special  subjects;  as  principals  or  department  teachers  in 
high  schools;  and  as  principals  or  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  The 
committee  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per  cent  of  the  students  of 
the  University  who  wish  positions  of  the  nature  mentioned. 

WHAT  CREDIT  MAY  BE  SECURED 

University  Credit:  All  courses  listed  may  be  taken  for  credit  to- 
ward university  undergraduate  degrees.  All  such  courses  count  to- 
ward the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education.  Almost  all  the  courses  count 
for  credit  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  B.  S.  in  Agricul- 
ture. "When  a  course  does  not  count  for  credit  toward  all  three  degrees, 
the  fact  is  noted  in  describing  the  course.  Advanced  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  count  for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

County  Certificate:  Grades  in  the  following  courses  will,  when 
properly  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent,  be  accepted  for  county 
certificates: 

Certificate  Name  Summer  Session  Name 

Algebra  Mathematics,  2s 

Civil  Government  Political  Science,  Is 

Ancient  History  Ancient  History,  4s 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  Medieval  History,  Is 

English   History  English  History  and  Government,  7s 

United  States  History  American  History,  8s 

Literature  English,  3s 

Pedagogy   (two  required)  Any  two  courses  in  Education 

Physical  Geography  Geology,  3s 

Elementary  Biology  Botany,  la 

Geography  Geology,  2s 

State  Certificate:  Every  subject  for  examination  on  state  certifi- 
cates  is   offered   in   the   Summer   Session.     Usually   the   course   name 
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given  in  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  is 
used  in  this  bulletin.  But  if  the  names  are  not  precisely  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  State  Department,  there  are  equivalents  for  each 
one,  and  credit  will  be  allowed  for  them  by  the  department. 

Advisers  will  give  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  enrolls,  all  information 
concerning  courses. 

For  full  information  about  state  certificates,  the  student  is  advised 
to  write  to  Hon.  H.  A.  Gass,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

Note:  Only  two  certificate  credits  will  be  made  in  one  Summer- 
Session. 

University  Credit:  Registration  for  8  hours  normal  credit  is  the 
maximum  in  the  Summer  Session.  Six  hours'  work  is  advised,  except 
in  cases  where  a  student  is  either  reviewing  a  course  not  entirely 
new,  or  is  above  the  average  in  scholarship. 

If  a  student  makes  "E"  in  any  course,  30  per  cent  is  added  to 
credit  toward  graduation;  if  "S"  is  made,  15  per  cent  is  added;  if 
"I"  is  made,  15  per  cent  is  taken  from  his  credit  in  the  course.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  student  to  take  only  so  many  courses  as  will  allow  him 
to  do  justice  to  himself  in  every  course  he  undertakes. 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  is  a  city  of  homes.  The  comforts  and  privileges  of  the 
private  house  are  offered  by  many  citizens  of  Columbia  to  students 
attending  the  University  in  the  summer.  During  the  regular  session 
3,000  students  live  in  private  homes.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  1,500 
Summer  Session  students  have  the  choice  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  city. 

Rooms  and  board  in  the  same  house  may  be  secured  at  $5  to  $6  a 
week. 

Table  board,  without  room,  may  be  secured  in  private  families  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week.  Rooms  may  be  secured  at  a  minimum  of 
$3  a  month  for  each  person  with  two  in  a  room. 

The  University  will  run  the  cafeteria  at  The  Commons  during 
the  summer.  Several  hundred  students  now  eat  at  the  cafeteria  daily. 
It  is  run  at  cost  for  the  purpose  of  providing  wholesome  food  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  students.  As  in  all  cafeterias  each  diner  waits 
on  himself  and  selects  what  food  he  prefers  to  eat.  The  saving  in 
waiters'  wages  materially  reduces  the  cost.  The  average  price  paid 
for  meals  during  the  present  session  is  14^  cents  each. 

Sampson  Hall,  a  University  dormitory  for  women,  will  be  open  for 
the  summer.  There  will  be  available  rooms  for  45  women  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  for  the  entire  session: 

10  rooms  at  $21  for  2  women. 
4  rooms  at  $24  for  2  women. 
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5  suites  at  $34  for  3  women  (a  suite  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a 
sleeping  porch). 

The  cost  to  each  person  varies,  therefore,  from  $10.50  to  $11.50  for 
the  Summer  Session. 

Students  wishing  rooms  reserved  in  Sampson  Hall  should  make 
application  to  J.  G.  Babb,  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  application 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.  Such  students  who  may 
wish  to  withdraw  their  applications  must  do  so  before  June  1  or  the 
deposit  will  be  forfeited.  The  full  amount  of  room  rent  must  be  paid 
by  June  5  or  the  room  will  be  forfeited. 

The  average  cost  for  a  summer's  work  in  the  University,  including 
everything  except  railway  fare,  is  about  $70.  That  is,  one-half  the 
students  spend  less  than  $70,  the  other  half  spend  more.  Some  spend 
less  than  $40. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  keep  on  file  a  list 
of  rooms  and  boarding  places  and  will,  after  May  1,  supply  information 
about  room  and  board  for  both  men  and  women. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  library,  hospital  and  incidental  fee  is  $12  for  the  session  of 
eight  weeks  or  any  part  thereof.  This  fee  is  payable  upon  entrance  to 
the  secretary  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  fee  some  laboratory  courses  require  a 
special  fee  or  deposit  or  both: 

Dairy  Husbandry,  la  or  b,  deposit,  $5 

Entomology,  2a  or  b,  101b,  fee,  $2.50 

Farm  Crops,  la  or  b,  fee,  $3.00 

Farm  Management,  Ills  and  203s,  deposit,  $10 

Plant  Propagation,  2a  or  b,  deposit,  $2 

Soil  Physics,  la,  fee,  $4.50;   deposit,  $5 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  la.,  or  b,  fee,  $6.50;  deposit,  $3.50 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  101,  fee,  $2;   deposit,  $3 

Slaughtering  Domestic  Animals,  fee,  $1 

Poultry  Husbandry,  la  &  2b,  fee,  $1 

Botany,  la,  fee,  $5;  deposit,  $1 

Botany,  3a,  fee,  $4;   deposit,  $2 

Botany,  101s,  fee,  $4;   deposit,  $2 

Chemistry,  4a,  fee,  $6;  deposit  $4 

Chemistry,  15a,  fee,  $3;   deposit,  $2 

Chemistry,  27s,  fee,  $6.75;  deposit,  $3.25 

Chemistry,  111,  fee,  $7;  deposit,  $3 

Chemistry,  121s,  fee,  $4.25;   deposit  $5.75 

Chemistry,  135s 

Chemistry,  271   (See  Director  Chemical  Laboratories). 

Home  Economics,  2s  and  3s,  fee,  $3 
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Home  Economics,  51s  and  151s,  fee,  $2 
Home  Economics,  52s,  fee,  $1.50 
Journalism:     One  fee  of  $2   for  any  or  all  courses,   except  100s,   for 

which  no  fee  is  charged. 
Manual  Arts: 

Is  Mechanical  Drawing,  fee,  $1;  deposit,  $1 

2s  Elementary  Woodwork,  fee,  $1.25;  deposit,  $1.25 

3s  Woodturning,  fee,  $1;  deposit  $1 

4s  Furniture  Construction,  fee,  $1.25;  deposit,  $2.50 

5a  Tools  and  Materials,  fee,  $1 

6s  Pattern  Making,  fee,  $1.25;  deposit,  $1.25 

7s  Moulding  and  Brass  Founding,  fee,  $1;  deposit,  $1 

8s  Forging,  fee,  $1.25;  deposit,  $1.25 

9s  Bench  Metalwork,  fee,  $1;   deposit,  $1 

10s  Art  Material,  fee,  $1.25;  deposit,  $2.50 

lis  Machine  Work  in  Metal,  fee,  $2.50;  deposit,  $2.50 

12s  Roof  Framing,  fee,  $1;   deposit,  $1 

13s  Elementary  Millwrighting,  fee,  $1,  deposit,  $1 

14s  Architectural  Drawing,  fee,  $1;  deposit,  $1 

15s  Machine  Drawing,  fee,  $1;   deposit,  $1 

100a  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades,  fee,  $1.50;  deposit,  $1.50 

101b  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades,  fee,  $2.50;   deposit,  $2.50 
Physics: 

Physics,  1,  fee,  $5;  deposit,  $1 

Physics,  2,  fee,  $3;  deposit,  $1 

Physics,  20,  fee,  $2  per  hour  credit;  deposit,  $1 

Physics,  107,  fee,  $1.50  per  hour  credit;    deposit,  $1.50 
Physical  Education,  4s,  fee,  $1 
Physical  Education,  5s,  fee,  $1 

Students  who  use  the  Gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields  or 
golf  links  pay  the  fee  of  $1  attached  to  course  4. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  for  underclassmen  are  designated  by  numbers  below  100; 
for  upperclassmen  and  graduates  by  numbers  100-199.  Courses  pri- 
marily for  graduates  are  designated  by  numbers  200-299.  The  suffix  s 
as  100s,  indicates  that  the  course  is  a  modification  of  one  of  the  same 
number  given  during  the  regular  session.     The  suffix  a  or  &  as  100a, 
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100b,  indicates  that  the  course  corresponds  to  one  given  the  first  or 
second  semester,  respectively,  of  the  regular  session. 

Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours' 
credit  for  the  Summer  Session.  Credit  for  many  of  the  courses  listed, 
unless  otherwise  indicated,  applies  toward  bachelor's  degrees  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  under  University  Credit.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

For  schedule  of  hours,  days,  rooms  and  buildings  see  pages  45-54. 

For  offices  of  faculty  members,  see  pages  39-44. 

Note:  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  under- 
graduate course  offered  if  fewer  than  ten  students  elect  it,  and  any 
graduate  course  if  elected  by  fewer  than  four  students. 

AGRICULTURE 

All  courses  listed  under  Agriculture  are  accepted  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
For  the  first  time  the  College  of  Agriculture  offers  a  number  of  courses 
in  the  Summer  Session  for  upperclassmen  and  graduates. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

1.  Agricultural  Chemestry.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Methods  of 
analysis  of  soils,  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  and  dairy  products  including 
a  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  analytical  results.  (3).  Mr.  P.  F. 
Trowbridge. 

101  Advanced  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  course 
1.  A  critical  study  of  methods  in  use  in  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
Experiment  Station  including  the  examination  of  foods  and  feeding 
stuffs  for  adulterations.  Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  P.  F. 
Trowbridge. 

102.  Slaughtering  of  Domestic  Animals.  Cutting  and  curing  of 
meats.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     (2).    Mr.  P.  F.  Trowbridge. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

la  or  b.  Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  Required.  The 
fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its  relation  to  production.  A 
study  of  animal  form  and  character,  names  and  location  of  parts,  in- 
dications of  feeding  quality,  constitutional  vigor,  sexuality  and  capacity 
for  production  of  meat,  milk,  wool,  work,  and  speed;  market  require- 
ments, breed  identification  and  adaptation.  The  work  covers  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.     (3).    Mr.  E.  A.  Trowbridge;  Mr.  Hughes. 

100a.  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemis- 
try, course  5a  or  b.    The  laws  of  animal  nutrition;  an  adaptation  of  the 
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facts   of  physiological   chemistry   to   the  subject   of   feeding   domestic 
animals.     (3).     Me.  Allison. 

101b.  Animal  Breeding.  Prerequisite,  general  zoology,  course  la 
or  b.  A  treatment  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  animals.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  subjects  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  selection,  line  breeding, 
inbreeding,  cross-breeding,  grading,  and  other  subjects  correlated 
with  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  farm  animals.  (3).  Me.  E.  A. 
Teowbeidge. 

DAIRY   HUSBANDRY 

la  or  b.  Elements  of  Dairying.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  milk  and  the  causes  of  variation  in  composition;  the 
Babcock  test  applied  to  milk  and  other  products;  determination  of  total 
solids  by  the  use  of  the  lactometer;  the  various  methods  of  cream  rais- 
ing, including  a  study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  centrifugal 
separators;  methods  of  making  and  marketing  butter,  with  special 
reference  to  farm  conditions;  proper  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  testing  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  opera- 
tion of  cream  separators,  and  making  butter.     (3).    Mb.  Rinkle. 

100b.  Milk  Production.  Prerequisite,  course  la  or  lb.  Dairy  hus- 
bandry in  its  relation  to  the  producer  of  dairy  products  rather  than  the 
manufacturer.  Deals  with  the  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer,  such  as 
adaptations  of  the  dairy  breeds,  selection,  management,  feeding  of  dairy 
cattle,  dairy  barns,  and  calf  raising.  The  course  consists  of  three 
recitations  a  week  and  one  period  judging  dairy  cattle.  The  judging 
will  be  mainly  a  study  of  the  dairy  type  and  the  characteristics  of 
various  dairy  breeds.     (4).    Me.  Eckles. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

2a  or  b.  Elementary  Entomology.  Fundamental  principles  of  insect 
life,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic  importance.  Identification, 
anatomy,  development,  life  histories,  habits,  and  distriDiition  of  insects; 
also  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  other  animals  and  to  plant  life. 
Technical  study  of  a  limited  number  of  representative  forms  of  insect 
pests  and  remedies  for  their  control.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  labora- 
tory and  field  work.     (3).     Me.  Haseman. 

110b.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  Prerequisite,  course  2a 
or  b.  Supplements  course  2a  or  b.  Includes  a  more  technical  study 
of  those  insects  which  are  of  economic  importance.  Supplemented 
by  observations  and  breeding  experiments  in  the  field  and  in  the  in- 
sectary;  intended  primarily  for  those  who  wish  a  more  technical  knowl- 
edge of  insect  pests  and  their  control.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
work.     (3).    Mr.  Haseman. 
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FARM  CROPS 

la  or  b.  Farm  Crops.  Required.  A  general  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  production  and  im- 
provement of  the  most  important  farm  crops,  with  special  reference  to 
Missouri  conditions.  Laboratory  studies  in  judging,  grading,  and  test- 
ing of  grains  and  seeds.     (5)     Mr.  Hutchison. 

3a.  Field  Crop  Management.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  courses  la 
or  b.  A  study  of  specific  systems  of  cropping  and  of  crop  rotations  for 
Missouri  conditions;  the  management  of  forage,  catch  and  cover  crops 
in  various  systems  of  cropping.     (2)     Mr.  Hutchison. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

The  following  courses  are  field  courses.  The  class  will  locate  in 
some  good  farming  region  in  Missouri  for  the  study  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. The  principles  developed  will  be  based  on  a  study  of  diversified 
farming.  So  far  as  known  these  field  courses  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
United  States  offering  an  opportunity  to  study  diversified  farming  in  a 
region  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  type  of  agriculture. 

Ills.  Farm  Organization.  Elective.  Open  only  to  men  who  have 
been  reared  on  the  farm.  A  field  course  dealing  with  fundamental 
principles  of  farm  management — choosing  a  farm,  arranging  fields, 
planning  and  locating  buildings,  selecting  the  type  of  farming  to  follow, 
and  making  a  working  plan,  maintaining  the  proper  balance  between 
crop  and  stock  enterprises,  fully  equipping  the  farm  in  all  details.  This 
work  will  be  given  in  country  communities  and  actual  farms  studied. 
Daily  for  6  weeks.     (5)     Mr.  Johnson. 

203s.  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Prerequisites,  105a  and  either 
110b  or  Ills.  A  field  course  in  farm  management;  detailed  study  of 
special  farms,  methods  of  handling  each  enterprise,  correlation  of  en- 
terprises. A  record  of  a  year's  business  will  be  obtained  and  efficiency 
factors  calculated.  Each  two  students  will  study  three  to  five  farms. 
A  written  report  will  be  made  of  each  farm  showing  present  plan  of 
organization  and  management,  proposed  changes  or  alterations  in  this 
plan,  results  which  the  proposed  changes  should  give.  The  work  will 
be  done  in  co-operation  with  the  owner  or  manager  of  each  farm.  Daily 
for  6  weeks.     (2)     Mr.  Johnson. 

FORESTRY 

The  courses  in  forestry  will  be  given  in  the  Gasconade  Forest  in 
Phelps  and  Pulaski  Counties,  Missouri. 

124s.  Silvicultural  Praxis.  Detailed  studies  of  the  composition  and 
growth  of  assigned  stands,  with  reports;  factors  controlling  develop- 
ment; silvicultural  needs  of  these  stands  and  the  results  to  be  secured; 
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sample  markings  for  improvement  and  for  regeneration.  (2)  Mb. 
Dunlap. 

125s.  Mensuration.  Field  work  in  stem  analysis  and  making 
growth  studies;  volume  and  yield  tables  for  use  in  estimating  timber. 
Practice  in  estimating  the  contents  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest  in 
board  feet,  cubic  feet,  and  other  units.  Reconnaissance  of  a  forest  tract. 
(3)     Mr.  Pegg. 

126s.  Lumbering.  A  detailed  study  of  all  phases  of  a  specific  lum- 
bering operation.  It  includes  organization  of  the  operation;  logging 
methods,  log  scaling,  waste  in  logging;  log  transportation;  manage- 
ment and  equipment  of  the  mill;  manufacture,  grading,  and  care  of  the 
product;  waste  in  manufacture;  mill  scale  studies;  costs.  Report  by 
each  student.     Visits  to  other  wood-using  plants.     (3)     Mr  Pegg. 

HORTICULTURE 

la  or  b.  General  Horticulture.  The  farm  orchard  and  garden;  its 
location  and  arrangement,  together  with  the  propagation,  planting,  cul- 
tivation, and  management  of  the  plants  that  compose  it,  as  well  as  the 
harvesting  and  storage  of  orchard  and  garden  crops.  Lectures  and  re- 
quired reading.     (3)     Mr.  Lawrence. 

2a  or  b.  Plant  Propagation.  Discussion  of  principles  relating  to  the 
formation  of  roots  in  cuttings  and  layers,  union  of  parts  in  graftage, 
production  and  care  of  seeds,  seed  testing,  bulb  reproduction.  General 
methods  or  ways  of  propagating  plants  by  means  of  seeds,  bulbs,  cut- 
tings, layers,  grafting,  budding.  Exercises  in  the  laboratory  in  pro- 
pagating common  fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubs;  nursery  practices.  (2) 
Mr.  Lawrence. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

la.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  First  course.  Deals  with  poultry 
house  construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing  marketing,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  more  common  breeds.  Laboratory  consisting 
of  demonstrations  in  the  practices  of  handling  poultry.  (3)  Mr. 
Kempster. 

2b.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Second  course.  A  continuation  of 
course  la.  Feeding,  and  general  care;  common  diseases  of  poultry; 
incubating,  brooding  and  the  handling  of  farm  poultry.  (3)  Mr. 
Kempster. 

SOILS 

la.     Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Fertility.     A  course  dealing  with  the 

physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  their  relation  to  tillage, 

the  preparation  of  seed  beds,  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  manures  and  the 

maintaining  of  soil  fertility.     Some  knowledge  of  general  chemistry 
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and  physics  is  required.  The  lectures  in  this  course  are  equivalent  to 
those  in  the  five-hour  required  course  in  agriculture.  Students  taking 
these  lectures  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  required  course 
by  taking  the  laboratory  work  during  the  regular  session,  after  finishing 
the  necessary  prerequisites.     (3)     Mr.  Hudelson. 

2a.  Soil  Management.  A  course  dealing  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  soil  physics  and  soil  fertility  to  field  practice.  The  work 
includes  the  practical  phases  of  the  physical  handling  of  soils,  the  man- 
agement of  crop  rotations  for  soil  improvement,  the  use  of  manures, 
lime  and  fertilizers,  with  particular  reference  to  Missouri  conditions. 
Prerequisite,  course  la  or  its  equivalent  (3)     Mr.  Hudelson. 

ART— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

2s.  Introducation  to  Art.  This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of 
design  and  representation,  and  offers  practice  in  drawing  and  water 
color  painting  as  well  as  in  design.  The  principles  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  lectures,  with  asigned  readings.  Typical  masterpieces  of 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  studied  by  means  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  tones,  measures,  and 
shapes.  The  course  thus  becomes  a  foundation  one  for  a  student  with 
any  of  the  following  aims:  To  gain  an  insight  into  the  artist's  mode 
of  thought  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  art  principles  in  every 
day  life  as  well  as  some  realization  of  the  fine  arts  as  factors  in  civiliza- 
tion; to  teach  the  various  forms  of  drawing  and  manual  arts;  to  pursue 
scientific  subjects  involving  laboratory  drawing;  to  follow  courses  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  art  or  the  history  of  art  in  this  or  other 
universities;  to  become  a  practicing  architect,  illustrator,  craftsman  or 
artist  in  any  field  of  the  fine  arts.  (3)  Mr.  Hekking. 
4s.     Construction.     (3). 

103s.     Design.    (3). 

106s.    Painting.   (3). 

Of  these  three  courses  the  one  elected  by  the  largest  number  of 
students  will  be  offered.  Anyone  interested  is  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri.  See  the  University  Cata- 
log for  details  of  these  courses.     (3)     Mr.  Hekking. 

BOTANY 

la.  General  Botany.  An  introductory  course  on  the  morphology 
and  physiology  of  plants.  In  the  laboratory,  representative  types  will 
be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  morphology  and  life  history.  The 
student  will  also  perform  suitable  experiments  on  nutrition,  photosyn- 
thesis, growth,  irritability,  etc.  Some  field  work  will  be  included.  (5) 
Mr.  Manevai,. 
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3a.  General  Bacteriology.  A  brief  course  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  bacteriology.  The  lectures  will  take  up  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decay,  water  and  milk  supplies  and 
disease  in  plants  and  animals.  Bacteriological  methods  are  worked  out 
in  the  laboratory.     (3)     Mr.  Mankval. 

101s.  Taxonomy  and  Ecology.  The  classification  of  the  seed  plants 
of  the  local  flora;  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  origin,  development,  structure  and  succession  of  plant 
formations.     (3)     Mr.  Maneval. 

CHEMISTRY 

4a.  Elemetary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  course  in  general  chemistry  in  the  regular  session.  It 
consists  of  laboratory  work,  written  exercises  and  recitations  accom- 
panied by  class-room  demonstrations.  The  fundamental  laws  and 
theories  of  the  subject  are  emphasized  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
typical  elements  and  compounds.  The  class-room  work  follows  some 
standard  text-book  of  college  grade.  The  laboratory  work  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  course.  The  laboratory  experiments  illustrate 
the  different  kinds  of  chemical  changes,  properties  of  typical  elements 
and  compounds,  and  include  a  study  of  solutions,  ionization  and  prac- 
tice in  the  identication  of  "unknown"  substances  based  upon  chemical 
characteristics  previously  determined.  The  definiteness  of  chemical 
processes  is  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  quantitative  laboratory  ex- 
periments.    (5)     Mr.  Schlundt. 

15a.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  elementary  course  designed  for  those 
who  wish  a  brief  survey  of  the  subject.  This  course  covers  the  require- 
ment in  organic  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  home 
economics.  '  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  (3)  Mr. 
Calvert. 

27a.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 
more  important  properties  and  reactions  of  the  principal  bases,  and  the 
ordinary  methods  of  detecting  the  common  bases  and  inorganic  acids. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  the  analysis  of  various  substances,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  unknown  to  the  student.  One  class-room  period 
and  seven  laboratory  periods  a  week.     (5)     Mr.  Gibson. 

111.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
that  given  in  the  regular  session.  (6)     Mr.  Calvert. 

121s.  Inorganic  Quantitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  work  and  class- 
room discussion.     (3)     Mr.  Gibson. 

135s.  Radioactivity  and  Recent  Chemical  Theories.  Prerequisites, 
undergraduate  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions on  the  radioactive  types  of  matter,  atomic  disintegration,  structure 
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of  the  atom,  isotopic  elements,  the  electronic  conception  of  valence,  and 
related  topics.     (2).    Mr.  Schundt. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Is.  History  of  French  Painting.  Lectures  and  collateral  readings. 
Critical  study  of  representative  pictures  by  means  of  lantern  slides, 
photographs  and  other  reproductions     (3)     Mb.  Pickard. 

2s.  Classical  Mythology.  The  myths  as  they  are  represented  in 
literature  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  Recitations  and  illustrated 
lectures.     (2)     Mr.  Pickard. 

110s.  Roman  Life.  Topography  of  Rome  and  the  extant  remains 
particularly  of  Rome  and  Pompeii.  Recitations,  lectures  and  readings. 
Illustrated  by  the  use  of  maps,  plans  and  lantern  slides.  (2)  Mr. 
Pickard. 

Ills.  History  of  Italian  Renaissance  Painting.  Lectures  and  read- 
ings. Illustrated  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  photographs  and  other 
reproductions.     (3)     Mr.  Pickard. 

In  all  courses  full  use  will  be  made  of  the  collections  in  the 
museums  of  art  and  classical  archaeology. 

ECONOMICS 

Is.  General  Economics.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  others  offered  in  this  department.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  students  a  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  method,  a  brief  survey 
of  economic  history  and  of  the  development  of  scientific  thought  on 
this  subject.     (3)     Mr.  Davenport. 

100s.  Rural  Economics.  Treats  of  the  principles  of  economics  in 
their  application  to  agriculture.  The  study  of  how  advances  in  science, 
the  exhaustion  of  our  public  lands,  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and 
implements  are  molding  anew  our  rural  institutions  and  strongly  in- 
fluencing governmental  policies.  Also  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  questions  of  marketing,  rural  credits,  land  ownership,  tenancy  and 
co-operation.     (3)     Mr.  Gromer. 

105s.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  This  course  involves  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  and 
the  banking  business  to  the  supply  of  money  and  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. An  inquiry  is  also  made  into  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  banking  business  in  the  leading  nations,  with  special  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  re-loan  and  discount  rates  and  the  development  of 
business.     (2)     Mr.  Davenport. 

2 
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115s.  Public  Revenues.  A  critical  examination  of  (1)  the 
various  theories  as  to  the  limits  of  state  activity;  (2)  various  ethical 
systems  as  related  to  the  problem  of  justice  in  taxation;  (3)  propor- 
tional vs.  progressive  taxation;  (4)  the  later  developments  in  value 
theory  as  bearing  on  the  more  difficult  problems  of  incidence;  (5) 
the  administrative  aspects  of  income  taxation;  (6)  ethical,  legal,  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  franchise  and  corporation  taxation;  (7)  the 
practicability  of  a  scientific  articulation  of  the  various  taxes  under 
American  conditions.     (3.)     Me.  Davenport. 

EDUCATION 

102a.  Educational  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
education.  This  course  undertakes  to  find  in  the  laws  of  mental 
development,  mental  structure  and  function,  a  scientific  basis  for 
educational  procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  heredity,  instinct, 
and  habits.  The  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology  are 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  school  room,  with  particular  reference 
to  memory  and  drill,  attention,  and  interest.  Text;  Pyle's  Outlines  of 
Educational  Psychology.     (3)     Mr.  Taylor. 

110s-  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Prerequisites,  an  approved 
course  in  general  psychology,  course  2a  or  its  equivalent  in  educational 
psychology,  graduate  or  senior  standing.  An  advanced  course  which 
undertakes  to  work  out  a  science  of  education  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  learning.  Some  of  the  topics  considered 
are  the  development  of  attention,  perception  and  the  various  mental 
functions.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  individual 
differences  and  the  laws  of  learning  as  far  as  determined  by  the  recent 
work  in  educational  psychology.  A  part  of  the  course  will  consist  in  a 
study  of  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Texts:  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology  and  Hall's  Youth. 
(3)  Mr.  Pyle. 

111b.  Scientific  Testing  of  Method.  Not  given  1916.  Prerequisite, 
one  course  in  general  psychology  and  one  in  educational  psychology.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  apply  the  result  of  psychological  investi- 
gation to  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom,  in  examining  and  testing 
methods  of  teaching,  the  classification  and  grading  of  pupils,  the  de- 
termination of  individual  types  and  capacities,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
characteristics  of  the  learning  process.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
(3)     Mr.  Pyle. 

112a.  The  Abnormal  Child.  The  problem  of  this  course  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  exceptional  child.  It  therefore  consists  of  a 
study  of  subnormal  and  supernormal  children  from  the  standpoint  of 
genetic  psychology,  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  wide  variations 
in  ability  together  with  methods  of  determining  them,  and  a  considera- 
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tion  of  their  proper  treatment.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  (1)  Mb. 
Pyle. 

120s.  History  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  present  educational 
tendencies  by  tracing  those  educational  movements  which  have  been 
most  effective  in  determining  the  present  educational  situation. 
Typical  aspects  of  educational  institutions  and  educational  proced- 
ure in  the  various  periods  of  history  will  be  examined  and  compared 
with  present  ideals.    (3)  Mr.  Williams. 

130a.  Theory  of  Teaching.  Prerequisite,  course  102  or  its  equiva- 
lent. A  general  course  which  will  formulate  methods  of  class  work  and 
will  illustrate  as  fully  as  time  will  permit  their  application  to  subjects 
in  different  grades  of  school  work.  The  general  topics  to  be  discussed 
are  subject-matter  and  motive;  and  the  recitation,  study,  and  assign- 
ment.    (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Jones. 

131s.  Teaching  of  Art.  Discussion  of  the  teaching  of  art  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  During  the  summer  session  this 
course  will  be  open  to  students  taking  or  who  have  taken  introduction 
to  art  and  also  to  experienced  school  men  and  women  who  have  had  no 
art  work,  but  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  current  ideas  of  sub- 
ject-matter, method,  etc.  No  actual  drawing  will  be  practiced  in  this 
course-  Lectures,  reading,  discussion,  papers.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr.  Hekkinq. 

136s.  Teaching  of  German.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  teaching 
German  in  secondary  schools.     (1)     Mr.  Almstedt. 

137b.  Teaching  of  History.  Has  for  its  aim  the  discussion  of 
practical  questions  in  connection  with  training  for  teaching  history  in 
secondary  schools.     (2)     Mr.  Trenholme. 

138s.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  aims  and  methods 
of  teaching  home  economics  in  elementary  schools  and  rural  high 
schools.     (1)     Miss  Rowan. 

140b.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  the  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  Assigned  readings;  planning  courses;  student 
demonstrations  of  typical  lessons:  class  criticism  and  discussion.  One 
credit  hour  devoted  to  general  method  under  instruction  of  Mr.  Griffith, 
and  one  to  special  method  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  special  subject  elected.     (2)  Mr.  Griffith. 

141b.  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Lectures,  reading  and  discussions 
on  teaching  mathematics,  with  special  reference  to  high  school  in- 
struction. Students  taking  this  course  should  reserve  hours  for  ob- 
servation, after  consultation  with  the  professor  in  charge.  (2)  Mr. 
Hedrick. 
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144s-  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  A  special  course  giving  practical 
instruction  in  demontration  work  and  the  use  of  demonstration  ap- 
paratus. This  is  not  the  regular  course  in  the  teaching  of  physics. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taught  high  school  physics  or  who  have  had 
physics  1  or  its  equivalent.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Stewart. 

148s.  Educational  Measurements.  In  this  course  the  statistical 
methods  employed  in  the  construction  of  standards  of  measurement 
and  in  statistical  investigation  will  be  examined.  The  use  of  educa- 
tional scales  will  be  exemplified  and  practical  problems  of  the  school 
room  will  be  worked  upon  statistically.  (3  toward  B-  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr. 
Charters. 

149s.  Teacher  Training  Course.  This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  teacher  training  in  the  high  school.  The  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  who  are  now  teaching  teacher-training  classes  in  the  high 
school  or  for  those  who  expect  to  do  so.  The  problems  taken  up  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  interests  of  the  students,  but  in  general  will 
deal  with  the  curricula  of  teacher-training  courses  in  different  states, 
practice  teaching  and  observation,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Psychology,  methods,  school  management,  and  rural  life 
problems.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Charters  and  others. 

150b.  Supervision  of  Teaching.  This  course  is  arranged  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  supervisors.  Outlining  courses  and  lessons, 
helping  pupils  study,  conducting  recitations,  and  criticising  teachers, 
are  some  of  the  problems  studied.  Laboratory  work  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  (see  page  6)  will  be  a  part  of  the  course.  Those 
who  enroll  for  this  course  will  be  expected  to  reserve  two  or  three 
hours  each  week  (until  June  30)  at  9  or  10  o'clock  for  this  laboratory 
work.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Meriam;  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

151.  Elementary  Education.  This  course  is  planned  for  grade 
teachers;  adjustment  will  be  made  to  accommodate  principals,  super- 
intendents, and  supervisors.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  everyday 
problems  of  the  schoolroom.  Students  must  reserve  the  hour  10  M.  W. 
P-  for  observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School  (until  June  30), 
for  conferences  and  special  lectures.  However,  observers  at  the  10 
o'clock  hour  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred  students.  Those  who  can 
do  so  should  arrange  to  observe  at  9  o'clock.  Students  may  take  parts 
I  and  II  for  six  hours  credit.  Students  who  enroll  in  part  III  may  not 
enroll  in  either  I  or  II. 

Part  I.  Lower  Grades.  Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of 
reading,  story  telling,  number  work,  drawing,  writing,  games,  hand- 
work, etc.     (3) 

Part  II.  Upper  Grades.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  essentials 
of  English,  Geography,  History,  and  Arithmetic.  Methods  of  study  and 
sources  of  information  will  receive  attention.     (3) 
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Part  III.  All  Grades.  This  section  is  arranged  for  those  interested 
in  the  whole  field  covered  by  parts  I  and  II.  This  will  meet  the  needs 
of  rural  teachers.     (3). 

Each  part  3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  Mr.  Meriam;  Mr.  Wilkinson;  Miss 
Grant. 

152s.  Public  Schools.  This  course  is  arranged  primarily  for  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  changing  con- 
ceptions of  the  place  of  the  schools  in  present  social  and  industrial  life. 
Students  enrolling  in  this  course  should  reserve  two  or  three  hours 
each  week  at  9  or  10  for  study  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
(3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Meriam;  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

161b.  School  Administration.  A  general  treatment  of  the  more 
important  administrative  problems  of  supervising  principals  and  su- 
perintendents in  city  school  systems.  A  thesis  embodying  the  results 
of  a  very  careful  study  of  some  one  problem  will  be  required  of  each 
student  taking  the  course.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Lull. 

163b.  High  School  Problems.  The  history,  curriculum,  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  In 
connection  with  this  course  a  series  of  conferences  on  high  school 
problems  in  Missouri  will  be  conducted,  and  these  will  be  open,  with- 
out credit,  to  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  course.  (3  toward 
B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Lull. 

165a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  Develop- 
ment of  manual  arts  in  the  United  States;  the  organization  of  work 
in  different  grades;  courses  of  study;  supplies;  plans  and  cost  of 
equipment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  maintenance  and  prob- 
lems of  administration.     (2)     Mr.  Griffith. 

167s.  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Rural  Schools.  A  six 
weeks'  course  for  county  superintendents,  beginning  Monday,  June  19. 
Readings,  discussions,  lectures,  and  reports.  The  course  consists  of 
two  parts,  administration  and  supervision.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
will  include  a  study  and  criticism  of  existing  conditions  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  state,  county,  township,  and  district  organi- 
zation and  administration;  sources  of  school  revenue  and  methods  of 
apportionment;  permanent  school  funds;  training,  experience,  pay, 
methods  of  appointing  teachers;  rural  school  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  consist 
of  a  consideration  of  the  superintendent's  office  work;  records  and  re- 
ports; and  the  technique  of  supervison.  (4  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr. 
Jones;   Mr.  Melcher;  Mr.  Walker;  Mr.  Charters;  Mr.  Cook. 

170b.  Principles  of  Education.  This  course  will  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  individuals  to  society;  ways  in  which  the  individual  acquires 
ideas  and  ideals;  development  of  character  and  appreciation  of  the 
world;  nature  and  value  of  the  sciences;  nature  of  social  development; 
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fundamental  ideas  that  should  guide  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
curriculum;  and  the  principles  upon  which  methods  of  teaching  should 
be  based.     (3)  Mr.  Williams. 

221s.  Research  in  Educational  Psychology.  Original  studies  of 
problems  in  education.  Laboratory,  library  work,  and  conferences. 
For  graduates  only,  except  that  seniors  of  exceptional  ability  and  much 
previous  training  in  psychology  may  take  the  course  for  1  or  2  hours 
as  subjects  in  learning  experiments.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  Me. 
Pyle. 

230s.  Seminary  in  Theory  of  Teaching.  An  examination  of  certain 
phases  of  high  school  instruction  will  be  made.  The  topics  studied  will 
be  adapted  to  the  problems  of  the  students-  Opon  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  considerable  work  in  education.  (3  toward 
B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  A.  M.)     Mr.  Charters. 

260b.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course 
116b  or  163b.  A  research  course  in  school  organization  and  admin- 
istration with  special  reference  to  city  school  systems.  The  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  thesis  work  for  the  graduate  degree- 
(3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Elliff. 

ENGLISH 

Is.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in  con- 
struction and  the  kinds  of  composition.  Lectures,  exercises,  and  themes; 
classroom  study  of  literature  illustrative  of  the  different  kinds  of  com- 
position.    (3)    Mr.  Burrowes;  Mr.  White. 

3s.  English  Literature.  A  survey  course,  presenting  the  main  cur- 
rents of  English  literature  from  1600  to  the  present.     (3)     Mr.  Belden. 

6s.  Narration  and  Description.  Study  and  practice  in  the  imagina- 
tive forms  of  writing.     (2)     Mr.  White. 

26s.  Public  Speaking.  Drill  in  tone-production  and  enunciation; 
practise  in  intelligent  reading  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  brief 
original  speeches.  The  course  aims  especially  to  help  teachers  to  read 
and  speak  effectively.  Enrollment  in  each  section  is  limited  to  fifteen. 
(1)     Mr.  Burrowes. 

119s.  The  English  Language.  The  present  facts  of  the  English 
language:  its  vocabulary,  its  inflections  and  syntax,  its  relationships  to 
other  languages  and  its  dialects,  its  spelling  and  its  pronunciation.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  Old  or  Middle  English  is  required.  (3)  Mr. 
Ramsay. 

120s.  Introductory  Course  in  Old  English.  May  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  course  119s  or  independently.  The  two  courses  or  their 
equivalent  are  required  for  the  master's  degree  in  English,  and  they 
prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  Anglo-Saxon.     (3)     Mr.  Belden. 

145s.    Milton.    Life,  works,  and  times.     (3)     Mr.  White. 
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162s.  The  Rise  of  English  Prose  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  early 
forms  of  narrative  in  English,  and  of  the  influences  which  aided  in 
the  development  of  the  novel  down  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     (2)     Mr.  Burrowes. 

177s.  Recent  and  Current  English  Literature.  A  study  of  certain 
representative  writers  and  literary  movements  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  grouped  under  two  main  topics:  imperialism  and  the  spirit  of 
home  in  modern  literature.     (3.)    Mr.  Ramsay. 

219s.  The  Popular  Ballad.  A  study  of  popular  poetry  on  the  basis 
of  Child's  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  with  an  examination  of 
the  chief  theories  of  the  ballad,  and  illustrations  from  balladry  in  Mis- 
souri.    (Credit  to  be  arranged.)     Mr.  Belden. 

231s.  The  Rise  of  the  Drama.  The  beginnings  of  the  modern  drama 
in  the  church,  and  the  English  miracle  plays  and  moralities  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    (2)     Mr.  Ramsay. 

The  attention  of  English  students  is  directed  to  the  course  an- 
nounced on  page  25,  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translation.  This  may 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
is  recommended  to  students  of  English  literature. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

Is.  Pinciples  of  Geology.  An  elementary  study  of  the  materials 
that  make  up  the  earth,  including  rocks,  minerals,  and  economic  de- 
posits of  various  kinds;  the  formation  of  the  various  types  of  rocks  and 
their  destruction;  the  development  of  land  forms,  as  mountains,  plains 
and  valleys;  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  contained  in  the  rocks; 
evolution  of  life  from  the  earliest  forms  to  the  most  modern;  various 
geographic  changes  of  the  North  American  continent  in  pre-historic 
times.  Three,  two  to  three-hour  field  excursions  and  one  excursion 
requiring  an  entire  Saturday.     (3)      Mr.  Thomas. 

100s.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  Deals  with  the 
geographic  distribution,  mode  of  occurrence,  uses,  origin  and  conserva- 
tion of  coal,  oil,  gas,  clays,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver  and 
minor  minerals.  Field  trips  to  mines  and  quarries.  Ores  of  the 
various  products  examined  in  laboratory.     (2)     Mr.  Thomas. 

105s.  Field  Course.  Prerequisite,  5  hours  of  geology.  Intended  as 
preparatory  for  advanced  work  in  geology  and  as  a  basis  for  the  teach- 
ing of  geology  and  physical  geography.  The  field  work  will  consist  of 
mapping  the  areal  geology,  describing  the  sedimentary  formations  and 
ignous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  collecting  in  a  systematic  way  from  the 
formations  and  reporting  on  the  structural  geology,  physiography,  and 
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economic  products  of  a  small  area  south  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
in  Wyoming.  Special  topics  are  assigned  to  graduate  students  and  this 
work  may  form  a  basis  for  theses  for  graduate  degrees.  (6  or  8)  Mr. 
Branson. 

Note:  Tents,  cooking  equipment,  and  instruments  are  furnished  by 
the  University.  The  entire  expense  of  the  course  to  each  student  need 
not  exceed  $100. 

Arrangements  for  electing  the  work  should  be  made  with  Mr. 
E.  B.  Bransom  before  June  1. 

Students  electing  this  as  a  research  course  should  register  in 
geology,  course  205s.     Students  may  enter  this  June  12  or  June  24. 

205s.   Research.     Mr.  Branson;    Mr.  Parkins. 

GEOGRAPHY 

2s.  Teacher's  Geography.  Designed  especially  for  teachers  of 
geography,  comparative  geography,  regional  geography,  and  other  phases 
the  following  topics:  The  history  of  geography,  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  modern  geography,  geography  in  the  grades,  the  problems  of  local 
geography,  comparative  geography,  regional  geography,  and  other  phases 
of  geography  teaching.  Maps,  their  use,  elements  of  maps  projection, 
and  free-hand  map  drawing.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions,  field  and 
laboratory  work.     (2)     Mr.  Parkins;  Mr.  Thomas. 

3s.  Fundamentals  of  Physical  and  Human  Geography.  Fundamentals 
of  climatology  and  physiography  and  their  influence  on  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  man.  Designed  for  students  and  teachers 
of  history,  economics,  physiography,  and  geography.  Laboratory  work, 
field  work,  recitations,  and  reports  on  readings.     (3)     Mr.  Parkins. 

101s.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.  Prerequisite, 
course  2s  or  3s,  or  a  good  knowledge  of  either  the  physical  geography 
or  history  of  North  America.  Only  those  phases  of  American  history 
that  appear  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  geographic  conditions 
will  be  considered.  The  course  will  treat  of  such  topics  as:  Events 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  America,  geographic  factors  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  various  settlements,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  expansion 
of  the  French,  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  history,  the  expansion  of 
the  frontier,  the  fur  trade,  development  of  transportation,  geographic 
factors  in  the  growth  of  cities,  etc.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
a  study  of  topographic  and  relief  maps,  coast  charts,  etc.  (2)  Mr- 
Parkins. 

102s.  Geographical  Excursion.  Mississippi  River  and  Great  Lakes, 
Aug.  7-31.     (3)  to  (5)    Mr.  Parkins.    Write  for  particulars. 
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GERMAN 

Is.  Elementary  German.  Practical  work  in  the  elements  of  German, 
on  the  assumption  that  German  is  a  living  language.  Conversation. 
(3)     Mr.  Almstedt. 

2s.  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composition.  Prerequisites,  German  1, 
or  its  equivalent-  Reading;  live,  oral  composition  work;  grammar  re- 
view;   conversation.      (3)     Mr.  Nolle. 

104s.  Masterpieces.  Intensive  study,  for  literary  values,  of  a  num- 
ber of  carefully  chosen  modern  German  dramas,  lyric  poems  and  novels. 
Emphasis  will  fall  on  lyric  poems.     (3)     Mr.  Almstei>t. 

110s.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  This  course  will 
help  students  to  attain  a  practical  mastery  of  the  language-  Theme- 
writing  and  conversation.  Especially  helpful  to  teachers.  (2)  Mr. 
Nolle. 

112s.  German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  outline  course 
in  modern  German  political,  social  and  cultural  movements,  reflected 
in  certain  typical  dramatists  of  this  period.  Lectures,  parallel  read- 
ing, discussions.     (2)     Mr.  Nolle. 

222s.  Seminary.  For  advanced  students.  Admission  to  course 
after  conference.     (1). 

The  Teaching  of  German.  For  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  German, 
see  Education  136s. 

GREEK 

Is.  Elementary  Greek.  The  declensions  and  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  will  be  presented  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroness, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  reading  of  some  easy  Greek  will  be  begun. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  syntax  will  be  illustrated  in  the  text 
itself.     (3)     Mr.  Manly. 

116s.  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translation.  This  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  students  who  can  not  read  the  plays  in  the  original. 
Selected  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  will  be  read 
and  discussed.     (2)     Mr.  Manly. 

HISTORY 

Is.  Medieval  History.  This  course  will  be  an  introduction  to  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  Europe  from  the  time  of 
the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  It  is  designed  for  teachers 
of  medieval  and  modern  history  and  for  those  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  history.  The  text-books  will  be  Robinson,  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Western  Europe,  and  Trenholme,  Syllabus  for  the  History  of 
Western  Europe.    (3)     Mr.  Wrench. 
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4s.  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  course  for  undergraduates 
and  teachers  of  ancient  history  in  which  the  development  of  the  ancient 
world  during  the  Roman  period  will  be  especially  studied.  The  class 
will  be  conducted  on  a  discussion  basis.  The  text-books  will  be  Wester- 
mann,  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations,  and  Botsford,  Source  Book  of  An- 
cient History.    (1)     Mb.  Olmstead. 

7s.  English  History  and  Government.  An  introductory  course  deal- 
ing with  the  origin  and  development  of  British  peoples  and  their 
institutions  as  a  background  to  later  history.  The  text-books  will  be 
Cheyney,  Short  History  of  England,  and  Trenholme,  Outline  of  Eng- 
lish History.     (3)     Mr.  Trenholme. 

8s.  American  History.  A  general  course  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1783.  The 
text-book  will  be  Fish,  Development  of  American  Nationality.  (3)  Mb. 
Viles. 

110s.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Revolt.  A  study  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  the  medieval  world  and  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  point  of  view.  The  text-book  will  be 
Hulme,  The  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution,  and  the  Catholic 
Reformation.     (3)     Mr.  Wrench. 

115s.  Recent  European  History.  The  political,  social,  economic,  and 
institutional  development  of  Europe  since  1815,  dealing  especially  with 
the  events  and  movements  behind  the  present  war  in  Europe.  (3)  Mb. 
Tbenholme. 

145s.  Advanced  Ancient  History:  Nationalism  and  Imperialism  in 
the  Ancient  World.  A  course  for  students  who  are  especially  interested  in 
ancient  history,  dealing  with  phases  similar  to  those  in  tne  development 
of  modern  nations.    Lectures,  discussions,  readings-     (3)  Mb.  Olmstead. 

193s.  Advanced  United  States  History.  The  period  from  1825  to 
1865  and  in  particular  the  problems  involved  in  the  westward  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  and  in  the  sectional  conflict.  Dodd,  Expansion 
and  Conflict,  will  be  used  as  a  text.     (3)     Mb.  Viles. 

Teaching  of  History.    See  Education  137s. 

210s.  Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.  A  course 
giving  opportunity  for  research  and  thesis  work  along  special  lines. 
Primarily  intended  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  The  work  of 
the  student  will  be  under  the  instructor  most  interested  in  the  field  in 
which  the  topic  of  special  research  lies.     (1),  (2),  or  (3). 

230s.  The  Eastern  Question.  A  study  of  special  problems  in  the 
history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  last  five  centuries  with 
a  retrospect  of  ancient  conditions.     (2)  Mr.  Olmstead. 

255s.  The  Crusades.  A  study  of  special  topics  dealing  with 
crusading  movement  in  its  economic,  social  and  intellectual  aspects. 
(2)    Mb.  Wrench. 
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History  Conference.  Weekly,  thruout  the  session,  conferences  of 
those  interested  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  all  different  schools  will 
be  held.  Topics  connected  with  teaching  history  will  be  discussed  by 
members  of  the  staff,  and  those  of  other  departments.  Round  table 
discussions  and  questions  raised  by  actual  problems  will  go  to  make 
up  the  programs. 

In  connection  with  the  department  of  political  science  and  those  of 
the  other  social  sciences,  a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  international  readjustment  will  be  given. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

2s.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elementary  food  course 
planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  preparation  and  selection  of  food.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made 
of  sugar  and  vegetable  cookery,  protein  cookery,  fats,  their  nutritive 
value  and  cost.  All  the  work  will  be  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  general  principles  involved,  the  aim  being  to  discover  the  scientific 
facts  which  underlie  the  cooking  processes,  and  by  this  means  to 
simplify  them  and  make  them  more  rational.     (3)     Miss  Rowan. 

3s.  Principles  Underlying  Preparation  of  Batters  and  Doughs,  and 
Preservation  of  Food.  This  course  is  a  continuation  or  course  2s  and 
preferably  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  it.  It  will  take  up 
the  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  the  mixing  of  batters 
and  doughs,  and  the  principles  of  the  preservation  of  food.  This  course 
will  be  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  and  grade  school 
teachers  interested  in  bread  and  canning  clubs  among  the  girls.  (3) 
Miss  Rowan. 

51s.  Elementary  Clothing.  This  course  takes  up  the  clothing 
problems,  as  it  should  be  presented  to  the  high  school  girl.  The  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  principles  of  construction  will  be  worked  out 
through  the  planning  and  making  of  underwear  and  a  simple  dress. 
(3)  Miss  Gleason. 

62s.  Principals  of  Selection  and  Construction  of  Clothing.  Prerequi- 
site, high  school  course  in  sewing  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  covers 
the  same  ground  as  course  51s,  but  less  time  is  given  to  practice  work. 
(2)    Miss  Gleason. 

152s.  Advanced  Clothing.  Prerequisites,  home  economics  151  (see 
University  Catalog,  1915-16)  and  design.  A  continuation  of  course 
151  with  special  application  of  the  principles  of  hygiene,  economics, 
sociology  and  art  to  the  costume.     (3)     Miss  Gleason. 

JOURNALISM 
100s.    History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.    History  of  newspaper 
making,  of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  meanings 
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and  aims  of  journalism,  and  its  fundamental  problems.  (3  toward  A.  B., 
B.  S.  in  Ed.,  and  B.  J.)     Mb.  Williams. 

102s.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news,  the  work  of  press 
associations,  the  writing  of  news,  news  values.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
and  B.  J.)     Mb.  Ross. 

103s.  Reporting.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth  in  actual 
practice,  with  assignments,  the  methods  of  gathering  and  writing  news 
and  special  articles.  The  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  Mis- 
sourian,  a  daily  evening  newspaper.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.) 
Mb.  Ross. 

104s.  Copy  Reading.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  the 
editing  of  newspaper  copy  and  writing  of  headlines.  (3  toward  B.  S. 
in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Me.  Ross. 

105s.  The  Editorial.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  editorial  in- 
terpretation and  comment;  the  editorial  page.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
and  B.  J.)     Mb.  Williams. 

114s.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Study  of  the  special  editorial  and 
news  problems  in  the  small  town  or  country  field;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.J.)     Mb.  Williams. 

116s.  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  consider  writing  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns;  production  of 
sales  literature,  booklets  and  business  correspondence  for  the  small- 
city  merchant.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)  Mb.  Powell. 

119s.  Rural  Newspaper  Management.  Considers  business  problems 
of  the  country  newspaper  and  printing  office,  circulation  promotion, 
handling  of  office  details  of  circulation,  office  and  bookkeeping  systems. 
Efficiency  and  cost-finding  considered  in  relation  to  the  country  office. 
(2  toward  B  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mb.  Powell. 

130s.  Advertising  Management.  Includes  study  or  salesmanship  of 
advertising,  the  promotion  of  special  editions,  pages  and  selling  ideas  of 
benefit  to  the  small  city  merchant  and  publisher.  In  addition  are  con- 
sidered the  salesmanship  of  all  products  of  the  country  newspaper  office 
and  methods  of  handling  both  local  and  foreign  advertising  in  the 
country  newspaper  office.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)  Mb. 
Powell. 

LATIN 

10s.  Cicero's  Orations.  Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin. 
Selected  orations  and  letters  of  Cicero;  training  in  forms  and  syntax. 
(3)     Miss  Johnston. 

20s.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  Latin. 
Study  of  subject-matter,  form,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  the  poem.  (3) 
Mb.  Millee. 
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50s.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in 
Latin.     (2)     Miss  Johnston. 

75s.  Selected  Readings.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  and  one 
semester  of  college  Latin.  Prose  and  verse  of  various  periods  of  Latin 
literature.     (2)     Mr.  Miller. 

IOGs.  Catullus.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  and  two  years 
of  college  Latin.    Selected  Poems.     (3)     Mr.  Miller. 

220s.  Cicero's  Orations.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers  and  open 
only  to  graduate  students.  Investigations  along  the  lines  of  Roman 
public  life:  the  laws;  the  lawyers;  the  courts;  legal  procedure;  rhetoric; 
oratory;  the  changes  in  the  later  republic.     (2  or  3)     Miss  Johnston. 

SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  with  the  co-operation  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
and  the  Missouri  State  Library  Commission  offers  the  following 
courses  in  the  Summer  Library  School  during  the  six  weeks,  June  12  to 
July  22.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  add  six  weeks  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion to  library  experience,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  the  one 
or  two  years'  training  of  the  library  schools. 

Admission  to  these  courses  is  restricted  to  librarians,  library  as- 
sistants, and  students  who  have  appointments  to  library  positions. 

Is.  Library  Science  for  Teachers.  This  is  a  non-technical  course  de- 
signed for  teachers  who  wish  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
library  methods  to  care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  embraces  such 
subjects  as  equipment  and  supplies,  the  selection,  purchase,  classifica- 
tion, cataloging  and  repair  of  books  and  systems  of  loaning  them. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work-     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Severance. 

101a.  Library  Economy.  Lectures  on  the  various  phases  of  library 
economy,  such  as,  alphabetting,  library  advertising,  trade  bibliography, 
book  mending,  book  ordering,  serials,  accessioning,  loan  systems,  rules, 
mechanical  preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves,  ancient  libraries,  mod- 
ern libraries  and  history  of  printing,  by  the  instructors  in  the  Summer 
Library  School.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 

101b.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  Seventeen  lectures  with  prac- 
tice work  on  dictionary  cataloging  and  ten  lectures  on  classification. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Quigley;  Miss  Wales. 

110s.  Book  Selection  and  Reference  Work.  Nine  lectures  on  book 
selection  with  reference  to  childrens'  reading  by  Miss  Hazeltine:  twleve 
lectures  on  the  best  books  in  various  fields  of  interest  by  Mrs.  Parsons 
and  ten  lectures  in  reference  books  by  Miss  Wales.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.) 

A  detailed  announcement  will  appear  about  March  1. 
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MANUAL  ARTS 

Is.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  use  of  drawing  instruments  an d 
materials,  projections,  straight  lines  and  circles;  problems  involving 
tangents,  planes  of  projection,  revolution  of  solids,  intersection  and 
development  of  surfaces;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawings;  practical 
applications  of  drawings  in  shopwork.  (1)     Mr.  Newton. 

2s.  Elementary  Woodwork.  A  beginning  course  in  woodwork  and 
woodfinishing.  Thru  simple  problems  of  construction,  selected  because 
of  their  interest,  proper  methods  of  handling  tools  and  working  wood 
are  taught.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  elementary  study  of  tools 
and  materials.  Course  Is  should  precede  or  accompany  this  course- 
(2)     Mr.  Fuller. 

3s.  Woodturning.  A  study  of  the  lathe,  tools  used,  and  processes 
involved  in  turning  between  centers;  face  plate  work;  polishing  and 
finishing.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  or  a  degree  in  Eng.)     Mr.  Fuller. 

4s.  Furniture  Construction.  An  advanced  course  in  woodworking, 
consisting  of  the  designing  of  furniture  to  be  constructed  and  construc- 
tion involving  the  use  of  the  various  typical  woodshop  machines,  such 
as  jointer,  planer,  mortiser,  universal  saw,  etc.  Advanced  handtool 
work.     Woodfinishing.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Griffith. 

5a.  Tools  and  Materials.  The  sharpening  and  care  of  wood  and 
metal  working  tools,  such  as  handsaws  and  machine  saws,  chisels,  drills, 
lathe  tools,  machine  knives;  brazing  band-saws.  Sources  of  materials, 
both  wood  and  iron.  Text-book  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
lantern  slides.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged  individually.  Recita- 
tion and  demonstration.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Griffith. 

6s.  Pattern  Making.  Prerequisite,  courses  Is  and  2s  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  principles  of  draft,  shrinkage,  finish,  coring,  split  patterns, 
and  loose  piece  patterns.  Construction  of  typical  patterns.  Assigned 
readings  upon  related  subject-matter.     (2)    Mr.  Breit. 

7s-  Moulding  and  Brass  Founding.  Practice  in  bench  moulding, 
involving  practical  methods  of  ramming,  rolling,  parting,  gating,  and 
venting.  Pouring  in  white  metals  and  brass.  Composition  of  various 
metals;  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Assigned  readings.  Especial  at- 
tention to  foundry  projects  calculated  to  elicit  interest  in  high  school 
foundry  work  for  general  educational  purposes.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.,  or  a  degree  in  Eng.)     Mr.  Brigham. 

8s.  Forging.  The  nature  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel. 
Practical  methods  of  working  metals  hot  and  cold.  Exercises  include 
work  in  bending,  drawing,  forming,  upsetting,  heading,  welding,  harden- 
ing, tempering,  tool  making  and  tool  dressing.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
or  a  degree  in  Eng.)     Mr.  Breit. 

9s.  Bench  Metalwork.  A  course  in  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  and 
polishing.    Work  with  a  variety  of  baser  metals  such  as  cast  iron,  and 
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steel.  Fashioning  small  metal  projects  hot  and  cold;  tempering. 
Calipers,  paper  weights,  wrenches,  scribers,  etc.,  are  made,  and  small 
projects  cast  in  the  foundry  are  given  a  "finish"  in  this  course.  Educa- 
tionally, the  aim  is  to  show  how  bench  metalwork  may  be  made  practi- 
cable for  high  school  purposes  where  "interest"  is  an  essential  factor. 
Technically,  the  course  provides  desirable  practice  preliminary  to  en- 
trance into  machine  work  in  metals.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  or  a  degree 
in  Eng.)     Mr.  Fuller. 

10s.  Art  Metal  Work.  Designing  and  executing  in  the  finer  metals. 
Instruction  and  practice  is  given  in  forming,  sawing,  filing,  and  hard 
and  soft  soldering  in  the  making  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  and  other  forms 
of  work  in  brass  and  copper.  Some  attention  is  given  to  simple  jewelry 
work,  such  as  ring  making  and  stone  setting.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.)     Mr.  Brigham. 

lis.  Machine  Work  in  Metal.  Prerequisite,  course  Is,  8s,  and  9s, 
or  equivalents.  The  student  is  given  the  theory  and  practice  of  working 
metals  with  machines,  such  as  the  engine  lathe,  shaper,  speed  lathe, 
planer,  milling  machine,  universal  grinder,  etc.  Assigned  readings  on 
related  subject-matter  are  required-  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  or  a  degree 
in  Eng.)     Mr.  Brigham. 

12s.  Roof  Framing.  An  intensive  study  of  the  theory  of  roof 
framing,  with  opportunity  for  practical  application  in  the  framing  of 
various  kinds  of  roofs.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  a  mastery  of  that  portion  of  carpentry  usually 
least  understood  in  its  full  significance  by  carpenters  and  therefore  least 
available  for  students.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Griffith. 

13s.  Elementary  Millwrighting.  The  solution  of  proniems  relating 
to  the  installation  of  manual  arts  machinery,  such  as  speeds,  belting, 
belt  lacing,  care  of  belts,  hanging  and  aligning  shafting,  etc.  Theory 
and  practical  applications.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Brigham. 

14s.  Architectural  Drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  Is.  The  course 
consists  of  some  attention  to  the  "orders"  with  much  attention  to  the 
drawing  of  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  buildings.  Details  of  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  water  supply  and  drainage.  Perspective  and  freehand 
sketching  of  architectural  details.     (1)     Mr.  Newton. 

15s.  Machine  Drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  Is.  Sketching,  de- 
tailing, tracing,  and  preparation  of  drawings  of  machines  and  parts  for 
reproduction.  General  drafting  room  methods.  Students  who  wish  to 
make  extra  credit  in  this  course  will  be  permitted  to  add  work  in 
simplified  machine  design.     (1)     Mr.  Newton. 

100a.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  first  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  It  aims  to  develop  a  practical  method  of  relating  the 
fundamental  processes   of  home  and   industrial  life  to   the   dominant 
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interests  of  the  child  thru  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and 
organized  play.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  handwork 
as  a  method  of  teaching  primary  subject-matter.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.)     Miss  Zeitz. 

101b.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Continued  attention 
is  given  to  the  use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  where  it  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  the  industries-  Special  attention  is  given  technique  and  the 
organization  of  such  forms  of  handwork  as  may  be  used  successfully  in 
the  regular  classroom  by  the  regular  teacher.  The  course  will  include 
•jrk  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking,  weaving  of  baskets  and  tex- 
tiles, sewing,  pottery,  and  work  in  thin  wood  and  metal.  (3  toward 
B.  S.  in. Ed.)     Miss  Zeitz. 

140b.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.  For  this  course  see  courses  listed 
under  Education. 

165a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  For  this 
course  see  courses  listed  under  Education. 

180b.  History  of  Manual  Arts.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  man- 
ual arts  movement  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
evaluating  present  day  theory  and  practice.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr.  Griffith. 

MATHEMATICS 

2s.  College  Algebra.  The  usual  standard  course.  (3)  Mr. 
Herrick;  Mr,  Ingold. 

4s.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  The  usual  standard  course,  corre- 
sponding to  a  part  of  mathematics,  course  4  of  the  regular  session. 
(3)     Mr.  KellogG' 

5s.  Differential  Calculus.  The  notion  of  derivative  with  problems 
from  geometry,  mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  physics.  (3)  Mr. 
Kellogg. 

6s.  Integral  Calculus.  The  integral  as  the  inverse  of  the  deriva- 
tive and  as  a  limit  of  a  sum,  with  problems  from  mensuration  and  from 
physics.     (3)     Mr.  Ingold. 

8s-  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamenntal  proposi- 
tions of  solid  geometry  and  the  essentials  of  trigonometry.  (3)  Mr. 
Kellogg;  Mr.  Ingold. 

10s.  Synoptic  Course  in  Mathematics.  A  general  survey  of  mathe- 
matics, beginning  with  elementary  algebra,  and  giving  a  broad 
idea  of  the  main  outlines  of  courses  in  mathematics  up  to  and  including 
the  calculus.  Maturity  rather  than  previous  detailed  technical  knowl- 
edge is  the  essential  prerequisite.  Three  times  a  week — a  fourth  hour 
will  sometimes  be  used  by  special  appointments.     (2)     Mr.  Hedrick- 
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105s.  Advanced  Course.  Advanced  work  usually  given  in  some  one 
of  the  courses  past  course  100  in  the  regular  session  will  be  offered  to 
properly  qualified  students,  but  only  by  special  permission.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  The  work  will  be  conducted  chiefly  by  private  conferences 
with  the  instructors.     (3.)     Mr.  Hedrick;  Mr.  Kellogg. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.     See  Education,  course  141b. 

Mathematical  Conferences.  Informal  conferences  on  topics  of  math- 
ematical interest — historical,  pedagogical  and  scientific — will  be 
held  each  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  announced.  All  students  of  the 
University  may  attend,  and  those  specializing  in  mathematics  or  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hedrick; 
Mr.  Kellogg;  Mr.  Ingold. 

MUSIC 

3s.  Harmony.  Melodic  and  harmonic  relationships  of  tones  are 
established  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  intervals.  This  is  followed  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  triads  and  chords  of  the  seventh 
and  their  inversions,  preparation  and  resolution  of  dissonances  in  gen- 
eral, modulation,  suspension,  passing  and  changing  notes,  and  organ- 
point.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  science  of  harmony  rests.     (3)     Mr.  Pommer. 

7s.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.  The  essential 
elements  in  music  will  be  dwelt  on,  the  styles  of  the  masters  compared, 
and  monumental  works  analyzed  with  reference  to  their  marked  points 
of  beauty  and  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art.  Music  is  here 
offered  from  its  esthetic  and  cultural  side.  Incidentally,  the  historical 
development  of  music  will  be  treated.  No  previous  musical  training  is 
necessary.     (2)     Mr.  Pommer. 

13.0s.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  This  course  includes  nota- 
tions, ear-training,  dictation,  sight-reading,  tone  production,  care  and 
development  of  the  child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  practical  teaching, 
and  is  primarily  designed  for  grade  teachers.  (3  B.  S.  Ed.)  Mr. 
Pommer. 

Private  Instruction  in  Violin  and  Viola.  Graded  course.  Tuition 
for  8  weeks,  1  lesson  a  week,  $10;  tuition  for  8  weeks,  2  lessons  a 
week,  $18-  Time  to  be  arranged.  Law  Building.  No  credit  toward  a 
degree.     Mr.  Vexable. 

Private  Voice  Culture.  Private  instruction  in  rudiments  of  voice 
production,  interpretation,  and  repertoire  building  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual.  Special  work  for  those  desiring  to  teach  singing. 
Tuition  for  two  30-minute  lessons  a  week,  $25.  Law  Building.  Time 
to  be  arranged.    No  credit  toward  a  degree.    Mb.  Alexander 
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Private  Piano  Instruction.  This  work  is  offered  primarily  to  music 
teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  do  special  study  during  the  summer. 
The  student's  individual  needs  will  be  treated  by  (1)  exercises  and 
studies,  (2)  applied  examples  of  these  problems  in  the  classical  forms. 
Tuition  for  two  30-minute  periods  a  week,  $25.  Law  Building.  Time  to 
be  arranged.    No  credit  toward  a  degree.    Mb.  Gauntlett. 

Class  Work  in  Interpretation.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  advanced 
students  are  available  in  private  piano  instruction,  a  class  will  be 
formed  to  supplement  to  private  work.  The  works  of  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Schubert,  and  Chopin  will  be  taken  up  and  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  capable  students  to  appear  in  public.  Only  students 
taking  private  work  are  admitted.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Law  Building. 
No  credit  toward  a  degree.     Mr.  Gauntlett. 

PHILOSOPHY 

la.  Elementary  Logic.  The  formal  principles  of  deduction  and 
induction  with  special  attention  to  the  criticism  of  arguments  and  the 
detection  of  fallacies.     (3)     Me,  Sabine. 

103b.  Elementary  Ethics.  A  study  of  the  chief  types  of  ethical 
theory  and  their  application  to  concrete  moral  problems.  (3)  Mb. 
Williams. 

104a.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  The  principal  systems  of 
Greek  philosophy,  with  the  reading  of  a  number  of  Plato's  dialogs.  (2) 
Mb.  Sabine. 

104b.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Modern  philosophy  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth  century,  considered  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary social,  political  and  scientific  issues.     (3)     Mb.  Sabine. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

These  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  for  more  efficient  direction  of  instruction  in 
physical  education. 

Is.  General  Course  in  Physical  Education.  Short  history  of  physical 
education  with  discussion  of  different  systems;  description  and  adapta- 
tion of  exercise  and  games  to  different  ages  and  conditions;  outline  of 
courses  and  work  for  grades,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  (2  toward  B. 
S.  in  Ed.)     Me.  Beewee. 

2s.  Theory  of  Coaching.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover  thoroly 
the  promotion  and  business  management,  coaching  and  training  of  foot- 
ball, baseball,  basketball,  track  and  other  competitive  sports.  (2 
toward  B.  S-  in  Ed.)     Mb.  Bbeweb. 

3s.  Playgrounds.  Aims  and  purposes  of  playground;  the  play- 
ground as  a  cultural  and  educational  center  supplementary  to  the 
home  and  school;    playground  activities,  organization,  equipment,  ad- 
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ministration  and  management.  Special  emphasis  on  the  school  play- 
ground. The  playground  at  the  University  Elementary  School,  suitably 
equipped  with  apparatus,  will  be  used  for  observational  and  laboratory 
purposes.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Arnold. 

4e-  Practical  Work.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  desire 
instruction  in  the  practical  side  of  physical  education  and  athletics  as 
well  as  those  interested  in  their  own  physical  development  and  health. 
Actual  work  will  be  offered  in  calisthenics,  dumb-bells  and  club  swinging 
apparatus  work,  gymnastic  dancing,  and  competitive  games,  such  as 
football,  basketball,  track  athletics,  baseball,  tennis,  soccer,  etc.  Swim- 
ming will  also  be  offered  for  women.  Those  enrolling  for  this  course  may 
elect  any  one  or  as  many  of  the  above  activities  as  desired.  Gymnasium 
suit  required.     (1)     Mr.  Brewer;   Miss  Arnold. 

PHYSICS 

Those  students  who  have  had  only  a  high  school  course  in  physics 
are  advised  to  take  course  1,  altho  this  course  may  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  had  no  physics. 

Is.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physics-  Special  emphasis  is  put  on  me- 
chanics and  heat  with  some  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
certain  selected  topics  from  the  other  divisions  of  physics.  (5)  Mr, 
Cornelius. 

2e.  Elementary  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Courses 
1  and  2  together  cover  in  an  elementary  manner  the  entire  field  of 
physics.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  electricity  and  magnetism 
and  light.     (3)     Mr.  Stewart. 

20s.  General  Laboratory  Work.  This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  the  laboratory  work  given  in  course  1,  and  is  designed  for  those 
who  feel  need  of  more  practical  experience.     (1)  or  (2)     Mr.  Cornelius. 

107s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Electricity.  This  being  entirely 
individual  work,  the  division  of  time  between  light  and  electricity  can 
be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  student  (1)  or  (2)  Mr.  Cornelius. 

110s.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite  a  year  of  college 
physics,  largely  descriptive,  recommended  to  those  not  prepared  to  take 
up  courses  in  mathematical  physics.  A  knowledge  of  calculus  is  desir- 
able but  not  absolutely  necessary.  Students  desiring  laboratory  work  in 
connection  with  this  course  may  elect  one  or  two  hours  of  107s.  (3) 
Mr.  Stewart. 

Ills.  Mechancis.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry  and  at  least  5  hours 
of  college  physics.  Recommended  to  those  teachers  of  high  school 
physics  who  do  not  expect  to  take  the  more  mathematical  courses  such 
as   course   215   or   the   course   in   mechanics   given    in   the   School   of 
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Engineering.     Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical  and  experi- 
mental development.     Recitations  and  laboratory.     (3)     Mb.  Stewart. 

144s.     Teaching  of  Physics.     Practical   instruction  in  demonstration 
work.     See  announcement  in  courses  listed  under  Education,  page  20. 
Only  one  of  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  summer 
of  1916. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Is.  American  Government.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the  American  government,  local,  state 
and  national.     (3)     Me.  Shepard. 

5s.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  Lectures  and  readings 
on  present  international  relations  and  current  problems  of  world 
politics.     (1)     Mr.  Shepard. 

104a.  European  Government.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal  Governments 
of  Europe  with  considerable  attention  to  political  parties  and 
current  political  questions.     (3)     Mr.  Shepard. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Is.  A  Presentation  of  the  General  Principles  of  Public  and  Personal 
Hygiene  in  the  Application  of  Preventive  Measures  Against  Disease.  It 
includes  occupational  diseases,  the  school  environment,  drug  addiction, 
food  sanitation,  child  hygiene,  economics  of  disease  and  social  insurance. 
(2)     Mr.  Ravenel. 

2s.  Methods  of  Teaching  Hygiene.  This  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  simple  demonstrations  and  experiments,  such  as  can  be  carried  out 
with  the  apparatus  usually  found  in  the  ordinary  schools.  They  aim  to 
give  an  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  sanitation,  of  infection  and  spread 
of  disease,  the  value  of  the  protection  of  food  supplies.  (2)  Mr.  Ravenel. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Is.  Perception  and  Behavior.  This  course  is  intended  to  inform 
the  student  about  the  present  status  of  the  science  of  psychology  and 
its  significance  for  the  understanding  of  the  problems  treated  by  the 
social  and  historical  sciences.  Indirectly  it  will  also  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  work  in  the  professional  schools.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  exercises.     (5)     Mr.  Meyer. 

211s.    Seminar  and  Research.     (1  or  more)     Mr.  Meyer. 
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ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

Is.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  composition,  reading,  conversa- 
tion.    (3)     Mr.  Murray. 

2s.  Rapid  Reading.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  reading  without 
translation;  conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  year 
of  French  and  are  desirous  of  extending  their  reading  knowledge.  (2) 
Mr.  Murray. 

200s.  Seminary  in  Recent  French  Literature.  Reading,  conferences, 
and  reports.    Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Murray. 

SPANISH 

30s.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  composition,  reading,  conversa- 
tion.    (3)     Mr.  Murray. 

A  course  in  second-year  Spanish  will  be  offered  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  it. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Is.  Elementary  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  readings  on 
certain  fundamental  problems,  such  as  the  nature  and  methods  of 
sociology;  the  origin  and  constitution  of  societies;  the  bearing  of  evolu- 
tionary theory  upon  social  problems;  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
family,  the  modern  divorce  problem;  the  growth  of  population;  birth 
and  death  rates;  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population,  social  organiza- 
tion and  control.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation to  social  problems.  Text:  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems.     (3)     Mr.  Bernard. 

Ills.  Criminology.  The  causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  crime. 
After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  work  of  the  criminal  anthropologists 
and  psychologists,  the  criminal  is  studied  with  reference  primarily  to 
his  social,  economic  and  political  environment.  The  relation  of  criminal 
procedure  to  the  social  problem  of  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  probation 
and  parole  and  reformatory  and  penal  methods  are  studied,  considerable 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  penal  systems  now  in  use.  (2)  Mr. 
Bernard. 

115s.  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  social  conditions  in  rural  life. 
The  statistics  and  movements  of  rural  population,  the  physical  envi- 
ronment of  rural  life,  isolation  and  means  of  communication,  rural  oc- 
cupations, co-operative  organizations  among  farmers,  the  family  and 
woman's  position  in  rural  life,  the  country  school,  the  country  church, 
the  movements  for  the  improvement  of  rural  life.  Lectures,  assigned 
reading  and  papers.     (3)     Mr.  Bernard. 
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ZOOLOGY 

la.  General  Zoology.  A  course  designed  to  present  the  fundamental 
principles  of  zoological  science.  A  study  of  a  few  type  forms  with 
laboratory  work,  lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  readings.  Attention 
will  be  paid  especially  to  the  material  which  will  be  available  for 
teaching  in  secondary  schools.  The  course  is  adapted,  however,  either 
to  be  part  of  a  liberal  education  or  a  preparation  for  professional 
study.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  five  laboratory  periods  a 
week.  A  field  trip  every  other  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.  to  study  the  local 
fauna.     (5)     Me.  Isely. 

2b.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.  Prerequisite,  the  com- 
pletion of  course  la  or  lb;  or,  in  the  case  of  upperclassmen,  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  that  the  student  can  pursue  the  course  with  profit.  A 
course  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  on  the  history  and 
principles  of  organic  evolution  and  genetics  and  their  application  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.     (1)     Me.  Isely. 

101a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  An  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  comparative  embryology  of  vertebrates.  Successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  chick  and  pig  are  studied  in  the  laboratory 
from  preparations  of  entire  embryos  and  serial  sections.  The  elements 
of  human  embryology  are  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures,  reading, 
and  demonstrations.     (3)     Me.  Isely. 
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ALICE    I.  HAZELTINE,  Ph.  B., 

Supervisor  Children's  Work,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

EARLE  RAYMOND  HEDRICK,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics.     Engineering  Building,  room  210. 

WILLIAM  M.  HEKKING, 

Associate  in  Free-hand  Drawing,  University  of  Illinois. 
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ROBERT  R.  HUDELSON,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Soils.    Agricultural  Building,  room  107. 

ELMER  HOWARD  HUGHES,  B.S.   in  Agr., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Agricultural  Building,  room  205. 

CLAUDE  BURTON  HUTCHISON,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Farm   Crops.     Agricultural  Building,  room  111. 

LOU1      INGOLD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Engineering   Building,   room   213. 

FREDERICK  B.  ISELY,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Biology,  Central  College.    Biology  Building,  room  110. 

OLIVER  RAY  JOHNSON,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  A.M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Farm  Management. 
Agricultural  Building,  room  216. 

EVA    JOHNSTON,    A.M.,    Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Advisor  of  Women. 
Academic  Hall,  room  217. 

ABNER  JONES,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Peabody  Fellow  in  Education.    Academic  Hall,  room  320. 

CHARLES  E.  KANE,  B.J., 
Assistant  in  Journalism. 

OLIVER  DIMON  KELLOGG.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics.    Engineering  Building,  room  213% 

HARRY  LAVERNE  KEMPSTER,  B.S.  in  Agr., 

Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry.    Live  Stock  Building. 

WILLIAM  HEREFORD  LAWRENCE,  B.S.,  A.B.,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Horticulture.    Horticulture  Building,  room  10. 

HERBERT  G.  LULL,  A.B..  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Washington. 
Academic  Hall,  room  320. 

WILLIS  EDGAR  MANEVAL,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Botany. 

WILLIAM  GWATHMEY  MANLY,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and\  Literature. 
Academic  Hall,  room  203. 

GEORGE  MELCHER,  A.B., 

Director  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and  Research. 
Kansas  City  Public  Schools. 
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JUNIUS  LATHROP  MERIAM,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  School  Supervision.    Elementary  School  Building. 

MAX  F.  MEYER,  Ph.D, 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Academic  Hall,  room  405. 

WALTER  MILLER,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Latin,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 
Academic  Hall,  room  211. 

CHESTER  MURRAY,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Academic  Hall,  room  215. 

GUY  DORIC  NEWTON,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

ALFRED  H.  NOLLE,  A.B.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages 

ALBERT  TEN  EYCK  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  A.M..  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Ancient  History.    Academic  Hall,  room  318. 

ALMON  ERNEST  PARKINS,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Geology.    Geology  Building,  room  204. 

EMMA  K.  PARSONS,  A.B., 
Reference  Librarian. 

ERNEST  CECIL  PEGG,  A.B.,  M.F., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry.    Physics  Building,  room  206. 

JOHN  PICKARD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Classical  Archaelogy  and  History  of  Art,  Curator  of  the 
Museums  of  Art  and  Classical  Archaeology.  Academic  Hall,  room  326. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  POMMER, 

Professor  of  Music.     Student  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Leip- 
zig; Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music,  Vienna. 
Academic  Hall,  room  324. 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  POWELL,  B.S.  in  J., 

Instructor  in  Advertising.    Switzler  Hall,  room  107. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PYLE,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Academic  Hall,  room  405. 

MARGERY  QUIGLEY,  A.B., 
St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

ROBERT  LEE  RAMSAY,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  English.    Academic  Hall,  room  216. 


FACULTY  43 

MAZYCK  PORCHER  RAVENEL,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Bacteriology  and  Preventive  Medicine,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Health  Laboratory.    Medical  Building,  room  2. 

LORIN  GEORGE  RINKLE,  B.S.,  M.S.  in  Agr. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry.    Dairy  Building,  room  9. 

SARAH  F.  ROWAN,  B.  S., 

Extension  Lecturer  on  Home  Economics,  Mississippi  Industrial  In- 
stitute and  College. 

GEORGE  HOLLAND   SABINE.  A.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy.    Academic  Hall,  room  302. 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry.    Schweitzer  Hall,  room  209. 

HENRY  ORMAL  SEVERANCE,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Librarian.     Library,  room  111. 

WALTER  JAMES  SHEPARD,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
Academic  Hall,  room  315. 

OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics.    Physics  Building,  room  104. 

HOWARD  C.  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Education,  Drury  College. 

LEWIS  F.  THOMAS,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Drury  College. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  History.    Academic  Hall,  room  318. 

EDWIN  A.  TROWBRIDGE,  B.S.  in  Agr., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.    Agricultural  Building,  room  205. 

PERRY  FOX  TROWBRIDGE,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Chemist  in  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.    Schweitzer  Hall,  room  105. 

JONAS  VILES,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  American  History.    Academic  Hall,  room  316. 

ELIZABETH  B.  WALES, 

Secretary,  Missouri  Library  Commission. 

TOM  WALKER, 

Rural  School  Inspector,  Department  of  Education.    Jefferson  City. 

ELLIOTT  ADAMS  WHITE,  A,B., 
Instructor  in  English, 
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WILLIAM  ALBERT  WILKINSON,  B.S.,  A.M., 

Head  of  Department  of  Education,  State  Normal  School. 
Mayville,  North  Dakota. 

CHARLES  HAMILTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.  , 

Secretary  of  University  Extension.    Academic  Hall,  room  128. 

WALTER  WILLIAMS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Journalism.    Switzler  Hall,  room  101. 

JESSE  ERWIN  WRENCH,  A.B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History.    Academic  Hall,  room  318. 

JULIA  ZEITZ, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts.     Gordon  Hotel  Building,  room  27. 


EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEDULE 


Roman  numerals,  as  I,  II,  indicate  the  number  of  sections  of  a 
class.  In  giving  the  names  of  the  buildings,  the  following  abbreviations 
are  used:  Ac,  Academic  Hall;  Ag.,  Agricultural  Building;  Biol.,  Biology- 
Building;  Com.,  Commerce  Building;  Dairy,  Dairy  Building;  Eng., 
Engineering  Building;  Geol.,  Geology  Building;  G.  H.  B.,  Gordon  Hotel 
Building;  Gym.,  Rothwell  Gymnasium;  Hort.  Horticultural  Building; 
M.  A.,  Manual  Arts  Building;  Med.,  Medical  Building;  Phys.,  Physics 
Building;  Poul.,  Poultry  Building;  Sw.,  Switzler  Hall;  Sch.,  Schweitzer 
Hall. 


SCHEDULE 

D  means  each  week  day  except  Saturday 


Course 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Q  • 
«    O 

Agricultural  Chemistry 
1     Agricultural  Chemistry. .  . 
101     Advanced     Agricultural.. 

3TTh 

2-4MWF 

Sch       21 
Sch 

Sch 

Ag      200 
Ag      209 
Ag      209 

Ac      409 
Ac      409 
Ac      409 
Ac      409 

Biol    103 
Biol    205 
Biol    103 

Chem     3 
Chem     2 

Chem     3 
Chem     3 
Chem.  11 
Chem     3 

Chem     7 

Sch     202 

300 

102     Slaughtering   of  Domestic 
Animals 

Animal  Husbandry 
lab  Breeds  and  Market  Class- 
es of  Live  Stock 

8-10D 

9D 

8D 

S10 

100a  Animal  Nutrition 

101b  Animal  Breeding      

Art — Theory  and  Practice 
2s    Introduction  to  art 

8-lOD 

370 

4s   Construction 

371 

103s    Design 

106s   Painting 

Botany 
la  General  Botany 

lOMWFS 
11TTH 
2TTh 

8D 

.  8-lOD 

11-lMWF 

2-4MWF 

9-llMWF 
9-10TTh 

11-1  any 

two  days 
8-lOD 

11-1MF 

11-lD 

11-lD 

S30 

3  a  General  Bacteriology 

101s   Taxonomy  and  Ecology.  . 

Chemistry 
4a  Elementary           Inorganic 

Chemistry 

331 
S40 

15a  Organic  Chemistry 

10MWF 
11W 
9D 

27a  Qualitative  Analysis 

Ill     Organic  Chemistry 

121s    Inorganic         Quantitative 
Analysis 

341 

342 

135s    Radioactivity   and    recent 
Chemical  Theories 

12MWF 



(45) 
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SCHEDULE— Continued 


Course 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

a  • 
8  o 

Classical  Archaeology  and 
The  History  of  Art 
Is    History  of   French    Paint- 
ing   

8D 

10MWF 
UMWF 

9D 

10MWF 
9D 

8D 

10MWF 

8D 

UD 

9D 

12D 

UD 

9TTh 

9D 
UD 
12D 

10MWF 
lOTTh 
10MWF 

UTTh 
3MWF 
10MWF 

Ac      319 
Ac      319 
Ac      319 

Ac      319 

Dairy     3 
Dairy     3 

Com       7 

Com       7 
Com       3 
Com       3 

Ac      205  • 
Ac      301 

Ac      404 
Ac      408 
Ac 

Ac      110 
Ac      409 
Ac      311 
Ac      314 

GHB 
MA 
Eng    203 

*5fl 

2s    Classical  Mythology 

3. SI 

110s   Roman  Life 

Ills    History  of   Italian   Rena- 
issance Painting 

Dairy  Husbandry 
la-b  Elements  of  Dairying.  .  .  . 
100b  Milk  Production 

Economics 
Is   General  Economics 

11-1MW 
2-4  MW 

360 
370 

105s   Money,  Credit,  and  Bank- 
ing   

» m 

100s   Rural  Economics 

115s   Public  Revenues 

Education 
102a  Educational  Phychology,  I 

II 

110s  The  Phychology  of  Learn - 

112a  The  Abnormal  Child.  . 

120s   History  of  Education 

130a  Theory  of  Teaching,  I 

Theory  of  Teaching,  II..  . 
131s   Teaching  of  Art.  . 

110 

136s   Teaching  of  German 

137s    Teaching  of  History 

138b  Teaching  of  Home  Eco- 

140b  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts 
141b  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

SCHEDULE 
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Course 


144s 
148s 

149s 
150b 
151 


152s 
161b 
163b 
165a 

167s 

170b 
221s 

230s 

260b 


Teaching  of  Physics 

Educational          Measure- 
ments  

Teacher  Training  Course. 

Supervision  of  Teaching.   . 

Elementary        Education, 
Part  1 

Elementary        Education, 
Part  2 

Elementary        Education, 
Part  3 

Public  Schools 

School  Administration  .  .  . 

High  School  Problems.  .  .  . 

Organization  and  Admin- 
istration of  Manual  Arts 

Supervision  and  Adminis 
tration  of  Rural  Schools 

Principles  of  Education. .  . 

Research    in    Educational 
Phychology 

Seminary     in    Theory     of 
Teaching 

Seminary  in  School     Ad- 
ministration     


Lect. 


English 
Is   Composition     and     Rhet- 
oric, I 

Composition     and     Rhet- 
oric, II 

3s    English  Literature 

6s    Narration  and  Description 

26s    Public    Speaking,     I 

Public    Speaking,     II.... 
119s    The  English  Language  .  .  . 


10MWF 

9D 

10MWF 
12D 

UD 

9D 

12D 

11D 

9D 

8D 

2MWF 

2-4D 
11D 


8D 
9D 

8D 

8D 
9D 

UMWF 
1 1  M  WF 
UTThS 
9D 


Lab. 


Room 


Phys  100 


Eng 

211 

Ac 

110 

Ac 

119 

Ac 

205 

Ac 

130 

Ac 

130 

Ac 

119 

Ac 

119 

Ac 

119 

MA 


Ac 
Ac 

214 

Ac 

Ac 

110 

Ac 

110 

Ac      202 


Ac 

214 

381 

Ac 

214 

382 

Ac 

202 

383 

Ac 

130 

384 

Ac 

130 

385 

Ac 

220 

.  . . 

"<  z 


380 
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SCHEDULE— Continued 


Course 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

§6 

120s    Introductory     Course     in 
Old  English 

8D 
9D 

10MWF 

8D 
8-10S 

Ac      212 
Ac      202 

Ac      214 

Ac      201 
Ac      214 

145s   Milton 

162s  The  Rise  of  English  Prose 
Fiction 

>77s   Recent  and  Current  Eng- 
lish Literature 

219s   The  Popular  Ballad 

231s  The  Rise  of  the  Drama  . 

Entomology 
2a-b  Elementary  Entomology. . 
110b  Advanced         Economic 

Entomology 

Farm  Crops 
la-b  Farm  Crops . 

9MWF 
2MWF 

10D 
8MTWTh 

8-10TTh 
2-4TTh 

11-1MTW 
Th 

Hort     15 
Hort     15 

Ag      200 
Hort    84 

390 

3a  Field  Crop  Management. . 

Farm  Management 
Ills   Farm  Organization  ...... 

400 
01 

203s  Advanced      Farm      Man- 

Forestry 

Geology 

Is   Principles  of  Geology 

100s    Mineral  Resources  of  the 
u.  S. .                 

8D 

9MWF 

Geol  205 
Geol  206 

41U 

105s   Field  Course.  . 

SCHEDULE 
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Course 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

3  o 

Geography 
2s   Teachers'  Geography  .... 

8MWF 
9D 

8TThS 

12D 

8D 
10D 

9MWF 
9TThS 

Geol  206 
Geol  205 
Geol  206 

Ac      310 

Ac      310 
Ac      311 

Ac      310 
Ac      310 
Ac      311 

Ac      220 
Ac      202 

Ac      305 
Ac      310 
Ac      305 
Ac      314 
Ac      314 

Ac      305 
Ac      305 
Ac      314 
Ac      314 

420 

3s   Fundamentals  of  Physical 
and  Human    Geography 

421 

101s   Geographic     Influences  in 
American  History 

German 
Is   Elementary  German 

430 

2s    Reading,       Syntax,      and 
Composition 

431 

104s   Masterpieces 

110s  Advanced         Composition 
and  Conversation 

112s   German  Drama  of  19th  C . 

222s   Seminary 

Greek 
Is   Elementary  Greek 

8D 
10MWF 

12D 
IID 

9D 

8D 
IID 

8D 
IID 
12D 

9D 

440 

116s   Greek  Tragedy  in  English 
Translation 

History 
Is    Medieval  History 

450 

4s  Ancient  History 

451 

7s   English  History  and  Govt 

452 

8s  American  History,      I .  . . . 

453 

American  History,     II . .  . 

454 

110s  The   Renaissance  &  Prot- 
estant Revolt 

115s   Recent  European  History 
145s  Advanced  Ancient  History 
193s  Advanced  U.  S.  History.  . 
210a   Seminary      in      Historical 
Research  &  Thesis  work 

230s    The  Eastern  Question.  .  .  . 

10MWF 

Ac 

310 
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SCHEDULE— Continued 


Course 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

id 

255s  The  Crusades 

7MWF 
4Th 

9TTh 

lOTTh 

Ac      305 
Ac      314 

GHB 

GHB 
GHB 

GHB 
GHB 

Hort     11 
Hort     11 

Sw      100 
Sw      100 
Sw      103 
Sw      104 

Sw      107 
Sw      107 

Sw      100 

Sw        A 
Sw     100 

History  Conference 

Home  Economics 
2s   Selection  and  Preparation 
of  Food 

8-10MWF 

10-12MWF 
10-12D 

8-10TThF 
8-10D 

460 

3s    Principles        Underlying 
preparation    of    Batters 
and    Doughs,    Preserva- 
tion of  Food 

461 

51s   Elementary  Clothing 

462 

52s   Principles  of  Selection  and 
Construction    of    Cloth- 
ing  

463 

152s  Advanced  Clothing 

Horticulture 
la-b  General  Horticulture 

8D 
lOTTh 

9D 

8MWF 
9D 
UD 

8TTh  & 
confer- 
ences 
8MWF 

12D 

8MVVF 
10D 

470 

2a-b  Plant  Propagation 

Journalism 
100s   History  and   Principles  of 
Journalism 

10-12MW 

471 

102s   The  News 

103s    Reporting 

104s   Copy  Reading 

105s  The  Editorial 



114s   The  Country  Newspaper  . 
116s   The     Writing    of    Adver- 
tising   

119s    Rural     Newspaper     Man- 
agement  

I30s   Advertising  Management. 
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COCH^E 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

§6 

<  2 

10s 

Latin 

Cicero's  Orations 

Vergil's  Aeneid 

10D 
8D 

11MWF 
10MWF... 

Ac 
Ac 
Ac 
Ac 
Ac 

220 
209 
209 
209 
209 

20s 

481 

50s 

Latin  Prose  Composition.. 

Selected  Readings 

Catullus 

482 

75s 

483 

106s 

9D 

2?0^ 

Cicero's  Orations 

ii> 

Library 
Library  Science  for  Teach- 
ers  

3MWF 

Lib 

Sw 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 
MA 
MA 

MA 
MA 
Sw 
Sw 

GHP 

9 

301 

300 
302 

27 

490 

101a  Library  Economy 

101b  Cataloging  and  Classifica- 
tions  

8-12S 
8-10MWF 
8-10TTh 
8-10MWF 

tOTTh 

11-1MWF 

11-lTTh 

11-lTTh 
11-1MWF 
8-10D 
8-10TTh 
8-10TTh 
8-12S 
8-12S 

8-10D 

110s 

Book    Selection   and    Ref- 
erence Work 

Is 

Manual  Arts 
Mechanical  Drawing 

500 

2s 

Elementary  Woodwork. .  . 

501 

38 

Wood  Turning 

502 

4s 

Furniture  Construction  .  . 

503 

5a 

Tools  and  Materials 

504 

6s 

Pattern  Making 

505 

7s 

Moulding        and        Brass 
Founding 

506 

8s 

Forging 

9s 

Bench  Metal  Work 

508 

10s 

Art  Metal  Work 

509 

lis 

Machine  Work  in  Metal  .  . 

510 

12s 

Roof  Framing 

511 

13a 

Elementary  MilKvrighting 
Architectural  Drawing  .  .  . 

512 

14a 

513 

15s 

Machine  Drawing 

514 

100a 

Handwork     for      Primary 
Grades 
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SCHEDULE— Continued 


Course 


101b  Handwork  for  Intermedi- 
ate Grades 

180b  History  of  Manual  Arts 


10s 
105s 


Mathematics 

College  Algebra,     I 

College  Algebra,  II 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Differential  Calculus 

Integral  Calculus 

Trigonometry  and  Solid 
Geometry  I 

Trigonometry  and  Solid 
Geometry,  II 

Synoptic  course  in  Mat. 

Advanced  Course  Mathe- 
matical Conferences 


Music 

3s   Harmony 

7s  Appreciation 

130s   Elementary  Public  School 
Music 

Philosophy 
la  Elementary  Logic 

103b  Elementary  Ethics 

104a  History   of   Ancient    Phil 
osophy 

104b  History  of  Modern  Phil- 
osophy  

Physical  Education 
Is   General    Course    in    Phy 

sical  Education 

2s  Theory  of  Coaching 


Lect. 


9D 

9D 
11D 

9D 
11D 

8D 

8D 
11MWF 

4T 


11D 

10MWF 


12D 


8D 
8D 


10MWF 
9D 


2MWF 
3MTWF 


Lab. 


Room 


11-1D 
2-TTh 


GHB 
MA 


Eng  202 

Eng  209 

Eng  203 

Eng  208 

Eng  202 

Eng  202 

Eng  203 

Eng  209 

Eng  203 


Ac      324 
Ac      324 

Ac      324 


Ac  205 

Ac  312 

Ac  205 

Ac  201 


Gym 
Gym 
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Course 


3s   Playgrounds.  . . 
4s  Practical  Work. 


Physics 
Is   Elementary  Physics 


2s   Elementary  Physics 

20s   General  Laboratory  work 

107s  Advanced      Laboratory 
work 

110s   Electricity    and     Magnet- 
ism  

Ills    Mechanics 


Political  Science 
Is   American  Government .  . 
5s   Contemporary          Inter- 
national Politics 

104a  European  Government.  . 

Poultry  Husbandry 
la  Elementary  Poultry  Rais- 
ing (First  Course) 

2b  Elementary  Poultry  Rais- 
ing (Second  Course). . . . 

Preventive  Medicine 

Is    Preventive  Medicine 

2s   Method  of  Teaching  Hy- 
giene  


Lect. 


3TTh 
(3  times  a 
4-6) 


11D 

8MWF 


Psychology 
Is   Perception  and  Behavior 
211s   Seminar  and  Research. .  . 


11D 

11D 


9D 

UTTh, 
8D 


ID 
11D 

8TWThF 
9MWF 

8-10MWF 


Lab. 


(Arr) 
week    from 


2-4MTW 
Th 
8-10TTh 
2-4   any 

days 

8-10     any 

days 


8-10TTh 


Room 


Gym 
Gym 


Phys  107 
Phys 107 
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Course 


Romance  Languages 
French 

Is   Elementary  French 

2s   Rapid  Reading  in  French 
200s   Seminary       in         Recent 

French  Literature 

30s   Elementary  Spanish 


Sociology 
Is   Elementary  Sociology.  . .  . 

Ills    Criminology 

115s   Rural  Sociology 


Soils 

la  Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Fer- 
tility  

2a  Soil  Management 


Zoology 
la  General  Zoology. 


2b  Evolution,    Genetics,    and 

Eugenics 

101a  Embryology      of      Verte- 
brates  


Lect. 


8D 
10MWF 


9D 


8D 

10MWF 
9D 


9D 
11D 


12TWTh 


9TTh 
8TTh 


Lab. 


10-1 2TWT 
11-1MF 


S-10MWF 


Room 


Ac      219 
Ac      219 


Ac      219 


Ac  301 
Ac  301 
Ac      301 


Hort      8 
Ag      209 

Biol 


2  o 

5Z 


593 
594 


595 


600 


610 
611 


620 


Biol 
Biol 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

In  addition  to  offering  teachers  the  general  educational  advantages 
which  the  courses  of  the  regular  session  represent,  the  University- 
endeavors  to  provide  in  its  Summer  Session  for  all  those  who  have 
special  interest  of  either  a  practical  or  a  theoretical  kind. 

Superintendents,  principals,  high  school  teachers,  grade  and  rural 
teachers,  graduates  of  institutions  in  the  Missouri  College  Union, 
graduate  students,  and  regular  students  will  find  courses  directly  re- 
lated to  their  special  problems. 

WHY  ATTEND   THE   UNIVERSITY 

Those  who  attend  the  Summer  Session  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  University  of  Missouri.  Besides  the 
regular  work  in  the  class  rooms,  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
other  phases  of  university  life  so  necessary  to  a  broad  educational  out- 
look. Popular  lectures  will  be  given  frequently.  Evening  lectures  will 
be  given  by  men  well  known  in  their  fields  of  specialization.  These 
will  include  a  few  special  lectures  on  international  relations  which 
are  of  great  importance  at  this  time. 

Recreation  and  Play:  Recreation  and  play  are  an  important  part  of 
university  life.  All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  summer.  The  tired  teacher,  after  a  year's  toil,  will  find 
recreation  on  the  athletic  fields.  The  tennis  lover  will  find  twenty 
fully  equipped  courts  at  his  disposal.  There  are  four  basketball  courts, 
and  five  football  and  baseball  fields.  Competitive  games  similar  to 
the  inter-class  contests  of  the  regular  session,  will  be  played.  Hockey 
matches  are  played  at  the  University  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
A  splendid  hockey  field  has  been  laid  out  for  the  university  women 
who  prefer  that  game.  The  running  track  on  Rollins  Field  will  doubt- 
less attract  many,  and  provisions  have  been  made  for  Summer  Session 
students  who  desire  to  train  in  track  work. 

The  University  golf  course  is  one  of  the  best  in  Missouri.  A  more 
beautiful  spot  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  The  rolling  fields, 
the  rugged  hills,  the  splendid  shade  trees,  the  stretches  of  green  grass, 
the  clear  water  of  the  brook,  all  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  links. 
If  one  does  not  play  golf,  there  is  still  left  the  pleasure  of  a  walk 
over  and  around  the  course.    There  one  can  always  find  a  cool  breeze, 
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large  shade  trees,  and  sparkling  spring  water  as  a  relief  from  the 
warm  summer  days. 

University  Farm:  Missouri  is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  agricultural 
states.  It  is  obvious  that  the  future  of  any  state  is  secure,  when  it 
produces  successfully  and  profitably,  in  every  county,  each  year,  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  crops.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  are  doing  much  to  help  this  state  to  retain, 
in  agriculture,  a  front-rank  position  among  the  states  of  the  Union. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  given  all  Summer  Session  students  to 
visit  the  agricultural  college  farm,  and  to  observe  what  is  actually 
being  done  to  aid  farmers. 

Social  and  Religious  Opportunities:  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation Building  forms  a  natural  and  desirable  gathering-place  for 
summer  students.  It  is  a  social  center  for  University  men.  Sunday 
afternoon  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  "Old  Elm"  growing  on  the  lower  campus  by  the  Laws 
Observatory. 

Social  Center  for  Women.  Read  Hall  will  be  kept  open  as  a  social 
center  for  women. 

Columbia  has  six  churches  situated  near  the  University.  Members 
of  these  churches  are  interested  in  the  students  and  endeavor  to 
make  them  feel  at  home  at  the  Sunday  services,  at  the  mid-week  meet- 
ings, and  at  the  meetings  of  the  young  people's  societies. 

WHO  MAY  ENROLL  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Only  those  who  can  qualify  under  the  following  heads  will  be  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Summer  Session: 

1.  Graduates  of  a  fully  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Persons  who  pass  the  entrance  examinations  in  the  required 
number  of  units.  Those  who  desire  to  take  the  entrance  examinations 
should  notify  the  Registrar. 

3.  Persons  21  years  of  age  or  over,  whether  graduates  of  a  high 
school  or  not,  may  enter  as  special  students. 

A  person  under  21  years  of  age  should  write  the  Registrar,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  for  a  blank  certificate.  This  should  be  filled  out  by  the 
proper  official  and  returned  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  write  the  student 
regarding  his  admission.  As  the  necessity  for  correction  appears  in 
many  cases,  the  student  should  avoid  delay  and  inconvenience  by  send- 
ing his  certificate  as  soon  as  possible. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  THIS  SUMMER 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  endeavors  each  year  to  add 
new  courses  or  to  expand  and  modify  old  courses.  It  aims  to  relate 
its  courses  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
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Summer  School  of  Music:  Every  spring  prospective  students  write 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  secure  private  music  les- 
sons. To  meet  this  need  we  have  organized  a  Summer  School  of  Music. 
Private  lessons  will  be  given  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  other  orchestral 
instruments  in  addition  to  choral  and  orchestral  courses  and  courses 
in  harmony.  One  building  on  the  campus  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
school. 

Graduate  Courses:  In  order  to  secure  the  Master's  degree,  a  number 
of  courses  numbered  above  200  must  be  taken.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  give  a  minimum  of  3  hours  of  such  courses  each  summer  in  each 
of  several  departments  so  that  a  student  may  be  able  to  secure  his  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  three  summers  required  to  be  spent  in  residence  for 
the  degree. 

Hospital  Attention:  Students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  have 
the  privilege  of  free  consultation  with  the  University  physicians.  Stu- 
dents are  given  free  bed,  board,  ordinary  nursing,  and  medicine  in 
Parker  Memorial  Hospital  if  they  need  hospital  attention. 

Grade  and  Rural  Teachers:  Several  courses  of  value  to  grade  and 
rural  teachers  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session.  Some  of  these  are 
primary  methods,  grammar  grade  methods,  observation  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School,  primary  and  intermediate  handwork,  music, 
art,  physical  education,  agriculture,  and  school  administration. 

Agriculture:  This  year  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture are  represented  in  the  Summer  Session.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  usually  offered  for  teachers,  advanced  courses  are  offered  for 
those  who  wish  to  work  for  a  degree  in  agriculture  or  education. 

Journalism:  Attention  is  called  to  the  work  in  journalism,  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  stu- 
dents: regular  students,  school  teachers  who  are  in  Columbia  for 
the  summer  only,  and  active  newspaper  men,  especially  country  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  who  desire  to  do  special  work.  The  work  in- 
cludes courses  in  the  country  newspaper,  three  courses  in  advertising, 
and  other  courses  dealing  with  news  and  editorial  problems.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  students  for  practical  work  on  the  Daily  Missourian. 

University  Elementary  School:  The  University  Elementary  School 
is  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education.  Its  purpose  is  the  study  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  public  elementary  schools.  It  is  conducted  as  a  school 
for  experiment  and  observation.  This  school  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  professor  of  school  supervision. 

This  school  will  be  in  session  during  four  weeks  of  the  Summer 
Session  (June  18 — July  13)  as  a  laboratory  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals  and  superintendents  interested  in  elementary  education. 
Students  interested  may  secure  opportunity  for  observation  by  making 
application  to  the  superintendent,  and  paying  the  fee  of  $2.00,  but  the 
number  observing  will  be  limited  to  100  each  hour. 
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This  school  will  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  exposition  of  advanced  methods  of 
teaching  and  management.  The  curriculum  used  will  show  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  greater  enrichment  of  the  traditional  courses  of  study 
thru  a  direct  study  of  home  and  community  life. 

In  grades  I  and  II,  teachers  will  see  effective  work  in  reading, 
writing,  numbers,  etc.,  while  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  playing  of 
games,  in  nature  study,  stories,  and  handwork. 

In  grades  III  and  IV,  local  industries  will  be  studied  in  which  the 
usual  geography,  arithmetic,  and  language  work  is  much  used. 

In  the  upper  grades,  studies  in  industries,  literature,  and  hand- 
work will  show  the  possibility  of  greatly  strengthening  the  usual  work. 

The  department  of  physical  education  and  the  management  of  this 
elementary  school  will  cooperate  in  directing  outdoor  play  on  a  play- 
ground equipped  with  suitable  apparatus.  This  is  open  to  observation 
by  all  without  fee. 

This  school  will  be  open  from  Monday,  June  18  to  Friday  July  13. 
Children  from  any  part  of  the  state  are  welcome,  if  they  have  had  one 
year  of  schooling.  No  tuition  is  charged,  and  all  books  used  are  sup- 
plied by  the  school.  Inquiries  concerning  this  school  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent,  J.  L.  Meriam,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

Manual  Arts:  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  courses  offered  in  this  department.  These  courses  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  college  students  and  teachers  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  advanced  courses  in  this  department. 

Preventive  Medicine:  These  courses  are  especially  valuable  for 
teachers  and  each  teacher  who  has  not  had  work  in  this  department 
should  take  at  least  one  of  the  courses  offered. 

Special  Course  for  County  Superintendents.  This  year  we  shall 
offer  special  courses  for  county  superintendents  and  for  those  speci- 
ally interested  in   rural  school  administration.     See   Education   167s. 

Special  Courses  for  City  Grade  Teachers.  This  year  a  special  effort 
is  made  to  serve  the  large  number  of  city  grade  teachers  who  find  it 
impossible  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Teachers  enter- 
ing June  18th  or  June  25th,  may  take  six  or  seven  hours  for  credit. 
The  following  courses  are  recommended:  Education  151,  155,  156. 
Manual  Arts  100a  and  101b. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

The  recommendation  of  teachers  from  the  School  of  Education  is 
in  charge  of  a  committee  of  faculty  representatives,  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  Thru  this  committee  positions  are  secured, 
not  only  for  students  of  the  regular  session,  but  for  students  who  attend 
the  University  during  the  summer.  In  response  to  requests  from 
proper    authorities,    teachers    are    recommended    for    positions    as    in- 
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structors  in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  as  superintendents;  as  su- 
pervisors in  special  subjects;  as  principals  or  department  teachers  in 
high  schools;  and  as  principals  or  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  The 
committee  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per  cent  of  the  students  of 
the  University  who  wish  positions  of  the  nature  mentioned. 

WHAT  CREDIT  MAY  BE  SECURED 

University  Credit:  All  courses  listed  may  be  taken  for  credit  to- 
ward university  undergraduate  degrees.  All  such  courses  count  to- 
ward the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education.  Almost  all  the  courses  count 
for  credit  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  B.  S.  in  Agricul- 
ture. When  a  course  does  not  count  for  credit  toward  all  three  degrees, 
the  fact  is  noted  in  describing  the  course.  Advanced  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  count  for  credit  toward  the  master's  degree. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  for  more  than  eight  hours' 
credit.  Students  entering  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  session 
may  enroll  for  seven  hours'  credit. 

If  a  student  makes  "E"  in  any  course,  30  per  cent  is  added  to 
credit  toward  graduation;  if  "S"  is  made,  15  per  cent  is  added;  if 
"I"  is  made,  15  per  cent  is  taken  from  his  credit  in  the  course.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  student  to  take  only  as  many  courses  as  will  allow  him 
to  do  justice  to  himself  in  every  course  he  undertakes. 

CREDIT  FOR  COUNTY  CERTIFICATES 

Any  three  hour  course  offered  in  Algebra,  English,  American  His- 
tory, Civics,  Geography,  or  Education  will  meet  the  county  certificate 
requirement. 

CREDIT  FOR  STATE   CERTIFICATES 

Every  possible  opportunity  will  be  given  to  earn  state  certificate 
credit.  Students  working  for  state  certificates  should  write  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  for  a  copy  of  state 
requirements. 

Courses  are  offered  in  practically  every  subject  required  for  any 
kind  of  state  certificate.  The  state  requirements  in  the  several  groups 
and  the  courses  meeting  these  requirements  are  stated  below. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  in  one  subject  be  done  in  one 
summer  or  in  the  same  institution. 

ENGLISH 

(a)  la  College  Rhetoric  and  Composition — 5  hours 
English  Is  and  75s. 

(b)  English  Literature — 2y2  or  5  hours 

English  3s  and  two  of  the  following:  50s,  55s,  and  125s. 
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(c)  History  of  the  English  Language — 2y2  or  5  hours 
English  119s. 

(d)  History  of  English  and  American  Literature — 2y2  or  5  hours 
English  3s  or  175s,  or  both. 

HISTORY 

(a)  Economics — 5  hours 

Economics  Is  and  107s,  or  Is  and  110s. 

(b)  Sociology — 5  hours 

Sociology  Is  and  112s,  or  Is  and  115s. 

(c)  Ancient  History — 5  hours 
History  Is  and  4s. 

(d)  European  History — 5  hours 
History  Is  and  either  2s  or  115s. 

(e)  English  History — 5  hours 
History  7s  and  170s. 

(f)  American  History — 5  hours 

History  8s  and  either  180s  or  Political  Science  Is. 

SCIENCE 
Any  five  hours  in  either  science  required. 

ARTS 
Any  five  hours  in  either  art  required. 

EDUCATION 
Any  five  hours  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 
MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Solid  Geometry  and  Plain  Trigonometry — 5  hours 
Mathematics  8s  and  10s. 

(b)  College  Algebra— -2y2  hours  plus  2y2  hours  of  other  Mathematics 
Mathematics  2s  plus  any  other  two  hour  course. 

(c)  Analytical  Geometry — 2y2  hours 
Mathematics  4s. 

(d)  Calculus — 2y2  hours 
Mathematics  5s  or  6s. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
Geology  Is  and  Geography  3s. 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  is  a  city  of  homes.  The  comforts  and  privileges  of  the 
private  house  are  offered  by  many  citizens  of  Columbia  to  students 
attending  the  University  in  the  summer.     During  the  regular  session 
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3,000  students  live  in  private  homes.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  1,500 
Summer  Session  students  have  the  choice  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  city. 

Rooms  and  board  in  the  same  house  may  be  secured  at  $5  to  $6  a 
week. 

Table  board,  without  room,  may  be  secured  in  private  families  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week.  Rooms  may  be  secured  at  a  minimum  of 
$3  a  month  for  each  person  with  two  in  a  room. 

The  University  will  run  the  cafeteria  at  The  Commons  during 
the  summer.  Several  hundred  students  now  eat  at  the  cafeteria  daily. 
It  is  run  at  cost  for  the  purpose  of  providing  wholesome  food  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  students.  As  in  all  cafeterias  each  diner  waits 
on  himself  and  selects  what  food  he  prefers  to  eat.  The  saving  in 
waiters'  wages  materially  reduces  the  cost.  The  average  price  paid 
for  meals  during  the  present  session  is  liy2  cents  each. 

Sampson  Hall,  a  University  dormitory  for  women,  will  be  open  for 
the  summer.  There  will  be  available  rooms  for  45  women  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  for  the  entire  session: 

10  rooms  at  $21  for  2  women. 

4  rooms  at  $24  for  2  women. 

5  suites  at  $34  for  3  women  (a  suite  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a 
sleeping  porch). 

The  cost  to  each  person  varies,  therefore,  from  $10.50  to  $11.50  for 
the  Summer  Session. 

Students  wishing  rooms  reserved  in  Sampson  Hall  should  make 
application  to  J.  G.  Babb,  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  application 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.  Such  students  who  may 
wish  to  withdraw  their  applications  must  do  so  before  June  1  or  the 
deposit  will  be  forfeited.  The  full  amount  of  room  rent  must  be  paid 
by  June  5  or  the  room  will  be  forfeited. 

The  medium  cost  for  a  summer's  work  in  the  University,  including 
everything  except  railway  fare,  is  about  $70.  That  is,  one-half  the 
students  spend  less  than  $70,  the  other  half  spend  more.  Some  spend 
less  than  $40. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  keep  on  file  a  list 
of  rooms  and  boarding  places  and  will,  after  May  1,  supply  information 
about  room  and  board  for  both  men  and  women. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  library,  hospital,  and  incidental  fee  is  $12  for  the  session  of 
eight  weeks  or  any  part  thereof.  This  fee  is  payable,  upon  entrance,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  fee  some  laboratory  courses  require  a 
special  fee  or  deposit,  or  both: 
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SPECIAL  FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  la,  fee  $6.50;    deposit  $3.50 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  10a,  deposit  $1. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  101a,  fee  $2;    deposit  $3 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  202a,  deposit  $2 

Art,  either  course,  fee  $1 

Astronomy,  course  103,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 

Botany,  Is,  fee  $5;    deposit  $1 

Botany,  3a,  fee  $4;    deposit  $2 

Botany,  101s,  fee  $4;    deposit  $2 

Chemistry,  4a,  fee  $6;    deposit  $4 

Chemistry,  7a,  fee  $6;    deposit  $4 

Chemistry,  15a,  fee  $3;    deposit  $2 

Chemistry,  111,  fee  $8;    deposit  $4 

Chemistry,  121a,  fee  $6;    deposit  $6 

Chemistry,  lSls,  fee  $3;    deposit  $2 

Dairy  Husbandry,  la  or  b,  fee  $3;    deposit  $2 

Education,  151  or  15a,  fee  $2 

Entomology,  2a  or  b,  101b,  fee  $2.50 

Farm  Crops,  la,  fee  $5 

Farm  Management,  lis  or  114s,  deposit  $10 

Geology,  105s,  fee  $10 

Home  Economics,  2s,  fee  $3 

Home  Economics,  3s,  fee  $3 

Home  Economics,  lis,  fee  $3 

Home  Economics,  51s,  fee  $5 

Home  Economics,  52s,  fee  $3.;    deposit  $2 

Home  Economics,  151s,  fee  $3;    deposit  $2 

Journalism:     one  fee  of  $2  for  any  and  all  courses. 

Manual  Arts: 

Is    Mechanical  Drawing,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
2s     Elementary  Woodwork,  fee  $1.25;    deposit  $1.25 
3s    Woodturning,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
4s    Furniture  Construction,  fee  $1.25;    deposit  $2.50 
5a    Tools  and  Materials,  fee  $1 
6s     Pattern  Making,  fee  $1.25;    deposit  $1.25 
7s     Moulding  and  Brass  Founding,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
8s     Forging,  fee  $1.25;    deposit  $1.25 
9s    Bench  Metalwork,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
10s    Art  Material,  fee  $1.25;     deposit  $2.50 
lis    Machine  Work  in  Metal,  fee  $2.50;    deposit  $2.50 
12s    Roof  Framing,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
13s    Elementary  Millwrighting,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
14s    Architectural  Drawing,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
15s     Machine  Drawing,  fee  $1;    deposit  $1 
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100a    Handwork  for  Primary  Grades,  fee  $1.50;    deposit  $1.50 
101b     Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades,  fee  $2.50;    deposit,  $2.50 
Physics: 

Physics  Is,  fee  $5;    deposit  $1 

Physics  2s,  fee  $3;    deposit  $1 

Physics  20s,  fee  $2  per  hour  credit;    deposit  $1 

Physics  107s,  fee  $1.50  per  hour  credit;    deposit  $1.50 
Physical  Education:    fee  $1  for  any  or  all  courses. 
Plant  Propagation,  2a  or  b,  deposit  $2 
Preventive  Medicine,  either  course,  deposit  $1 
Poultry  Husbandry,  la  or  2b,  fee  $1 
Psychology,  105s,  fee  $10 
Slaughtering  Domestic  Animals,  fee  $1 
Soil  Physics,  la,  fee  $4.50;    deposit  $5 
Zoology,  la,  fee  $5;  deposit  $1 
Zoology,  101a,  fee  $4;    deposit  $1 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  for  underclassmen  are  designated  by  numbers  below  100; 
for  upperclassmen  and  graduates  by  numbers  100-199.  Courses  pri- 
marily for  graduates  are  designated  by  numbers  200-299.  The  suffix  s 
as  100s,  indicates  that  the  course  is  a  modification  of  one  of  the  same 
number  given  during  the  regular  session.  The  suffix  a  or  &  as  100a, 
100b,  indicates  that  the  course  corresponds  to  one  given  the  first  or 
second  semester,  respectively,  of  the  regular  session. 

Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours' 
credit  for  the  Summer  Session.  For  further  information  write  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

For  schedule  of  hours,  days,  rooms  and  buildings  see  pages  45ff. 

For  offices  of  faculty  members,  see  pages  40-44 

Note:  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  under- 
graduate course  offered  If  fewer  than  ten  students  elect  it,  and  any 
graduate  course  if  elected  by  fewer  than  four  students. 

AGRICULTURE 

All  courses  listed  under  Agriculture  are  accepted  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
and  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Education.  In  addition, 
the  following  courses  are  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts:  la  or  b,  Agricultural  Chemistry;  101a  or  b,  Advanced  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry;  2a  or  b,  Elementary  Entomology;  110b,  Ad- 
vanced Entomology  and  124s,  Silvicultural  Praxis. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

la  or  b.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Prerequisites,  organic  chemis- 
try 15a  or  b,  and  analytical  chemistry  25a  or  b.  Methods  of  analysis 
of  fertilizers,  soils,  feeding  stuffs,  and  dairy  products,  including  a 
study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  analytical  results.  Students  in 
Home  Economics  may  elect  this  course  in  lieu  of  2a  or  b,  the  sub- 
jects studied  in  the  laboratory  being  selected  to  meet  their  needs. 
(3)     Mr.  P.  F.  Trowbridge. 

10a.  Slaughtering  of  Domestic  Animals  and  Cutting  and  Curing 
of  Meats.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  slaughtering  of  animals 
under  farm  conditions.  In  cutting  and  curing  of  meats  the  various 
methods  are  illustrated,  emphasizing  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  uni- 
form product.  Attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  edible  fats,  the 
making  of  head  cheese  and  sausages  and  in  general  to  the  utilization 
of  by-products.  Students  in  Home  Economics  may  elect  this  course 
(omitting  the  slaughtering)  in  lieu  of  lib.    Mr.  P.  F.  Trowbridge. 

(12) 
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101a  or  b.  Advanced  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of 
course  la  or  b.  A  critical  study  of  methods  in  use  in  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  be  made,  in- 
cluding an  examination  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  for  adulteration. 
Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  P.  F.  Trowbridge. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

la  or  b.  Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  Required.  The 
fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its  relation  to  production.  A 
study  of  animal  form  and  character,  names  and  location  of  parts,  in- 
dications of  feeding  quality,  constitutional  vigor,  sexuality  and  ca- 
pacity for  production  of  meat,  milk,  wool,  work,  and  speed.  Market 
requirements,  breed  identification  and  adaptation.  The  work  covers 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.     (3)  Mr.  Hughes. 

100a.  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemis- 
try, course  5a  or  b.  The  laws  of  animal  nutrition;  an  adaptation  of 
the  facts  of  physiological  chemistry  to  the  subject  of  feeding  domestic 
animals.     (3)     Mr.  Weaver. 

101b.  Animal  Breeding.  Prerequisite,  general  zoology,  course  la 
or  b.  A  treatment  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  animals.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  subjects  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  selection,  line  breed- 
ing, inbreeding,  cross-breeding,  grading,  and  other  subjects  correlated 
with  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  farm  animals.  (3)  Mr.  E.  A. 
Trowbridge. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

la  or  b.  Elements  of  Dairying.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  secretion 
and  composition  of  milk  and  the  causes  of  variation  in  composition; 
the  Babcock  test  applied  to  milk  and  other  products;  determination  of 
total  solids  by  the  use  of  the  lactometer;  the  various  methods  of  cream 
raising,  including  a  study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  cen- 
trifugal separators;  methods  of  making  and  marketing  butter,  with 
special  reference  to  farm  conditions;  proper  handling  of  milk  on  the 
farm.  The  laboratory  work  includes  testing  milk  and  other  dairy  pro- 
ducts, operation  of  cream  separators,  and  making  butter.  (3)  Mr. 
Rinkle. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

2a  or  b.  Elementary  Entomology.  Fundamental  principles  of  in- 
sect life,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic  importance.  Identifi- 
cation, anatomy,  development,  life  histories,  habits,  and  distribution 
of  insects;  also  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  other  animals  and  to 
plant  life.  Technical  study  of  a  limited  number  of  representative  forms 
of  insect  pests  and  remedies  for  their  control.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, laboratory  and  field  work.     (3)     Mr.  Haseman. 
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110b.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  Prerequisite,  course  2a 
or  b.  Supplements  course  2a  or  b.  Includes  a  more  a  technical  study 
of  those  insects  which  are  of  economic  importance.  Supplemented 
by  observations  and  breeding  experiments  in  the  field  and  in  the  in- 
sectary;  intended  primarily  for  those  who  wish  a  more  technical 
knowledge  of  insect  pests  and  their  control.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
field  work.     (3)     Mr.  Haseman. 

FARM  CROPS 

la  or  b.  Farm  Crops.  Required.  A  general  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  production  and  im- 
provement of  the  most  important  farm  crops,  with  special  reference  to 
Missouri  conditions.  Laboratory  studies  in  judging,  grading,  and  test- 
ing of  grains  and  seeds.     (5)  Mr.  McDonald. 

3a.  Field  Crop  Management.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  courses  la 
or  b.  A  study  of  specific  systems  of  cropping  and  of  crop  rotations  for 
Missouri  conditions;  the  management  of  forage,  catch  and  cover  crops 
in  various  systems  of  cropping.     (2)  Mr.  Etheridge. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

The  following  courses  are  field  courses.  The  class  will  locate  in 
some  good  farming  region  in  Missouri  for  the  study  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. The  principles  developed  will  be  based  on  a  study  of  diversified 
farming.  So  far  as  known  these  field  courses  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
United  States  offering  an  opportunity  to  study  diversified  farming  in  a 
region  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  type  of  agriculture. 

Ills.  Farm  Organization.  Elective.  Open  only  to  men  who  have 
been  reared  on  the  farm.  A  field  course  dealing  with  fundamental 
principles  of  farm  management — choosing  a  farm,  arranging  fields, 
planning  and  locating  buildings,  selecting  the  type  of  farming  to  follow, 
and  making  a  working  plan,  maintaining  the  proper  balance  between 
crop  and  stock  enterprises,  fully  equipping  the  farm  in  all  details.  This 
work  will  be  given  in  country  communities  and  actual  farms  studied. 
Daily  for  6  weeks.     (5)  Mr.  Johnson. 

114s.  Farm  Administration.  Prerequisites,  105a  and  either  110b 
or  Ills.  A  field  course  in  farm  management;  detailed  study  of  special 
farms,  methods  of  handling  each  enterprise,  correlation  of  enterprises. 
A  record  of  a  year's  business  will  be  obtained  and  efficiency  factors 
calculated.  Each  two  students  will  study  three  to  five  farms.  A  writ- 
ten report  will  be  made  of  each  farm  showing  present  plan  of  or- 
ganization and  management,  proposed  changes  or  alterations  in  this 
plan,  results  which  the  proposed  changes  should  give.  The  work  will 
be  done  in  co-operation  with  the  owner  or  manager  of  each  farm.  Daily 
for    6    weeks.      (5)    Mr.    Johnson. 

207.  Investigation  of  Systems  of  Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Prac- 
tices.   A  study  of  systems  of  farm  organization  with  emphasis  on  the 
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details   of  this  organization  made  by   means  of  agricultural   surveys 
and  detailed  cost  accounting  records.     Thesis  required.     Mr.  Johnson. 

FORESTRY 

The  courses  in  forestry  will  be  given  in  the  Gasconade  Forest  in 
Phelps  and  Pulaski  Counties,  Missouri. 

124s.  Silvicultural  Praxis.  Detailed  studies  of  the  composition  and 
growth  of  assigned  stands,  with  reports;  factors  controlling  develop- 
ment; silvicultural  needs  of  these  stands  and  the  results  to  be  secured; 
sample  markings  for  improvement  and  for  regeneration.  (2)  Mr. 
Pegg. 

125s.  Mensuration.  Field  work  in  stem  analysis  and  making 
growth  studies;  volume  and  yield  tables  for  use  in  estimating  timber. 
Practice  in  estimating  the  contents  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest  in 
board  feet,  cubic  feet,  and  other  units.  Reconnaissance  of  a  forest  tract. 
(3)  Mr.  Pegg. 

126s.  Lumbering.  A  detailed  study  of  all  phases  of  a  specific  lum- 
bering operation.  It  includes  organization  of  the  operation;  logging 
methods,  log  scaling,  waste  in  logging;  log  transportation;  manage- 
ment and  equipment  of  the  mill;  manufacture,  grading,  and  care  of  the 
product;  waste  in  manufacture;  mill  scale  studies;  costs.  Report  by 
each  student.    Visits  to  other  wood-using  plants.     (3)  Mr.  Pegg. 

HORTICULTURE 

la  or  b.  General  Horticulture.  The  farm  orchard  and  garden;  its 
location  and  arrangement,  together  with  the  propagation,  planting,  cul- 
tivation, and  management  of  the  plants  that  compose  it,  as  well  as  the 
harvesting  and  storage  of  orchard  and  garden  crops.  Lectures  and  re- 
quired reading.     (3)  Mr.  Lawrence. 

100s.  General  Pomology.  Detailed  instruction  is  given  concerning 
climatic  and  soil  requirements,  selection  and  arrangement  of  varieties, 
and  their  pollinizers,  kind  of  nursery  stock,  time  and  method  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  irrigation,  manuring,  thinning  the  fruit,  spraying, 
pruning,  intercropping  and  the  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing  of 
fruits.     (3)  Mr.  Lawrence. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

la.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  First  course.  Deals  with  poultry 
house  construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing  marketing,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  more  common  breeds.  Laboratory  consisting 
of  demonstrations  in  the  practices  of  handling  poultry.  (3)  Mr. 
Kempster. 

2b.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Second  course.  A  continuation  of 
course  la.  Feeding,  and  general  care;  common  diseases  of  poultry; 
incubating,  brooding  and  the  handling  of  farm  poultry.  (3)  Mr. 
Kempster. 
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SOILS 

la.  Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Fertility.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  in  their  relation  to  tillage, 
the  preparation  of  seed  beds,  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  manures  and  the 
maintaining  of  soil  fertility.  Some  knowledge  of  general  chemistry 
and  physics  is  required.  The  lectures  in  this  course  are  equivalent  to 
those  in  the  five-hour  required  course  in  agriculture.  Students  taking 
these  lectures  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  required  course 
by  taking  the  laboratory  work  during  the  regular  session,  after  finishing 
the  necessary  prerequisites.     (3.)  Mr.  Hudelson. 

2a.  Soil  Management.  A  course  dealing  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  soil  physics  and  soil  fertility  to  field  practice.  The  work 
includes  the  practical  phases  of  the  physical  handling  of  soils,  the  man- 
agement of  crop  rotations  for  soil  Improvement,  the  use  of  manures, 
lime  and  fertilizers,  with  particular  reference  to  Missouri  conditions. 
Prerequisite,  course  la  or  its  equivalent.     (3)  Mr.  Hudelson. 

ART— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

2s.  Introductioin  to  Art.  This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of 
design  and  representation,  and  offers  practice  in  drawing  and  water 
color  painting  as  well  as  in  design.  The  principles  are  discussed 
and  illustrated  in  lectures,  with  assigned  readings.  Typical  master- 
pieces of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  studied  by  means  of 
photographic  reproductions.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  tones,  measures, 
and  shapes.  The  course  thus  becomes  a  foundation  one  for  a  student 
with  any  of  the  following  aims:  To  gain  an  insight  into  the  artist's 
mode  of  thought  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  art  principles  in 
every  day  life  as  well  as  some  realization  of  the  fine  arts  as  factors 
in  civilization;  to  teach  the  various  forms  of  drawing  and  manual 
arts;  to  pursue  scientific  subjects  involving  laboratory  drawing;  to 
follow  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  or  the  history  of  art  in 
this  or  other  universities;  to  become  a  practicing  architect,  illustrator, 
craftsman  or  artist  in  any  field  of  the  fine  arts.     (3)  Mr.  Ankeney. 

4s.  Construction.  This  course  is  a  more  advanced  representation 
course  than  2s  and  is  based  on  the  study  of  structure  in  the  work  of 
art.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  representation  of  the  human  figure  and 
its  construction  from  the  artist's  view  point,  both  in  the  drawing  of  the 
figure  iself  and  in  its  use  in  pictorial  composition.  Drawing  from 
draped  models  and  casts,  with  sketching  from  life  and  landscape.  (3) 
Mr.  Ankeney. 

131s.  Teaching  of  Art.  For  details  of  this  course  see  announce- 
ment under  Education. 
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ASTRONOMY 


la.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Fundamental  principles  of  astronomy. 
A  descriptive  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  interpretation. 
Constellation  study  and  observations  at  Laws  Observatory.  (5)  Mr. 
Bakeb. 

2s.  History  of  Astronomy.  A  descriptive  course  dealing  with  the 
development  of  our  knowledge  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies.. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  required.     (3)  Mr.  Baker. 

One  of  the  following  courses  may  be  offered  instead  of  course 
2,  if  elected  by  a  sufficient  number. 

103b.  Practical  Astronomy.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments.  (3)  Mr. 
Baker. 

105b.  Modern  Astronomy.  Prerequisite,  course  1  or  elementary 
physics.  A  study  of  the  problems  and  aims  of  modern  astronomical 
science;  its  relation  to  other  sciences.  Frequent  references  to  cur- 
rent literature  of  astronomy.     (3)     Mr.  Baker. 

BOTANY 

la.  General  Botany.  An  introductory  course  on  the  morphology 
and  physiology  of  plants.  In  the  laboratory,  representative  types  will 
be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  morphology  and  life  history.  The 
student  will  also  perform  suitable  experiments  on  nutrition,  photo- 
synthesis, growth,  etc.  Some  field  work  may  be  included.  (5)  Mr. 
Maneval. 

3a.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite,  General  Botany  or  Gen- 
eral Zoology.  A  brief  course  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteri- 
ology. The  lectures  will  take  up  the  morphology  of  bacteria,  their  re- 
lation to  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decay,  water  and  milk 
supplies  and  diseases  in  plants  and  animals.  Bacteriological  methods 
are  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.     (3)     Mr.  Maneval. 

101s.  Taxonomy  and  Ecology.  Prerequisite,  General  Botany.  The 
classification  of  seed  plants  of  the  local  flora;  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environment,  including  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  development, 
structure  and  succession  of  plant  formations.     (3)     Mr.  Maneval. 

CHEMISTRY 

4a.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  covers  the  same 
ground  as  the  course  in  general  chemistry  in  the  regular  session.  It 
consists  of  laboratory  work,  written  exercises  and  recitations  accom- 
panied by  class-room  demonstrations.  The  fundamental  laws  and 
theories  of  the  subject  are  emphasized  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
typical  elements  and  compounds.  The  class-room  work  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  course.  The  laboratory  experiments  illustrate 
the  different  kinds  of  chemical  changes,  properties  of  typical  elements 
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and  compounds,  and  include  a  study  of  solution  and  ionization.  The 
definiteness  of  chemical  processes  is  demonstrated  by  a  number  of 
quantitative  laboratory  experiments.      (5)      Mr.  Marden. 

7a.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  metals  and  qualita- 
tive analysis.  A  continuation  of  beginning  course  4a.  A  study  of  the 
metals  and  their  compounds  including  the  ordinary  methods  of  de- 
tecting the  common  basic  and  acidic  ions.  Practice  will  be  given  in 
the  analysis  of  various  substances,  the  composition  of  which  is  un- 
known to  the  student.  (This  course  includes  most  of  the  work  formerly 
done  in  the  beginning  course  in  qualitative  analysis.)     (5)     Mr.  Gibson. 

15a.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Introductory  course.  An  ele- 
mentary course  designed  for  those  who  wish  a  brief  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  course  covers  the  requirements  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  in  Home  Economics.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.     (3)     Mr.  Calvert. 

111.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  should  be  preceded  by  ten 
hours'  work  in  chemistry.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
course  with  eight  hours  chemistry.  This  course  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  that  given  in  the  regular  session.  Required  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  in  Chemical  Engineering.     (6)     Mr.  Calvert. 

121a.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Prerequisite  course  7a  or 
its  equivalent.  The  general  principles  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.     (5)     Mr.  Gibson. 

131s.  Physical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  a  college  course  in  physics 
and  at  least  ten  hours  in  chemistry.  Stoichiometry  of  gases,  liquids 
and  solids;  solutions  and  the  theory  of  ionization;  thermochemistry; 
the  phase  rule;  chemical  equilibrium.  According  to  amount  of  labora- 
tory work  elected.     (3),  (4),  or  (5).     Mr.  Marden. 

ECONOMICS 

Is.  General  Economics.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prere- 
quisite to  all  others  offered  in  this  department.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
students  a  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  method.     (3)     Mr.  Wooster. 

107s.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Lectures  and  read- 
ings on  the  development  of  manufacture,  trade,  transportation  and 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 
day,  showing  the  evolution  of  economic  life  and  the  rise  of  the  prin- 
cipal economic  problems  of  today.     (3.)     Mr.  Wooster. 

110s.  Labor  Problems.  A  study  of  labor  unrest,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  recent  events.  The  course  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  rela- 
tion between  wages  and  prices,  takes  up  a  more  extensive  study  of  the 
activities  of  trade  unions,  such  as  strikes,  trade  agreements,  and  ar- 
bitration, and  reviews  the  field  of  social  insurance  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  workmen's  compensation  laws.     (2)  Mr.  Wooster. 
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102a.  Educational  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
education.  This  course  undertakes  to  find  in  the  laws  of  mental 
development,  mental  structure  and  function,  a  scientific  basis  for 
educational  procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  heredity,  instinct, 
and  habits.  The  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology  are 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  school  room,  with  particular  reference 
to  memory  and  drill,  attention,  and  interest.  Text:  Pyle's  Outlines  of 
Educational  Psychology.     (3)  Mr.  Taylor.   Two  sections. 

110s.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Not  given  in  1917.  Prerequi- 
sites, an  approved  course  in  general  psychology,  course  2a  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  educational  psychology,  graduate  or  senior  standing.  An 
advanced  course  which  undertakes  to  work  out  a  science  of  education 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  learning.  Some 
of  the  topics  considered  are  the  development  of  attention,  perception 
and  the  various  mental  functions.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  subjects  of  individual  differences  and  the  laws  of  learning  as  far 
as  determined  by  the  recent  work  in  educational  psychology.  A  part 
of  the  course  will  consist  in  a  study  of  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Texts:  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology  and  Hall's  Youth.  (3) 
Mr.  Pyle. 

111b.  Scientific  Testing  of  Method.  Prerequisite,  one  course  in  gen- 
eral psychology  and  one  in  educational  psychology.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  course  to  apply  the  result  of  psychological  investigation  to 
the  problems  of  the  schoolroom,  in  examining  and  testing  methods  of 
teaching,  the  classification  and  grading  of  pupils,  the  determination  of 
individual  types  and  capacities,  and  in  ascertaining  the  characteristics 
of  the  learning  process.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     (3)  Mr.  Pyle. 

112a.  The  Abnormal  Child.  The  problem  of  this  course  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  exceptional  child.  It  therefore  consists  of  a 
study  of  subnormal  and  supernormal  children  from  the  standpoint  of 
genetic  psychology,  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  wide  variations 
in  ability  together  with  methods  of  determining  them,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  their  proper  treatment.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  (1)  Mr. 
Pyle. 

120s.  History  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  present  educational  prac- 
tices and  tendencies  by  tracing  historically  the  more  important  move- 
ments that  have  made  the  present  educational  situation.  Educational 
practices  are  regarded  not  as  mere  facts,  but  as  the  solutions  of  prob- 
lems which  arose  in  carrying  out  social  purposes  and  which  determined, 
from  stage  to  stage,  the  growth  of  the  school.  The  development  of  the 
curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  and  social  control  of  the  school,  mark 
the  main  lines  of  the  course.     (3)  Mr.  Coursault.    Two  sections. 
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129s.  The  Principles  of  Science  Teaching.  Prerequisite,  Psychology, 
or  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  meaning  and  genesis  of  science;  its 
relations  to  human  progress;  its  significance  in  education;  the  princi- 
ples of  psychology  and  school  administration  that  underlie  effective 
methods  and  equipment  for  science  teaching,  and  adequate  preparation 
of  the  teacher  for  the  work.  Lectures,  conferences,  readings  and  re- 
ports.    (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Education)  Mr.  Twiss. 

130a.  Theory  of  Teaching.  Prerequisite,  course  102  or  its  equiva- 
lent. A  general  course  which  will  formulate  methods  of  class  work  and 
will  illustrate  as  fully  as  time  will  permit  their  application  to  subjects 
in  different  grades  of  school  work.  The  general  topics  to  be  discussed 
are  subject-matter  and  motive;  and  the  recitation,  study,  and  assign- 
ment.    (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Jones.     Two  sections. 

131s.  Teaching  of  Art.  Discussion  of  the  teaching  of  art  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  During  the  summer  session  this 
course  will  be  open  to  students  taking  or  who  have  taken  introduction 
to  art  and  also  to  experienced  school  men  and  women  who  have  had  no 
art  work,  but  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  current  ideas  of  sub- 
ject-matter, method,  etc.  No  actual  drawing  will  be  practiced  in  this 
course.  Lectures,  reading,  discussion,  papers.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr.  Ankeney. 

136s.     Teaching  of  German.     Lectures  and  discussions  on  teaching 

German  in  secondary  schools.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Almstedt. 

137b.     Teaching   of  History.     Has   for   its   aim   the   discussion   of 

practical  questions  in  connection  with  training  for  teaching  history  in 

secondary  schools.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Trenholme. 

140b.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  the  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  Assigned  readings;  planning  courses;  stu- 
dent demonstrations  of  typical  lessons;  class  criticism  and  discussion. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Park. 

141b.  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Lectures,  reading  and  discussions 
on  teaching  mathematics,  with  special  reference  to  high  school  in- 
struction. Students  taking  this  course  should  reserve  hours  for  ob- 
servation, after  consultation  with  the  professor  in  charge.  (2  toward 
B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Ingold. 

149s.  Teaching  Training  Course.  This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  teacher  training  in  the  high  school.  The  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  who  are  now  teaching  the  teacher-training  classes  in  the  high 
school  or  for  those  who  expect  to  do  so.  The  problems  taken  up  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  interests  of  the  students,  but  in  general  will 
deal  with  the  curricula  of  teacher-training  courses  in  different  states, 
practice  teaching  and  observation,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Psychology,  methods,  school  management,  and  rural 
life  problems.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Boehringer. 

ir,0b.  Supervision  of  Teaching.  This  course  emphasizes  supervi- 
sion of  class  work  in  high  schools.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  reci- 
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tation,  class  study,  home  work  and  results.  Students  are  advised  to 
arrange  for  observation  in  Education  152s.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr,  Dienst. 

151.  Elementary  Education.  This  course  is  arranged  for  three 
classes  of  teachers:  (1)  lower  grade  teachers;  (2)  upper  grade  teach- 
ers: (3)  rural  teachers.  Emphasis  is  given  to  every  day  problems  of 
the  schoolroom;  the  course  of  study,  daily  schedules,  recitation  and 
study,  school  management,  sources  for  material.  Students  taking  this 
course  must  reserve  either  8:30  or  9:30  o'clock  daily  for  observation  in 
the  University  Elementary  School.     (See  page  5). 

Part  I.  Lower  grades.  Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of 
reading,  story  telling,  number  work,  drawing,  writing,  games,  handwork. 

Part  II.  Upper  grades.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  essentials 
of  English,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic. 

Part  III.  Rural — or  all  grades.  This  section  is  arranged  to  cover 
all  the  work  of  Parts  I  and  II. 

Students  who  enter  two  weeks  late  may  enroll  for  two  hours  credit, 
without  any  handicap. 

(3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Meriam,  Mr.  Dienst,  Miss  Dreifus, 
Miss  Sinclair. 

152s.  Supervision  and  Observation.  This  course  is  arranged  for 
those  who  wish  to  observe  the  work  of  the  University  Elementary 
School,  but  not  for  full  course  credit.  This  work  is  largely  observa- 
tion and  discussion;  very  little  reading.  Members  of  this  class  may 
select  either  8:30  or  9:30  o'clock  for  observation.  (See  page  5).  This 
course  is  open  to  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  and  teachers. 
(1  or  2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Dienst,  Mr.  Meriam. 

155s.  Primary  Methods.  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  first 
four  years  of  school  life.  How  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  school  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  also  to  formulate  habits  of  independence  and 
true  service  will  be  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
following  topics:  The  child  and  his  environment;  the  transition  from 
the  home  to  the  school;  the  daily  program;  content  of  the  curriculum; 
waste  in  primary  work;  tests  to  measure  the  child's  progress;  the 
slow  child;  teachers'  helps,  such  as  books,  magazines,  pictures,  ma- 
terials and  course  of  study.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Miss  Boehringer. 

156s.  Grammar  Grade  Methods.  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the 
second  four  years  of  school  life.  The  problem  of  how  to  make  a  better 
adjustment  of  school  work  to  the  needs  of  the  boy  and  girl  will  be 
considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  following  topics: 
Social  demands  and  conditions;  individuality  and  types  of  children; 
children's  organizations  in  school  and  out  of  school;  pupil  govern- 
ment; content  of  the  curriculum;  methods  of  study;  teachers'  helps, 
such  as  books,  magazines,  pictures,  materials,  course  of  study.  (2 
toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Boehringer. 

Note:  Courses  155s  and  156s  are  six  weeks'  courses,  beginning 
Monday,  June  25th. 
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161b.  School  Administration.  A  general  treatment  of  the  more  im- 
portant administrative  problems  of  supervising  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  city  school  systems.  A  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  a 
very  careful  study  of  some  one  problem  will  be  required  of  each  stu- 
dent taking  the  course.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Twiss. 

163b.  High  School  Problems.  The  history,  curriculum,  organization 
and  administration  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  connection 
with  this  course  a  series  of  conferences  on  high  school  problems  in 
Missouri  will  be  conducted,  and  these  will  be  open,  without  credit,  to 
students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  course.  (3.  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr.  Twiss. 

165a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  Develop- 
ment of  manual  arts  in  the  United  States;  the  organization  of  work 
in  different  grades;  courses  of  study;  supplies;  plans  and  cost  of 
equipment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  maintenance  and  prob- 
lems of  administration.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Park. 

167s.  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Rural  Schools.  Readings, 
discussions,  lectures  and  reports.  The  course  consists  of  two  parts, 
administration  and  supervision.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  in- 
clude a  study  and  criticism  of  existing  conditions  with  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  state,  county,  township,  and  district  organization  and 
administration;  sources  of  school  revenues  and  methods  of  apportion- 
ment; permanent  school  funds;  training,  experience,  pay,  methods  of 
appointing  teachers;  rural  school  sanitation  and  hygiene,  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  considera- 
tion of  the  superintendent's  office  work;  records  and  reports;  and  the 
technique  of  supervision.     (2  towards  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Jones. 

221s.  Research  in  Educational  Psychology.  Original  studies  of 
problems  in  education.  Laboratory,  library  work,  and  conferences. 
For  graduates  only,  except  that  seniors  of  exceptional  ability  and  much 
previous  training  in  psychology  may  take  the  course  for  1  or  2  hours 
as  subjects  in  learning  experiments.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  Mr. 
Pyle. 

250.  Seminary  in  School  Supervision.  Research  work  toward  grad- 
uate degrees.    Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Meriam. 

251.  The  Public  School  Curriculum.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made 
of  changes  needed  in  the  traditional  course  of  study,  to  make  it  more 
effective  in  modern  life.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  but  the  high  school  curriculum  is  also  studied.  (3  toward 
B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Meriam. 

260b.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course  116b 
or  163b.  A  research  course  in  school  organization  and  administration 
with  special  reference  to  city  school  systems.  The  course  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  thesis  work  for  the  graduate  degree.  (3  toward  B. 
S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Eleikk. 

272s.  Types  of  Educational  Theory.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  give  a  better  insight  into  educational  thought  and  practice  by  a 
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critical  review  of  theories  of  education  which  are  influential  at  the 
present  time.     (2)  Mr.  Coursault. 

ENGLISH 

Is.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in  con- 
struction and  the  kinds  of  composition.  Lectures,  exercises,  and  themes; 
classroom  study  of  literature  illustrative  of  the  different  kinds  of  com- 
position.    (3)     Mr.  Burrowes  and  Miss  Nardin.     (Two  sections.) 

3s.  English  Literature.  A  survey  course,  presenting  the  main  cur- 
rents of  English  literature  from  1600  to  the  present.     (2)  Miss  Nardin. 

50s.  Narration  and  Description.  Study  and  practice  in  the  imagina- 
tive forms  of  writing.     (2)  Miss  Nardin. 

55s.  Pageants  and  Festivals.  A  course  dealing  briefly  with  the 
history  of  the  recent  activity  in  these  forms  of  community  art,  but 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  production  and  presentation  of  festivals  and 
pageants  in  schools  and  civic  groups.     (1)     Miss  Nardin. 

75s.  Oral  Composition.  Drill  in  tone-production,  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation;  practice  in  the  reading  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
brief  original  speeches.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problems 
of  teaching  oral  composition.     (2)  Mr.  Burrowes. 

119s.  The  English  Language.  A  course  in  the  science  of  language, 
with  an  examination  of  the  present  facts  of  the  English  language,  es- 
pecially its  vocabulary,  its  dialects  and  kindred  tongues,  its  writing 
and  spelling,  and  its  sounds.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Old  or  Middle 
English  is  required.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  semester  of 
course  119  in  the  regular  session.     (3)  Mr.  Ramsay. 

125s.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  a  considerable  number  of  Chaucer's 
poems;  the  reading  of  selections  from  other  important  authors  of  the 
14th  Century.     (3)     Mr.  Sedgewick. 

135s.  Shakespeare.  The  careful  reading  of  selected  plays.  (3) 
Mr.  Sedgewick. 

175s.  American  Literature.  A  survey  course,  presenting  the  main 
currents  of  American  literature.     (3)  Mr.  Burrowes. 

265s.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  An  extensive  study  of  the 
poetry  of  these  authors;  investigation  of  special  topics,  historical  and 
critical.     (2)     Mr.  Sedgewick. 

278s.  The  Modern  Drama.  A  comparative  study  of  the  modern 
European  drama.  Under  special  circumstances  this  course  may  be 
taken  by  undergraduates.     (2)  Mr.  Ramsay. 

231s.    Seminary.    The  Rise  of  the  Drama.     (3)     Mr.  Ramsay. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY. 

Is.  Principles  of  Geology.  An  elementary  study  of  the  materials 
that  make  up  the  earth,  including  rocks,  minerals,  and  economic  de- 
posits of  various  kinds;  the  formation  of  the  various  types  of  rocks 
and  their  destruction;  the  development  of  land  forms,  as  mountains, 
plains  and  valleys;  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  contained  in 
the  rocks;  evolution  of  life  from  the  earliest  forms  to  the  most  modern; 
various  geographic  changes  of  the  North  American  continent  in  pre- 
historic times.  Three,  two  to  three-hour  field  excursions  and  one  ex- 
cursion requiring  an  entire  Saturday.      (3)     Mr.  Bratton. 

105s.  Field  Course.  Prerequisite,  5  hours  of  geology.  Intended 
as  preparatory  for  advanced  work  in  geology  and  as  a  basis  for  the 
teaching  of  geology  and  physical  geography.  The  field  work  will  con- 
sist of  mapping  the  areal  geology,  describing  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions, and  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  collecting  in  a  systematic 
way  from  the  formations,  and  reporting  on  the  structural  geology, 
physiography,  and  economic  products  of  a  small  area  in  the  San 
Juan  Mountains  in  Colorado.  Special  topics  are  assigned  to  graduate 
students  and  this  work  may  form  a  basis  for  theses  for  graduate  de- 
grees.    (6  or  8)     Mr.  Tarr. 

Note:  Tents,  cooking  equipment,  and  instruments  are  furnished  by 
the  University.  The  entire  expense  of  the  course  to  each  student  need 
not  exceed  $100. 

Arrangements  for  electing  the  work  should  be  made  with  Mr.  W. 
A.  Tarr  before  June  1. 

Students  should  register  in  geology,  course  205s,  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  research  work.    Students  may  enter  June  12  or  June  24. 

205s.    Research.    Mr.  Tare;    Mr.  Branom. 

GEOGRAPHY 

2s.  Teachers'  Geography.  Designed  especially  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  geography.  The  history  of  geography,  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  modern  geography,  geography  in  the  grades,  the  problems  of 
local  geography,  comparative  geography,  regional  geography,  and  other 
phases  of  geography  teaching.  Maps,  their  use,  elements  of  map  pro- 
jections, and  free-hand  map  drawing.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
field  and  laboratory  work.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Bratton. 

3s.  Fundamentals  of  Physical  and  Human  Geography.  Funda- 
mentals of  climatology  and  physiography  and  their  influence  on  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  man.  Designed  for  students  and 
teachers  of  history,  economics,  physiography,  and  geography.  Labora- 
tory work,  field  work,  recitations,  and  reports  on  readings.  (3)  Mr. 
Branom. 
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4s.  Advanced  Commercial  Geography.  Geographic  factors  affecting 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  commercial  commodities. 
Geographic  principles  underlying  commerce;  sources  of  commercial 
data;  current  international  commercial  questions.  (2  or  3)  Mr. 
Bratton. 

101s.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.  Prerequisite, 
course  2s  or  3s  or  a  good  knowledge  of  either  the  physical  geography 
or  history  of  North  America.  Only  those  phases  of  American  history 
that  appear  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  geographic  conditions 
will  be  considered.  The  course  will  treat  of  such  topics  as:  Events 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  America,  geographic  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  various  settlements,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
expansion  of  the  French,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  history,  the  expansion  of 
the  frontier,  the  fur  trade,  development  of  transportation,  geographic 
factors  in  the  growth  of  cities,  etc.  The  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  topographic  and  relief  maps,  coast  charts,  etc.  (2)  Mr. 
Branom. 

102s.  Geographic  Field  Trip.  The  Atlantic  Coast.  To  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  by  a  northern  route,  along  the  coast  by  water  and  rail,  return- 
ing by  a  southern  route.  Factors  influencing  the  location  and  develop- 
ment of  leading  ports,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington;  coastwise  trade,  including  a  study  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal;  transportation  routes  to  the  interior,  including  a  study 
of  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel;  type 
studies  of  leading  industries.  Courses  3s,  101s  and  110s  recommended 
to  students  intending  to  go.    (3  to  5)     Mr.  Branom. 

The  party  will  leave  Columbia  August  4  and  will  reach  St.  Louis 
on  the  return  trip  September  1. 

The  entire  expense  to  each  student  need  not  exceed  $125.  For  par- 
ticulars address  M.  E.  Branom. 

110s.  Geography  of  North  America.  Prerequisite  course  2s  or  3s 
or  a  good  general  knowledge  of  geography.  Physical  features,  climate, 
plant  life,  animal  life,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  continent;  and 
their  influence  on  the  distribution  of  population,  localization  and  de- 
velopment of  industries,  development  of  transportation,  growth  of 
cities,  and  the  historic  development  of  the  various  countries.  (2  or  3) 
Mr.  Branom. 

GERMAN 

Is.  Elementary  German.  Practical  work  in  the  elements  of  Ger- 
man, on  the  assumption  that  German  is  a  living  language.  Conversa- 
tion.    (3)     Mr.  Nolle. 

2s.  Reading,  Syntax,  and  Composition.  Prerequisites,  German  1, 
or  its  equivalent.  Reading;  live,  oral  composition  work;  grammar  re- 
view;   conversation.     (3)     Mr.  Nolle. 
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104s.  Masterpieces.  Intensive  study,  for  literary  values,  of  a  num- 
ber of  carefully  chosen  modern  German  dramas,  lyric  poems  and  novels. 
Emphasis  will  fall  on  lyric  poems.     (3)  Mr.  Almstedt. 

109s.  Goethe.  Lectures  on  Goethe's  life  and  works.  The  empha- 
sis will  fall  on  Goethe's  lyric  poetry.     (2)     Mr.  Almstedt. 

110s.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  This  course  will 
help  students  to  attain  a  practical  mastery  of  the  language.  Theme- 
writing  and  conversation.  Especially  helpful  to  teachers.  (2)  Mr. 
Nolle. 

222s.  Seminary.  For  advanced  students.  Admission  to  course  after 
conference.     (2)  Mr.  Almstedt. 

The  Teaching  of  German.  For  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  German, 
see  Education  136s. 

HISTORY 

Is.  Medieval  History.  This  course  will  be  an  introduction  to  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  Europe  from  the  time 
of  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  It  is  designed  for  teach- 
ers of  medieval  and  modern  history  and  for  those  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  history.  The  text-books  will  be  Robinson,  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Western  Europe,  and  Trenholme,  Syllabus  for  the  History 
of  Western  Europe.     (3)     Mr.  Wrench. 

2s.  Modern  History.  This  course  is  the  sequel  to  the  preceding, 
carrying  the  development  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
It  uses  the  same  text-books.     (3)     Mr.  Kerner. 

4s.  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  course  for  undergraduates 
and  teachers  of  ancient  history  in  which  the  development  of  the  an- 
cient world  during  the  Greek  period  will  be  especially  studied.  The 
class  will  be  conducted  on  a  discussion  basis.     (3)     Mr.  Wrench. 

7s.  English  History  and  Government.  An  introductory  course  deal- 
ing with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  British  people  and  their  in- 
stitutions as  a  background  to  later  history.  The  text-books  will  be 
Cheyney,  Short  History  of  England,  and  Trenholme,  Outline  of  English 
History.     (3)     Mr.  Trenholme. 

8s.  American  History.  A  general  course  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1783.  The 
text-book  will  be  Fish,  Development  of  American  Nationality.  (3)  Mr. 
Viles,  Mr.  Stephens. 

115s.  Recent  European  History.  The  political,  social,  economic, 
and  institutional  development  of  Europe  since  1815.     (3)     Mr.  Kerner. 

110s.  The  Renaissance.  A  study  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  medieval  world  and  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
point  of  view.     (2)     Mr.  Wrench. 

160s.  The  French  Revolution.  The  Political,  economic,  and  social 
history  of  Europe,  1789  to  1799;  lectures  and  class  discussions.  (2) 
Mr.  Kerner. 
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170s.  Modem  England  and  the  British  Empire.  An  advanced  Eng- 
lish history  course  dealing  with  the  growth  of  democracy  in  Great 
Britian  and  the  organization  of  the  British  Empire.  Lectures,  reports, 
oral  and  written  quizzes.     (3)     Mr.  Trenholme. 

180s.  American  Social  History.  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
American  Society,  with  emphasis  on  the  economic  and  social  progress 
since  the  Revolution.     (3)     Mr.  Stephens. 

186s.  History  of  Missouri.  The  primary  aim  of  this  course  will 
be  to  give  an  account  of  the  development  of  Missouri  since  1803;  of 
special  interest  in  reference  to  the  approaching  centennial.  (3)  Mr. 
Viles. 

210s.  Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.  A  course 
giving  opportunity  for  research  and  thesis  work  along  special  lines. 
Primarily  intended  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  The  work 
of  the  student  will  be  under  the  instructor  most  interested  in  the  field 
in  which  the  topic  of  special  research  lies.     (1),  (2),  or  (3). 

History  Conference.  Weekly,  thruout  the  session,  conferences  of 
those  interested  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools  will  be  held. 
Topics  connected  with  history  teaching  will  be  discussed  by  members 
of  the  history,  and  the  allied  departments.  Round  table  discussions  and 
questions  raised  by  actual  problems  will  go  to  make  up  the  programs. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

2s.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elementary  food  course 
planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  preparation  and  selection  of  food.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made 
of  sugar  and  vegetable  cookery,  protein  cookery,  fats,  their  nutritive 
value  and  cost.  All  the  work  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  principles  involved,  the  aim  being  to  discover  the  scientific 
facts  which  underlie  the  cooking  processes,  and  by  this  means  to  sim- 
plify them  and  make  them  more  rational.     (3)     Miss  Naylor. 

3s.  Principles  Underlying  Preparation  of  Batters  and  Doughs,  and 
Preservation  of  Food.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  2s,  and 
preferably  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  it.  It  will  take  up 
the  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  the  mixing  of  batters  and 
doughs,  and  the  principles  of  the  preservation  of  food.  This  course 
will  be  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  and  grade  school 
teachers  interested  in  bread  and  canning  clubs  among  the  girls.  Two 
sections.     (3)     Miss  Naylor. 

(Courses  2s  and  3s  are  the  equivalent  of  course  la  or  b  in  the 
general  catalog). 

10a.  Household  Problems.  This  is  a  course  planned  to  give  the 
student  a  general  insight  into  the  field  of  home  economics  through 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  modern  home.     (2)  Miss  McGhee. 

lib.  Food  Problems  of  the  Household.  Prerequisite:  Course  la 
or  b,  or  the  equivalent.     The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  stu- 
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dent  to  deal  with  the  food  problem  as  is  presents  itself  in  the  average 
home.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  balanced  diet,  the 
nutritive  value  and  the  cost  of  the  different  food  materials,  the  pur- 
chase and  care  of  food  in  the  home,  its  preparation  and  serving.  Thru- 
out  the  course  meals  are  planned  to  meet  definite  conditions,  prepared 
and  served.     (2)  Miss  McGhee. 

51s.  Elementary  Clothing.  This  course  takes  up  the  clothing  prob- 
lem as  it  should  be  presented  to  the  high  school  girl.  The  selection 
of  materials  and  principles  of  construction  will  be  worked  out  thru 
the  planning  and  making  of  underwear  and  a  simple  dress.  (5  toward 
B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Ronzone. 

101a.  House  Sanitation.  Prerequisites:  Physiology,  bacteriology, 
or  preventive  medicine.  A  study  of  the  situation,  ventilation,  heating, 
lighting,  water  supply,  drainage  and  care  of  the  house  with  reference 
to  health,  convenience  and  cost.  Public  sanitation  as  it  relates  to  the 
household  is  considered.     (3)  Miss  McGhee. 

151s.  The  Clothing  Problem.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  51 
or  52,  physiology,  and  organic  chemistry.  A  study  of  the  selection, 
construction  and  care  of  the  clothing  for  the  infant,  child  and  adult 
from  the  hygienic,  social  and  economic  standpoints.  This  includes  a 
study  of  the  textile  fabrics,  their  characteristics,  manufacture  and  cost 
and  the  problem  of  household  linens.  (Last  half  to  be  given  next  sum- 
mer).    (3  towards  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Ronzone. 

JOURNALISM 

100s.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  History  of  newspaper 
making  since  1850,  of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the 
meanings  and  aims  of  journalism,  and  its  fundamental  problems.  (3 
toward  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Williams. 

101s.  Comparative  Journalism.  Journalistic  conditions  in  all 
countries,  comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers.  (2  toward  A.  B.,  B.  S. 
in  Ed.,  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Williams. 

102s.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news,  the  work  of  press 
associations,  the  writing  of  news,  news  values.  Special  instruction 
designed  to  aid  teachers  of  journalism  in  high  schools  will  be  given. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Martin. 

103s.  Reporting.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth  in  ac- 
tual practice,  with  assignments,  the  methods  of  gathering  and  writing 
news  and  special  articles.  The  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
Missourian,  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  (&  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B. 
J.)    Mr.  Martin. 

104s.  Copy  Reading.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  edit- 
ing of  newspaper  copy  and  writing  of  headlines.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Martin. 
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114e.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Study  of  the  special  editorial  and 
news  problems  in  the  small  town  or  country  field;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Williams. 

116s.  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  consider  writing  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns;  production 
of  sales  literature,  booklets  and  business  correspondence  for  the  small- 
city  merchant.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Hailey. 

119e.  Rural  Newspaper  Management.  Considers  business  problems 
of  the  country  newspaper  and  printing  office,  circulation  promotion, 
handling  of  office  details  of  circulation,  office  and  bookkeeping  systems. 
Efficiency  and  cost-finding  considered  in  relation  to  the  country  office. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)    Mr.  Hailey. 

130s.  Advertising  Management.  Includes  study  of  salesmanship  of 
advertising,  the  promotion  of  special  editions,  pages  and  selling  Ideas 
of  benefit  to  the  small-city  merchant  and  publisher.  In  addition  are 
considered  the  salesmanship  of  all  products  of  the  country  newspaper 
office  and  methods  of  handling  both  local  and  foreign  advertising  in 
the  country  newspaper  office.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)  Mr. 
Hailey. 

LATIN 

15a.  Sallust's  Catiline.  A  study  of  the  great  conspiracy  from  the 
historian's  view-point;  intended  primarily  for  students  that  have  had 
two  years  of  high  school  Latin,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  Cicero's 
orations  against  Catiline.     (3)  Mies  Cauthobn. 

20s.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  Latin. 
Study  of  the  subject-matter,  forms,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  the  poem. 
(3)    Miss  Cauthobn. 

50e.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in 
Latin.    (2)  Miss  Cauthobn. 

75s.  Seneca's  Tragedies.  A  study  of  Roman  tragedy  early  and 
late.  The  reading  and  interpretation  of  Seneca's  Troades,  Medea,  Her- 
cules.    (2)   Mr.  MiLLEB. 

103s.  Cicero's  Letters.  A  study  of  Roman  public  and  private  life 
through  the  correspondence  of  Cicero.     (3)     Mr.  Milleb. 

217s.  Seminary.  A  critical  study  of  selected  poems  of  Catullus, 
with  interpretations  by  the  members  and  papers  discussing  problems 
connected  with  the  development  of  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  among  the 
Romans.     (3)  Mr.  Milleb. 

LIBRARY 

Is.  Library  Science  for  Teachers.  This  is  a  non-technical  course  de- 
signed for  teachers  who  wish  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
library  methods  to  care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  embraces  such 
subjects  as  equipment  and  supplies,  the  selection,  purchase,  classifica- 
tion, cataloging  and  repair  of  books  and  systems  of  loaning  them, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Sevebance. 
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MANUAL  ARTS 

Is.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  use  of  drawing  instruments  and 
materials,  projections,  straight  lines  and  circles;  problems  involving 
tangents,  planes  of  projection,  revolution  of  solids,  intersection  and 
development  of  surfaces;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawings;  practical 
applications  of  drawings  in  shop  work.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Education,  or 
a  degree  in  Engineering)*     Mr.  Newton. 

2s.  Elementary  Woodwork.  A  beginning  course  in  woodwork  and 
woodfmishing.  Thru  simple  problems  of  construction,  selected  because 
of  their  interest,  proper  methods  of  handling  tools  and  working  wood 
are  taught.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  elementary  study  of  tools 
and  materials.  Course  Is  should  precede  or  accompany  this  course. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  or  a  degree  in  Engineering.)     Mr.  Beeit. 

3s.  Woodturning.  A  study  of  the  lathe,  tools  used,  and  processes 
involved  in  turning  between  centers;  face  plate  work;  polishing  and 
finishing.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Education  or  a  degree  in  Engineering)* 
Mr.  Beeit. 

4s.  Advanced  Woodwork.  Prerequisite,  course  2s  or  its  equiva- 
lent. A  continuation  of  course  2s  consisting  of  the  making  of  the  more 
common  joints  together  with  their  application  in  simple  pieces  of 
furniture  such  as  would  be  given  in  upper  grammar  grades  and  first 
year  high  school.  Woodfmishing  such  as  high  school  boys  can  do  suc- 
cessfully.    (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Education)     Mr.  Brett. 

5a.  Tools  and  Materials.  The  sharpening  and  care  of  wood  and 
metal  working  tools,  such  as  handsaws  and  machine  saws,  chisels, 
drills,  lathe  tools,  machine  knives;  brazing  bandsaws.  Sources  of  ma- 
terials, both  wood  and  iron.  Text-book  work  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  lantern  slides.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged  individually. 
Recitation  and  demonstration.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Education  or  a  de- 
gree in  Engineering)  Mr.  Park. 

6s.  Pattern  Making.  Prerequisite,  courses  Is  and  2s  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  principles  of  draft,  shrinkage,  finish,  coring,  split  patterns 
and  loose  piece  patterns.  Construction  of  typical  patterns.  Assigned 
readings  upon  related  subject  matter.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Education, 
or  a  degree  in  Engineering)     Mr.  Cox. 

7s.  Moulding  and  Brass  Founding.  Practice  in  bench  moulding, 
involving  practical  methods  of  ramming,  rolling,  parting,  gating,  and 
venting.  Pouring  in  white  metals  and  brass.  Composition  of  various 
metals;  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Assigned  readings.  Especial 
attention  to  foundry  projects  calculated  to  elicit  interest  in  high  school 
foundry  work  for  general  educational  purposes.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in 
Education  or  a  degree  in  Engineering)*     Mr.  Cox. 

8s.  Forging.  The  nature  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel. 
Practical  methods  of  working  metals  hot  and  cold.  Exercises  include 
work  in  bending,  drawing,  forming,  upsetting,  heading,  welding,  hard- 
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ening,  tempering,  tool  making  and  tool  dressing.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in 
Education  or  a  degree  in  Engineering)*    Mr.  McCreery. 

9s.  Bench  Metalwork.  A  course  in  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  and 
polishing.  Work  with  a  variety  of  baser  metals  such  as  cast  iron 
and  steel.  Fashioning  small  metal  projects  hot  and  cold;  tempering. 
Calipers,  paper  weights,  wrenches,  scribers,  etc.,  are  made,  and  small 
projects  cast  in  the  foundry  are  given  a  finish  in  this  course.  Educa- 
tionally, the  aim  is  to  show  how  bench  metalwork  may  be  made  prac- 
ticable for  high  school  purposes  where  "interest"  is  an  essential  factor. 
Technically,  the  course  provides  desirable  practice  preliminary  to  en- 
trance into  machine  work  in  metals.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Education 
or  a  degree  in  Engineering)*    Mr.  McCreery. 

10s.  Art  Metal  Work.  Designing  and  executing  in  the  finer  met- 
als. Instruction  and  practice  is  given  in  forming,  sawing,  filing,  and 
hard  and  soft  soldering  in  the  making  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  and 
other  forms  of  work  in  brass  and  copper.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
simple  jewelry  work,  such  as  ring  making  and  stone  setting.  (2 
toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Brigham. 

lis.  Machine  Work  in  Metal.  Prerequisite,  course  Is,  8s,  and  9s, 
or  equivalents.  The  student  is  given  the  theory  and  practice  of  work- 
ing metals  with  machines,  such  as  the  engine  lathe,  shaper,  speed 
lathe,  planer,  milling  machine,  universal  grinder,  etc.  Assigned  read- 
ings on  related  subject-matter  are  required.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
or  a  degree  in  Eng.)     Mr.  Brigham. 

12s.  Roof  Framing.  An  intensive  study  of  the  theory  of  roof 
framing,  with  opportunity  for  practical  application  in  the  framing  of 
various  kinds  of  roofs.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  a  mastery  of  that  portion  of  carpentry  usually 
least  understood  in  its  full  significance  by  carpenters  and  therefore 
least  available  for  students.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Park. 

13s.  Elementary  Millwrighting.  The  solution  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  installation  of  manual  arts  machinery,  such  as  speeds,  belt- 
ing, belt  lacing,  care  of  belts,  hanging  and  aligning  shafting,  etc. 
Theory  and  practical  applications.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr. 
Brigham. 

14s.  Architectural  Drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  Is.  The  course 
consists  of' some  attention  to  the  "orders"  with  much  attention  to  the 
drawing  of  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  buildings.  Details  of 
heating  and  lighting,  water  supply  and  drainage.  Perspective  and  free- 
hand sketching  of  architectural  details.     (3)  Mr.  Newton. 

15s.  Machine  Drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  Is.  Sketching,  de- 
tailing, tracing,  and  preparation  of  drawings  of  machines  and  parts 
for    reproduction.      General    drafting    room    methods.      Students    who 

♦Credit  to  the  extent  of  5  hours  will  be  allowed  in  Arts  and  Science 
for  courses  marked  with  a  star;  i.  e.,  2  hours  of  Mechanical  Drawing, 
2  hours  Woodwork,  2  hours  Metalwork. 
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wish  to  make  extra  credit  in  this  course  will  be  permitted  to  add  work 
in  simplified  machine  design.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  or  a  degree  in 
Engineering.)     Mr.  Newton. 

16s.  Furniture  Construction.  An  advanced  course  in  woodwork- 
ing, consisting  of  the  designing  of  furniture  to  be  constructed  and 
construction  involving  the  use  of  the  various  typical  woodshop  ma- 
chines, such  as  jointer,  planer,  mortiser,  universal  saw,  etc.  Wood- 
finishing.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Pabk. 

100a.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  first  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  It  aims  to  develop  a  practical  method  of  relating  the 
fundamental  processes  of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant 
interests  of  the  child  thru  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts 
and  organized  play.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  uee  of  hand- 
work as  a  method  of  teaching  primary  subject-matter.  (3  toward  B.  S. 
in  Ed.)    Miss.  Dobbs;   Miss  Bedford. 

101b.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Continued  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  where  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history, 
literature,  and  the  industries.  Special  attention  is  given  technique 
and  the  organization  of  such  forms  of  handwork  as  may  be  used 
successfully  in  the  regular  classroom  by  the  regular  teacher.  The 
course  will  include  work  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking,  weaving 
of  baskets  and  textiles,  sewing,  pottery,  and  work  in  thin  wood  and 
metal.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Dobbs. 

105s.  Special  Course  in  Handwork  for  City  Teachers.  This  course 
will  open  June  25th  and  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  city  teachers. 
The  subject-matter  will  cover  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
courses  100a  and  101b,  but  with  fewer  projects  worked  out.  The 
number  enrolled  will  be  small  enough  to  permit  special  attentioin  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  student  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Miss  Dobbs. 

140b.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.  For  this  course  see  courses 
listed  under  Education. 

16-5a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  For  this 
course  see  courses  listed  under  Education. 

180b.  History  of  Manual  Arts.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
manual  arts  movement  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  evaluating  present  day  theory  and  practice.  (1  toward  B.  S. 
in  Ed.)     Mr.  Park. 

MATHEMATICS 

2s.  College  Algebra.  The  usual  standard  courses  I.  II.  (3)  Mr. 
Ingold. 

4s.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  The  usual  standard  course,  cor- 
responding to  a  part  of  course  4  of  the  regular  session.  (3)  Mr. 
Caibns. 
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5s.  Differential  Calculus.  The  notion  of  derivative  with  problems 
from  geometry,  mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  physics.  (3)  Mr. 
Cairns. 

6s.  Integral  Calculus.  The  integral  as  the  inverse  of  the  de- 
rivative and  as  a  limit  of  a  sum,  with  problems  from  mensuration  and 
from  physics.     (3)  Mr.  Westfall. 

Courses  5s  and  6s  cannot  be  elected  for  credit  by  those  who  already 
have  credit  for  course  5  of  the  regular  session.  Such  students  should 
take  105s. 

8s.  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  solid  geometry  and  the  essentials  of  trigonometry.  (3)  Mr. 
Ingold. 

10s.  Synoptic  course  in  Mathematics.  A  general  survey  of  mathe- 
matics, beginning  with  elementary  algebra,  and  giving  a  broad  idea 
of  the  main  outlines  of  courses  in  mathematics  up  to  and  including 
the  calculus.  Maturity  rather  than  previous  detailed  technical  knowl- 
edge is  the  essential  prerequisite.     (2)  Mr.  Westfall. 

105s.  Advanced  Course.  Under  this  title  will  be  offered  one  of  the 
following  courses,  similar  to  courses  offered  in  the  regular  session 
under  the  same  titles.  Second  Course  in  Calculus,  Advanced  Algebra. 
(3)   Mr.  Cairns. 

200s.  Graduate  Coarse.  Under  this  title  will  be  offered  one  of  the 
following  courses:  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables,  Modern 
Algebra,  Calculus  of  Variations.    (3)    Mr.  Westfall. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    See  Education,  course  141b. 

Mathematical  Conferences.  Informal  conferences  on  topics  of  math- 
ematical interest — historical,  pedagogical  and  scientific — will  be  held 
each  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  announced.  All  students  of  the  University 
may  attend,  and  those  specializing  in  mathematics  or  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  do  so.  Mr.  Westfall,  Mr.  Cairns, 
Mr.  Ingold. 

MUSIC 

3s.  Harmony.  Melodic  and  harmonic  relationships  of  tones  are 
established  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  intervals.  This  is  followed  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  triads  and  chords  of  the 
seventh  and  their  inversions,  preparation  and  resolution  of  dissonances 
in  general,  modulation,  suspension,  passing  and  changing  notes,  and 
organ-point.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  science  of  harmony  rests.     (3)  Mr.  Pommer. 

7s.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.  The  essential 
elements  in  music  will  be  dwelt  on,  the  styles  of  the  masters  com- 
pared, and  monumental  works  analyzed  with  reference  to  their  marked 
points  of  beauty  and  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art.  Music 
is  here  offered  from  its  esthetic  and  cultural  side.     Incidentally,  the 
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historical  development  of  music  will  be  treated.  No  previous  musical 
training  is  necessary.     (2)  Mr.  Pommer. 

130s.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  This  course  includes  nota- 
tions, ear-training,  dictation,  sight-reading,  tone  production,  care  and 
development  of  the  child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  practical  teach- 
ing, and  is  primarily  designed  for  grade  teachers,  (a  B.  S.  Ed.)  Mr. 
Pommer. 

Private  Instruction  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  The  work  in  this  course 
will  consist  of  technical  exercises  for  the  hand,  some  Etudes,  and  a 
selection  of  compositions  from  the  literature  of  the  piano  suitable  to 
the  ability  and  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Two  thirty  minute 
lessons  each  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Tuition  fee,  $25.00.  Mr. 
Gauntlett,  Law  Building. 

Private  Instruction  in  Violin  Playing.  The  work  will  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  Two  thirty  minute  lessons 
each  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Tuition  fee,  $15.00.  Mr.  Venable, 
Law  Building. 

Private  Instruction  in  Singing.  This  work  will  consist  of  exercises 
for  tone  and  compass,  and  the  study  of  vocalises  and  songs  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Two  thirty  minute  lessons  each 
week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Tuition  fee,  $20.00.  Miss  Wilhelm,  Law 
Building. 

PHILOSOPHY 

la.  Elementary  Logic.  The  formal  principles  of  deduction  and 
induction  with  special  attention  to  the  criticism  of  arguments  and  the 
detection  of  fallacies.     (2)   Mr.  Williams. 

103a.  Ethical  Theory.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  An  in- 
troductory study  of  the  main  problems  of  ethics  and  of  the  chief 
methods  of  their  solution,  with  constant  reference  to  the  principal 
historic  schools  for  illustration  and  interpretation.  The  following 
topics  will  be  included:  The  nature  of  ethics  as  a  philosophical  dis- 
cipline; hedonism;  intuitionism,  utilitarianism,  self-realization;  the 
ground  of  obligation,  conscience,  freedom,  egoism  and  altruism;  op- 
timism and  pessimism.     (3)  Mr.  Williams. 

104b.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Modern  philosophy  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth  century,  considered  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary social,  political  and  scientific  issues.     (3)  Mr.  Williams. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   AND   ATHLETICS 

These  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  re- 
cent great  development  in  the  use  of  play  and  educational  athletics 
and  tbe  establishment  of  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  in  connection 
with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  universities. 

Rothwell  Gymnasium  and  the  adjacent  tennis  courts,  golf  links, 
running  track,  and  play  and  athletic  fields  offer  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  facilities.    All  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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Is.  General  Course  in  Physical  Education.  Short  history  of  phys- 
ical education  with  discussion  of  different  systems;  description  and 
adaptation  of  exercise  and  games  to  different  ages  and  conditions; 
outline  of  courses  and  work  for  grades,  high  schools,  and  colleges. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Brewer. 

2s.  Theory  of  Coaching  and  Training.  This  course  is  intended  to 
cover  thoroly  the  promotion  and  business  management,  training  and 
coaching  of  all  competitive  sports.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
basketball,  baseball,  football  and  track  and  field  athletics,  the  sports 
in  most  common  use.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Brewer. 

3s.  Baseball  and  Basketball.  Theory  and  practice.  Instruction  in 
team  work  and  coaching  methods;  study  of  the  rules.  Lectures  and 
practical  work.  Suits  and  equipment  furnished.  (1  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.)  Mr.  Miller.    Two  sections. 

4s.  Track  and  Field  Athletics  and  Football.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  all  track  and  field  events;  methods  of  prepar- 
ing contestants;  rules  of  competition.  Theoretical  and  practical  work 
in  football.  A  thoro  study  of  individual  positions;  selection  of  men; 
team  play;  defensive  tactics;  study  of  the  rules.  Suits  and  equip- 
ment furnished.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Brewer. 

5s.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gymnastic  Teaching.  Theory  work  in 
nomenclature,  methods  of  roll  call,  squad  division,  organization  and  con- 
trol. Practice:  typical  lessons;  drills  with  wands,  dumbbells,  bar- 
bells, indian  clubs  and  apparatus.  Emphasis  to  be  laid  on  hygienic 
work  which  permits  large  classes  to  be  handled  effectively.  Gym- 
nasium suit  required.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Women — Miss  Stewart. 
Men — Mr.  Miller.     Two  sections. 

6s.  Playgrounds.  Aims  and  purposes  of  the  playground;  the  play- 
ground as  a  cultural  and  educational  center  supplementary  to  the  home 
and  school;  playground  activities;  organization,  equipment,  admin- 
istration, and  management.  Special  emphasis  on  the  school  play- 
ground. The  playground  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  suit- 
ably equipped  with  apparatus  will  be  used  for  observational  and  lab- 
oratory purposes.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Stewart. 

7s.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games.  A  practical  course  in  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  plays,  and  games  suitable  for  the  school  room,  hall  and 
playground.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Stewart. 

8s.  Gymnastic  and  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  Games.  Principles 
of  selection  and  teaching;  sufficient  practice  to  secure  command  of  a 
limited  number  of  dances;  promotion  of  pageants  and  exhibitions. 
Gymnasium  suit  required.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss.  Stewart. 

9s.  Athletics  for  Girls.  This  course  will  cover  basketball,  hockey, 
tennis,  playground  ball,  track  athletics,  and  all  competitive  games 
and  sports  suitable  for  girls  in  high  school  or  college.  Special  atten- 
tion to  promotion,  organization,  playing  rules,  and  coaching  technique. 
(1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Stewart. 
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106.  Practical  Work.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  desire 
instruction  in  the  practical  side  of  physical  training  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  their  own  physical  development  and  health.  Oppor- 
tunity for  actual  work  will  be  offered  in  the  different  gymnasium  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  the  competitive  sports  such  as  basketball,  baseball, 
tennis,  golf,  track  and  field  athletics,  etc.  Swimming  will  be  offered 
for  women,  those  enrolling  for  this  course  may  elect  any  one  or  as 
many  activities  as  desired.  Work  for  both  men  and  women  arranged 
by  groups.  Gymnasium  suit  or  athletic  costume  required.  (1)  Mr. 
Brewer.    Mr.  Miller.     Two  sections.     Miss  Stewart. 

The  fee  for  any  one  or  all  the  courses  is  $1.00  for  the  session  and 
includes  use  of  locker,  showers,  and  all  the  facilities  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

PHYSICS 

Students  who  have  had  only  a  high  school  course  in  Physics  are 
advised  to  take  course  1,  although  it  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
had  no  Physics  at  all. 

Is.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the 
fundamental  principles.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  mechanics  and 
heat,  with  some  work  in  electricity  and  certain  selected  topics  from 
other  divisions  of  physics.     (5)  Mr.  Jauncey. 

2s.  Elementary  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Courses 
1  and  2  together  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner,  the  entire  field  of 
physics.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  electricity,  magnetism  and  light. 
(3)  Mr.  Stewart. 

20s.  General  Laboratory  Work.  A  continuation  of  the  laboratory 
work  of  course  1.  It  is  planned  for  those  who  feel  need  of  more  lab- 
oratory experience.     (1)  or  (2)  Mr.  Jauncey. 

112s.  Heat.  Prerequisite,  a  year  of  college  physics.  A  knowledge 
of  calculus  if  desirable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  course 
is  largely  descriptive,  being  recommended  for  those  who  are  not 
prepared  for  courses  in  mathematical  physics.     (3)  Mr.  Stewart. 

107s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Electricity.  (1)  or  (2)  Mr. 
Jauncey. 

13s.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Physics.  Open  to  those  who  have 
had  5  hours  of  college  physics,  or  have  taught  high  school  physics. 
A  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  principles.  The  work 
is  specially  planned  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the  subject.  (2 
towards  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Stewart. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Is.  American  Federal  Government.  An  introductory  course  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Federal  government  of 
the  United  States.     (3)  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Journey. 
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6b.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  Lectures  and  readings  on 
present  international  relations  and  current  problems  of  world  politics. 
(2)  Mr.  Shepard. 

106a.  Municipal  Government.  A  etudy  of  the  organization  of  cities 
of  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  certain  special  topics,  such  as 
central  control  over  cities,  municipal  elections,  municipal  revenue 
etc.     (2)  Mr.  Journey. 

109b.  International  Law.  A  general  treatment  of  the  law  govern- 
ing international  relations  in  peace  and  war,  with  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  European  war.  (3)  Mr. 
Shepard. 

220s.  Seminary.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  students  who 
are  working  for  higher  degrees  to  receive  guidance  in  their  research. 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  Mr.  Shepard. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Is.  A  Presentation  of  the  General  Principles  of  Public  and  Personal 
Hygiene  in  the  Application  of  Preventive  Measures  Against  Disease.  It 
includes  occupational  diseases,  the  school  environment,  drug  addiction, 
food  sanitation,  child  hygiene,  economics  of  disease  and  social  insur- 
ance.    (2)  Mr.  Ravenel. 

2s.  Methods  of  Teaching  Hygiene.  This  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  simple  demonstrations  and  experiments,  such  as  can  be  carried 
out  with  the  apparatus  usually  found  in  the  ordinary  schools.  They 
aim  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  sanitation,  of  infection 
and  spread  of  disease,  the  value  of  the  protecton  of  food  supplies. 
Section  I  (2);    Section  II  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Ravenel. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Is.  Perception  and  Behavior.  A  study  of  human  life  from  the 
biological  point  of  view.  Human  reflexes  and  instincts  as  resulting 
from  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  from  its  equipment  of  sense 
organs,  motor  organs,  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  development  in  individual  life  of  simple  and  complex  habits,  es- 
pecially those  of  significance  in  human  society.  This  course  is  given 
especially  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  who  desire 
a  biological  foundation  for  the  understanding  of  the  problems  treated 
by  the  social  and  historical  sciences.     (5)  Mr.  Meyer. 

FRENCH 

Is.  Elementary  French.  Grammar,  reading,  conversation;  em- 
phasis on  speaking  and  understanding  the  spoken  language.  (3)  Mr. 
Selbert. 

2s.  Intermediate  French.  For  students  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  French.     Reading  from  19th  century  writers;    discussion, 
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dictation,  composition;  practical  training  in  speaking  and  writing 
French.     (3)  Mr.  Selbert. 

104s.  Practical  Exercises  in  French.  Designed  to  give  facility  and 
accuracy  in  writing  and  speaking  French;  practice  in  narration;  trans- 
lation into  French;  discussion  of  current  events  based  on  some  French 
newspaper  or  periodical.  Conducted  entirely  in  French.  (2)  Mr.  Sel- 
bert. 

115s.  Recent  and  Current  Trench  Literature.  Reading  of  modern 
works;  discussion  of  tendencies  and  results  in  contemporary  French 
literature;  study  of  significant  books  by  Anatole  France,  Brieux,  Bour- 
get,  Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren,  etc.  Open  to  students  having  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  upperclassman  work  in  French.  (2)  Mr.  War- 
shaw. 

212s.  Seminary  in  French  Literature.  Detailed  study  of  some  lit- 
erary movement  or  representative  writer,  in  accordance  with  the  special 
interests  of  the  student.     (2)  Mr.  Warshaw  or  Mr.  Selbert. 

SPANISH 

30s.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar,  reading,  conversation.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  side  of  the  language,  including 
references  to  the  Latin- American  countries.     (3)  Mr.  Warshaw. 

31s.  Reading,  Composition,  Conversation.  Works  of  Spanish  and 
Latin-American  literature  will  be  read  and  discussed;  the  composition- 
work  will  include  Spanish  correspondence;  and  special  attention  will 
be  laid  on  the  ability  to  handle  Spanish  practically.     (3)  Mr.  Warshaw. 

135s.  Latin- American  Life  and  Literature  in  English  Translation. 
The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  students  with  Latin-Amer- 
ican civilization  as  portrayed  in  translations  of  its  literature  and  in 
English  works  dealing  with  the  countries  involved.  No  linguistic  train- 
ing in  Spanish  will  be  required.     (2)  Mr.  Warshaw. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Is.  Elementary  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems.  Lectures  and  readings  on  such  problems  as  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  social  institutions,  race  and  class  adjustments, 
immigration,  population,  family  adjustment  and  solidarity,  social  or- 
ganization and  control.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
social  functions  of  education.     (3.)  Mr.  Bernard;    Mr.  Taylor. 

112s.  Preventive  Philanthropy.  A  general  study  of  preventive 
work  and  preventive  agencies  at  work  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
A  concrete  study  of  the  preventive  aspects  of  education,  health,  sanita- 
tion, thrift,  recreation  and  play.  Consideration  given  to  institutions 
and  agencies  of  normal  life:  the  home,  school,  church,  state.  One 
half  of  the  course  devoted  to  child  welfare  problems.     (2)  Mr.  Taylor. 

115s.  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  rural  conditions  and  their  im- 
provement.    After  a  brief  survey  of  the  general  conditions  underlying 
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rural  life  and  organization,  as  intensive  a  study  as  the  time  permits 
is  made  of  the  institutions  and  other  associational  forms  of  the  rural 
community.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  methods  of  improving 
rural  institutions,  in  particular  the  rural  school  and  the  rural  church. 
(2)  or  (3)  Mr.  Bernard. 

116s.  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in  urban 
communities.  The  origin  and  growth  of  cities.  An  intensive  study  of 
city  planning,  civic  art,  health  and  sanitation,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
institutional  churches  and  settlements,  markets,  transportation  and 
communication  facilities,  and  the  general  organization  of  city  life. 
Some  attention  given  to  municipal  reform  movements.  (2)  or  (3) 
Mr.  Taylor. 

227s.  The  American  Negro.  The  condition  of  the  negro  in  the 
United  States  and  the  factors  which  have  brought  it  about;  the  abil- 
ities, technique  and  culture  of  the  negro  as  manifested  in  his  institu- 
tional and  social  life;  the  social,  economic,  moral,  religious  and  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  negro.  For  advanced  students.  (2)  Mr.  Ber- 
nard. 

ZOOLOGY 

la.  General  Zoology.  A  course  designed  to  present  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  zoological  science.  A  study  of  type  forms,  with 
laboratory  work,  lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  readings.  Atten- 
tion will  be  paid  especially  to  the  material  which  will  be  available  for 
teaching  in  secondary  schools.  The  course  is  intended  to  serve  either 
as  part  of  a  liberal  education  or  as  preparation  for  professional  study. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  A 
field  trip  every  other  Saturday  at  8  a.  m.  to  study  the  local  fauna.  (5) 
Mr.  Isely. 

2b.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.  Prerequisite,  the  comple- 
tion of  course  la  or  lb;  or,  in  the  case  of  upperclassmen,  presentation 
of  evidence  that  the  student  can  pursue  the  course  with  profit.  A 
course  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  on  the  history  and 
principles  of  organic  evolution  and  genetics  and  their  application  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.     (1)  Mr.  Isely. 

101a.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  comparative  embryology  of  vertebrates.  Successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  chick  and  pig  are  studied  in  the  laboratory 
from  preparations  of  entire  embryos  and  serial  sections.  The  elements 
of  human  embryology  are  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures,  reading, 
and  demonstrations.     (3)  Mr.  Isely. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Academic  Hall,  room  105. 
Joseph  Doliver  Elliff,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion, High  School  Visitor.    Academic  Hall,  room  121. 
Herman  Benjamin  Almstedt,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages.    Academic  Hall,  room  309. 
John  S.  Ankeney,  A.  B., 

Professor   of  the   Theory   and   Practice   of  Art.     Academic   HalL 

room  409. 
Robert  Horace  Baker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  Director  of  the  Laws  Observatory. 
Eleanor  Bedford, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 
Luther  Lee  Bernard,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.    Academic  Hall,  room  304. 
Cora  Louise  Boehringer, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Yuma  County,  Arizona. 
Mendel  E.  Branom,  B.  Ed.,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Geology. 
Sam  T.  Bratton, 

Assistant  in  Geology. 
William  J.  Breit, 

Teacher,  Manual  Training,  Excelsior  Springs,  High  School. 
Chester  Leland  Brewer, 

Professor   of   Physical   Education,    Director    of    Gymnasiums    and 

Athletics.    Rothwell  Gymnasium. 
Marshall  H.  Brigham, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 
Hillier  McC.  Burrowers,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English.    Academic  Hall,  room  212. 
William  DeWeese  Cairns,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Oberlin  College.    Engineering 

Building,  201. 
Sidney  Calvert,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry.    Chemistry  Building. 
Emma  B.  Cauthorn, 

Instructor  in  Latin. 
Jesse  Harliaman  Coursault,  A.  B.,  A.  M„  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.    Academic 

Hall,  room  320. 
George  B.  Cox, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 
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Charles  F.  Dienst,  A.  B.f  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Education. 
Matilda  Dreifus, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
Ella  V.  Dobbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 
William  C.  Etheridge,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Farm  Crops.    Agriculture  Building,  room  111. 
Basil  Deane  Gauntlett, 

Director  of  Music,   Stephens  College,   Law   Building. 
Howard  W.  Hailey, 

Assistant  in  Journalism,  Switzler  Hall. 
James  Andrew  Gibson,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry.    Chemistry  Building, 

room  13. 
Leonard  Haseman,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Entomology,  Entomoligist  to  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,   Chief  Inspector  of  Nurseries.     Horticulture 

Building,  room  4. 
Robert  R.  Hudelson,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Soils.    Agriculture  Building,  room  107. 
Elmer  Howard  Hughes,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.     Agriculture  Building, 

room  205. 
Louis  Ingold,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.     Engineering  Building,  room 

213. 
Frederick  B.  Isely,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Biology,  Central  College.    Biology  Building,  room  110. 
G.  George  Eric  M.  Jauncey,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
Oliver  Ray  Johnson,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Farm  Management.     Agriculture  Building, 

room  216. 
Abner  Jones,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Education. 
Rockwell  Cresap  Journey,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Harry  Laverne  Kempster,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry.    Live  Stock  Building. 
Robert  Joseph  Kerner,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
William  Hereford  Lawrence,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Horticulture.     Horticulture  Building,  room  10. 
Willis  Edgar  Maneval,  M.  S.,  Ph.,  D., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 
John  Wesley  Marden,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism.    Switzler  Hall. 
James  W.  McCreery, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 
Elmer  Massey  McDonald,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Crops. 
Nelle  McGhee,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Stephens  College. 
Junius  Lathrop  Meriam,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  School  Supervision.    Elementary  School  Building. 
Max  F.  Meyer,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Academic  Hall,  room  405. 
John  F.  Miller, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education.    Rothwell  Gymnasium. 
Walter  Miller,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.    Academic  Hall, 

room  211. 
Frances  Louise  Nardin,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  English. 
Bess  Naylor,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics.     Gordon  Hotel  Building. 
Guy  Doric  Newton,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry. 
Alfred  H.  Nolle,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages. 
Joseph  C.  Park,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Director  of  Manual  Arts,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Ernest  Cecil  Pegg,  A.  B.,  M.  F., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry.    Physics  Building,  room  206. 
William  Henry  Pommer, 

Professor  of  Music.     Student  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Leip- 
zig; Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music,  Vienna.    Academic  Hall,  room 

324. 
William  Henry  Pyle,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant   Professor   of   Educational   Psychology.     Academic  Hall, 

room  405. 
Robert  Lee  Ramsey,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D„ 

Associate  Professor  of  English.    Academic  Hall,  room  216. 
Mazyck  Porcher  Ravenel,  M.  D., 

Professor   of  Medical   Bacteriology   and   Preventive   Medicine,   Di- 
rector of  Public  Health  Laboratory.     Medical  Building,  room  2. 
Lorin  George  Rinkle,  B.  S.,  M.  S.  in  Agr., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry.     Dairy  Building,  room  9. 
Ethel  Ronzone,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics.     Gordon  Hotel  Building. 
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Garneet  Gladwin  Sedgewick,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Washington  University. 
Louis  Selbert,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Dorothy  Self,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  in  Ed. 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
Henry  Ormal  Severance,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Librarian.    Library,  room  111. 
Walter  James  Shepard,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
Margaret  Sinclair, 

Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Frank  Fletcher  Stephens,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M„  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 
Mary  Stewart, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics.    Physics  Building,  room  104. 
Williiam  A.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Assistant  in  Sociology.    Academic  Hall,  Room  304. 
Howard  Cromwell  Taylor,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.  B„  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor    of   History,    Academic   Hall,    room   318. 
Edwin  A.  Trowbridge,  B.  S.  Agr., 

Professor  of  Animal  Hunsbandry.    Agricultural  Building,  room  205. 
Perry  Fox  Trowbridge,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Chemist  in  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station.     Schweitzer  Hall,  room  105. 
George  R.  Twiss,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Education.    Ohio  State  University. 
George  Venable, 

Instructor  in  Orchestra.    Director  of  the  University  Band. 
Jonas  Viles,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  American  History.     Academic  Hall,  room  316. 
Jacob  Warshaw,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.     Academic  Hall,  room 

£15. 
Luther  A.  Weaver,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Wilhelmus  David  Allen  Westfall,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,   Engineering  Building,  room 

213. 
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Lillian  Wilhelm, 

Instructor  in  Singing  and  Public  School  Music,  Stephens  College. 
Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Secretary  of  University  Extension.    Academic  Hall,  room  128. 
Walter  Williams,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,   Dean  of  the 

Faculty  of  Journalism.     Switzler  Hall,  room  101. 
Harvey  A.  Wooster,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.    Commerce  Building,  room  203B. 
Jesse  Erwin  Wrench,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History.     Academic  Hall,  room  318. 


SUMMER  SESSION  CALENDAR 

June  7         Thursday,  registration 

June  8         Friday,  organization  of  classes 

June  9         Saturday,  regular  class  work  begins 

July  4         Wednesday,   Independence   Day,   holiday 

August  2    Thursday     "^ 

to  L       Examinations 

August  3    Friday  J 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  6th  and  7th,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent will  give  examinations  for  state  certificates. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 


1.    Buildings  and  Booms, 
as  follows: 
Ac. — Academic  Hall 
Agr. — Agriculture 
Biol. — Biology 
Chem. — Chemistry 
Com. — Commerce 
Eng. — Engineering 
Geol. — Geology 

G.  H.  B.— Gordon  Hotel  Building 
Hort. — Horticulture 
Lib. — Library 


The  buildings  are  indicated  by  abbreviations 


L.  S.  P.— Live  Stock  Pavilion 

M.  A. — Manual  Arts 

Med. — Medicine 

Obs. — Observatory 

Phys. — Physics 

Poul. — Poultry 

Gym. — Rothwell  Gymnasium 

Sch. — Schweitzer 

Sw. — Switzler  Hall 

Vet. — Veterinary 
The  room  numbers  follow  the  abbreviations. 

2.  Authorization  of  changes.  Changes  from  the  schedule  can  be  author- 
ized only  by  the  University  Schedule  Committee.  Lists  of  such  changes  will 
be  kept  by  the  Committee  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Schedule  of  Classes  for  Friday,  June  8 

Classes  in  all  two  hour  credit  courses  will  meet  for  organization 
Friday  afternoon,  as  follows: 

7:30  classes  at  1  p.  m. 

8:30  classes  at  1:30  p.  m. 

9:30  classes  at  2  p.  m. 
10:30  classes  at  2:30  p.  m. 
11:30  classes  at  3  p.  m. 

1:30  classes  at  3:30  p.  m. 

2:30  classes  at  4  p.  m. 

Classes  in  all  one  hour  credit  courses  will  meet  for  organization 
at  4:30  Friday,  June  8. 

Schedule  of  Classes  for  Saturday,  June  9 

Classes  in  all  three  hour  credit  courses  and  all  five  hour  credit 
courses  will  meet  at  the  regular  hours  as  scheduled. 


COURSE 

SEC. 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY  |         ROOM 

1 

CARD 
NO. 

Agricultural  Chem- 
istry 

la  or  b  Agricultural  Chemistry 
10a  Slaughtering  of  Domestic 
Animals  and  Cutting  and 

2:30  TTh 

1:30-3:30  MWF 
7:30-9:30  MTWTh 

Sch.  21 
Sch. 22 

300 
301 

101a  or  b  Advanced  Agricul- 

(45) 
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COURSE 

SEC. 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY 

ROOM 

CARD 
NO. 

Animal  Husbandry 

la  or  b  Breeds  and  Market 

Classes  of  Live  Stock 

7:30-9:30  D 

L.  S.  P. 

310 

100a  Animal  Nutrition 

8:30  D 
7:30D 

Agr.  200 
Agr.  209 

101b  Animal  Breeding 

Art,  Theory  and  Prac- 

tice 

2s  Introduction  to  Art 

8:30  TTh 

7:30-9:30  MWF 

Ac.  319 

320 

4s  Construction 

9:30  W 

9:30-11:30  MTThF 

Ac.  319 

321 

Astronomy 

la  Descriptive  Astronomy... 

8:30D 

8-10  P.  M.  MW 

Obs. 

330 

2s  History  of  Astronomy 

9:30  D 

Ubs. 

331 

103b  Practical  Astronomy 

9:30  MWF 

8-10  P.  M.  TTh 

Obs. 

105b  Modern  Astronomy 

9:30  MTWTh 

8-10  P.  M.  Th 

Obs. 

Botany 
la  General  Botany 

9:30  MWF 

7:30-9:30  D 

Biol,  103 

340 

3a  General  Bacteriology 

10:30  TTh 

10:30-12:30  MWF 

Biol.  205 

341 

101s  Taxonomy  and  Ecology.. 

11:30  TTh 

1:30-3:30  MWF 

Biol,  206 

Chemistry 

4a  Elementary  Inorganic 

7:30  D 

8:30-9:30  TTh 
8-30-10:30  MWF 

Sch.  202 
Sch. 201 

250 

7a  Inorganic  Chemistry 

10:30  MTWTh 

7:30-9:30  D 

Chem.  112-202 

351 

15a  Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry., 

8:30  MWF 

10:30-12:30 

any  two  days 

Chem,  105-205 

352 

111  Organic  Chemistry 

9:30  D 

10:30-12:30  D 

Chem,  105-205 

121a  Quantitative  Chemical  An- 

alysis   

11:30  TTh 

7:30-9:30  D 

10:30-12:30  MW 

Chem,  112-202 

I31s  Physical  Chemistry 

11:30  MWF 

1:30-3:30  TTh 

Sch.  202 
Chem.  101 

Dairy  Husbandry 

la  or  b  Elements  of  Dairying 

8:30  MWF 

9:30-11:30  MW 

Dairy  3 

360 

Economics 

Is  General  Economics 

9:30  D 

Com,  103 

370 

107s  Economic  History  of  the 

United  States 

7:30  D 
8:30  MWF 

Com.  103 
Com.  103 

110s  Labor  Problems 

Education 

102a  Educational  Psychology.. 

I 

8:30  D 

Ac.  205 

II 

11:30  D 

Ac.  301 

111b  Scientific  Testing  Method 

10:30  D 

Ac.  114 

112a  The  Abnormal  Child 

8:30  TTh 

Ac,  408 

120s  History  of  Education 

I 

9:30  D 

Eng.  206 

II 

10:30  D 

Eng,  206 

129s  Teaching  of  Science 

9:30  TTh 

Ac.  110 

130a  Theory  of  Teaching 

I 

10:30  D 

Ac.  110 

II 

11:30D 

Ac,  110 

131s  Teaching  of  Art 

7:30  TTh 
9:30  TTh 

Ac.  409 
Ac.  311 

136s  Teaching  of  German _ 

137b  Teaching  of  History 

9:30  MWF 

Ac,  317 

140b  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts. 

2:30  MWF 

MA 

141b  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

9:30  MWF 

Eng.  202 

149s  Teacher  Training  Course. 

9:30  MWF 

Ac.  110 

150b  Supervision  of  Teaching. . 

7:30  D 

Ac.  110 

151    Elementary  Education 

10:30  D 

8:30  or  9:30  D 

Ac.  130 

152s  Supervision  and  Obser- 

vation  

I 
II 

7:30  D 
9:30  D 

Ac.  202 
Com.  105 

155s  Primary  Methods 

8:30  MWF 
9:30  MWF 

Ac.  114 
Ac,  202 

156a  Grammar  Grade  Methods. 

161b  School  Administration 

7:30D 

Ac,  114 

163b  High  School  Problems.— 

8:30  D 

Ac,  202 

165a  Organization  and  Admin- 

istration of  Manual  Arts... 

1:30  MWF 

MA 

167s  Supervision  and  Adminis- 

tration of  Rural  Schools 

9:30  MWF 

Ac.  205 

221s  Research  in  Educational 

Psychology 

2%   Seminary  in  School 

Supervision 

251    The  Public  School  Cur- 

riculum   

11:30D 

Ac,  114 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
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Education— Continued 
260b  Seminary  in  School  Ad- 
ministration   

272s  Typos  of  Educational 

Theory 

English 
Is  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

3s  English  Literature 

50s  Narration  and  Description 

55s  Pageants  and  Festivals 

75s  Oral  Composition 

119s  The  English  Language 

125s  Chaucer 

lASs  Shakespeare  — — 

175s  American  Literature 

265s  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 

278s  The  Modern  Drama 

231s  Seminary 

Entomology 
2a  or  b  Elementary  Ento- 
mology   

110b  Advanced  Economic 

Entomology 

Experimental  Psy- 
chology 
Is  Perception  and  Behavior. . 

Farm  Crops 
la  or  b  Farm  Crops 


3a  Field  Crop  Management.. 
Farm  Management 

Ills  Farm  Organization 

114s  Farm  Administration 

207    Investigation  of  Systems 
of  Farm  Organization  and 

Farm  Practices 

Forestry 

124s  Silvicultural  Praxis 

125s  Mensuration 

126s  Lumbering.. 

Geology 
Is  Principles  of  Geology. .. 

105s  Field  Course 

205s  Research 

Geography 
2s  Teacher's  Geography — 
3s  Fundamentals  of  Physical 

and  Human  Geography 

4s  Advanced  Commercial 

Geography 

101s  Geographic  Influences  in 

American  History 

102s  Geographic  Field  Trip... 
110s  Geography  of  North 

America 

German 

Is  Elementary  German 

2s  Reading.  Syntax,  and 

Composition 

104s  Masterpieces 

109s  Goethe 

110s  Advanced  Composition 

and  Conversation 

222s  Seminary 

History 

Is  Medieval  History.  

2s  Modern  History 

4s  Ancient  History 

7s  English  History  and 

Government 

8s  American  History 


SEC. 


LECTURE 


9:30  D 


7:30  D 
10:30  D 
10:30  MWF 

9:30  MWF 

9:30  TTh 

7:30D 

7:30D 

8:30  D 

7:30D 

8:30D 

9:30  D 


8:30  MWF 
1:30  MWF 

1:30-3:30 
MWF 

9:30  D 
7:30MTWTh 

11:30D 
1:30D 


LABORATORY 


7:30-9:30.TTh 
1:30-3:30  TTh 

1:30-3:30  TTh 


10:30-12:30 
MTWTh 


7:30-11:30  D 
7:30-12:30  D 


II 
III 
IV 


Forestry  courses  will  be  offered  in 

the  Gasconade  Forest,  near 

Arlington,  Mo. 

7:30  D 


9:30  MWF 
8:30  D 
10:30  MWF 
7:30  TThS 

7:30  MWF 
7:30  D 

8:30  D 
7:30D 
8:30  MWF 

10:30  MWF 


9:30  D 
10:30  D 
10:30  D 

8:30  D 
7:30D 
7:30D 
9:30  D 
9:30  D 


ROOM 


Ac.  114 


Ac.  214 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  202 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  201 
Ac.  220 
Ac.  220 
Ac.  114 
Ac.  214 

Ac.  220 


Hort.  15 
Hort.  15 


Ac.  404 


Agr.  200 
Hort.  8 


Geol.  104 

Geol.  104 
Geol,  205 
Geol.  104 
Geol,  205 

Geol,  205 
Ac.  110 

Ac.  310 
Ac.  312 
Ac.  312 

Ac.  312 


Ac.  305 
Ac.  310 
Ac.  317 

Ac.  314 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  310 
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COURSE 

SEC. 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY 

ROOM 

CARD 
NO. 

History— Continued 

110s  The  Renaissance 

115s  Recent  European  History. 
160s  The  French  Revolution. . . 
170s  Modern  England  and  the 

I 
II 

T 

7:30  MWF 
8:30D 
9:30  MWF 

10:30  D 
10:30  D 
11:30D 

10:30  MW 

7:30  MW 
9:30  MWF 

10:30  TTh 
10:30  D 

7:30D 
8:30MTWTh 

9:30D 
8:30  MWF 
8:30  MWF 

8:30  TTh  and 
conferences 
11:30  D 

8:30  MWF 
10:30  D 

9:30  D 
8:30D 
10:30  D 
8:30  MWF 
7:30  D 

2:30  MWF 

1:30  TTh 
7:30  D 

10:30-12:30  TThF 

7:30-9:30  TThF 

10:30-12:30  MWF 
9:30-12:30  MWF 

7:30-9:30  D 
10:30-12:30  MW 

1:30-3:30  D 
7:30-9:30  MWF 
7:30-9:30  TTh 
7:30-9:30  TThS 
9:30-MWF 
10:30.12:30  MWF 

10:30-12:30  TTh 
7:30-9:30  MWF 
7:30-9:30  TTh 

10:30-12:30  MWF 
7:30-9:30  D 
7:30-9:30  TTh 

10:30-12:30  TTh 
3:30-5:30  D 
3:30-5:30  D 

10:30-12:30  MWF 

7:30-9:30  D 

1:30-3:30  D 

10:30-12:30  D 

7:30-9:30  MWF 

Ac.  317 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  130 

Ac.  305 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  314 

GHB 

GHB 
GHB 

GHB 
GHB 
GHB 
GHB 

Hort.  11 
Hort.  8-02 

Sw.  100 
Sw.  100 
Sw.  A 
Sw.  103 
Sw.  104 
Sw.  107 

Sw.  100 

Sw.  107 
Sw.  100 

Ac.  209 
Ac.  209 
Ac.  209 
Ac.  201 
Ac.  209 

Lib.  9 

Sw.  300 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 
MA 
MA 

MA 
MA 
MA 

Sw.  300 
Sw.  300 
MA 

GHB 
GHB 
GHB 

GHB 

MA 

Eng.  202 
Eng.  203 

180s  American  Social  History.. . 

186s  History  of  Missouri 

210s  Seminary  in  Historical  Re- 
search and  Thesis  Work. . . 
Home  Economics 
2s  Selection  and  Preparation 

480 

481 
482 

483 
484 

490 

3s  Principles  Underlying  pre- 
paration of  Batters  and 
Doughs,  and  Preservation 

10a  Household  Problems 

lib  Food  Problems  of  the 

51s  Elementary  Clothing 

101a  House  Sanitation 

151s  The  Clothing  Problem—. 
Horticulture 

la  or  b  General  Horticulture. 

100a  General  Pomology 

Journalism 

100s  History  and  Principles  of 

101s  Comparative  Journalism. . 
102s  The  News 

114s  The  Country  Newspaper. . 

116s  The  Writing  of  Advertising 
119s  Rural  Newspaper  Manage- 

130s  Advertising  Management. 
Latin 

495 

496 
497 
498 

50s  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
75s  Seneca's  Tragedies 

Library 

Is  Library  Science  for  Teach- 

500 

Manual  Arts 

Is  Mechanical  Drawing 

2s  Elementary  Woodwork. . . 

505 

506 
507 

4s  Advanced  Woodwork 

5a  Tools  and  Materials 

508 
509 
510 

7s  Moulding  and  Brass 

511 

512 

9s  Bench  Metalwork 

513 

10s  Art  Metal  Work.  . 

514 

lis  Machine  Work  in  Metal... 

515 
516 

13s  Elementary  Millwrightiny 
14s  Architectural  Drawing 

517 
518 
519 

16s  Furniture  Construction.... 
100a  Handwork  for  Primary 

520 

101b  Handwork  for  Intermedi- 

ums Special  Course  in  Hand- 
work for  City  Teachers 

180b  History  of  Manual  Arts... 
Mathematics 
2s  College  Algebra 

525 

II      1 

7:30  D 

526 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
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Mathematics— Con- 
tinued 

4s  Piano  Analytic  Geometry. 

5s  Differential  Calculus 

6s  Integral  Calculus.. 

8s  Trigonometry  and  Solid 

Geometry 

10s  Synoptic  Course  in  Mathe- 
matics  

105s  Advanced  Course 

200s  Graduate  Course 

Music 

3s  Harmony 

7s  Appreciation. 

130s  Elementary  Public  School 

Music 

Philosophy 

la  Elementary  Logic 

103a  Ethical  Theory 

104b  History  of.Modern  Phi- 
losophy  

Physical  Education 

Is  General  Course  in  Physi- 
cal Education 

2s  Theory  of  Coaching  and 
Training 

3s  Baseball  and  Basketball. . 

4s  Track  and  Field  Athletics 
and  Football 

5s  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Gymnastic  Teaching 

6s  Playgrounds 

7s  School  Gymnastics.and 
Games... 

8s  Gymnastic  and  Folk  Danc- 
ing and  Singing  Games 

9s  Athletics  for  Girls 

10s  Practical  Work 

Physics 

Is  Elementary  Physics.. 


2s  Elementary  Physics 

13s  Fundamental  Concepts  in 
Physics 

20s  General  Laboratory  Work 
107s  Advanced  Laboratory 
Work  in  Electricity 


112s  Heat 

Political  Science 
Is  American  Federal  Govern 

ment 

5b  Contemporary  Interna- 
tional Politics 

106a  Municipal  Government... 

109b  International  Law 

220s  Seminary.. 

Poultry  Husbandry 
la  Elementary  Poultry  Rais 

ing 

2b  Elementary  Poultry  Rais 

ing 

Preventive  Medicine 

Is  Preventive  Medicine. 

2s  Methods  of  Teaching 

Hygiene 


Romance  Languages 
French 

Is  Elementary  French 

2s  Intermediate  French 

104s  Practical  Exercises  in 

French 

115s  Recent  and  Current  French 
Literature 


SEC. 


LECTURE 


10:30  D 
8:30D 
8:30  D 

8:30  D 

10:30  MWF 
7:30  MWF 
9:30  MWF 


10:30  D 
9:30  MWF 


11:30  D 


8:30  D 
9:30D 


11:30D 


1:30  MWF 

1:30  TTh 
3:30  TTh 

3:30  MW 

2:30  MW 
2:30  TTh 

3:30  MWF 

3:30  TTh 
4:30  MW 
4:30* 

10:30  D 

7:30  MWF 

9:30  MWF 


10:30  MWF 


8:30  D 

10:30  TThS 
10:30  MWF 
9:30  D 


10:30  D 

11:30D 

8:30TWThF 

9:30  MWF 
10:30  MWF 


10:30  D 
8:30  D 


9:30  MWF 


LABORATORY 


1:30-3:30 

MTWTh 
7:30-9:30  TTh 


7:30-9:30 
MTWTh 


ROOM 


Eng.  202 
Eng.  203 
Eng.  202 

Eng.  209 

Eng.  203 
Eng.  209 
Eng.  203 

Ac.  324 
Ac.  324 

Ac.  324 

Ac.  110 

Ac.  201 

Ac.  201 


Gym. 

Gym. 
Gym. 

Gym, 

Gym. 
Gym, 

Gym. 


Phys.  107-216 
Phys.  107-216 

Phys.  106 


Phys.  106 


Com.  105 

Com.  103 
Com.  103 
Com,  205 


Poul. 

Poul. 

Phys.  100 

Med.  22 
Med.  23 


Ac.  220 
Ac.  301 


Ac.  219 


Several  sections  will  be  arranged. 
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SEC. 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY 

ROOM 

CARD 
NO. 

Romance  Languages- 
Continued 

212s  Seminary  in  French  Liter- 

I 

II 

8:30  D 
9:30  D 

10:30  MWF 

7:30D 
10:30  D 
11:30  MWF 

8:30D 

7:MD 

9:30  MWF 

8:30  D 
10:30  D 

11:30  TWTh 
8:30  TTh 
7:30  TTh 

9:30-11:30  D 
7:30-9:30  MWF 

Ac.  317 
Ac.  301 

Ac.  219 

Ac,  301 
Ac'301 
Ac.-205 
Ac.:i30 
Ac.  205 
Ac.  312 

Agr.  209 
Agr.  209 

Biol.  112 
Biol.  112 
Biol.  112 

Spanish 

30s  Elementary  Spanish 

31s  Reading.  Composition  and 

585 
586 

135s  Latin-American  Life  and 
Literature  in  English 

Sociology 
Is  Elementary  Sociology. 

112s  Preventive  Philanthropy.. 

588 
589 

227s  The  American  Negro 

Soils 
la  Soil  Physics  and  Soil 
Fertility 

590 

591 

Zoology 
la  General  Zoology 

595 

2b  Evolution,  Genetics,  and 
Eugenics ..  

5% 

101a  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates  
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

TEACHERS  NEEDED 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  war  has  brought  new  demands 
and  new  opportunities  to  teachers  of  every  rank,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri plans  to  offer  new  and  special  advantages  to  teachers  during  the 
1918  Summer  Session,  which  will  open  June  6. 

There  has  never  been  so  great  a  demand  for  teachers  as  now.  Sala- 
ries for  beginners  are  now  larger  than  teachers  of  long  experience  were 
receiving  a  few  years  ago.  So  urgent  is  the  appeal  of  government  lead- 
ers for  trained  minds  and  hands  that  teachers  may  properly  regard  their 
work  as  of  patriotic  importance. 

Evidence  of  the  great  need  of  teachers  at  the  present  time  is  af- 
forded in  scores  of  positions  which  the  Committee  on  Recommendations 
of  the  University  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  at  unusually  large  salaries 
but  for  which  it  has  had  no  available  candidates.  The  University  hopes, 
thru  its  Summer  Session,  to  help  meet  this  great  need.  This  session 
will  close  August  2,  thus  giving  time  for  rest  and  recreation  before 
schools  start  again. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Several  courses  of  special  'interest  in  connection  with  the  war  and 
special  courses  along  vocational  lines  will  feature  the  1918  Summer  Ses- 
sion. In  addition  to  these  and  the  general  educational  advantages  of  the 
session,  the  University  will  endeavor  to  provide  for  all  those  who  have 
special  interests  of  either  a  practical  or  a  theoretical  kind.  Superintend- 
ents, principals,  high  school  teachers,  grade  and  rural  teachers,  gradu- 
ates of  institutions  in  the  Missouri  College  Union,  graduate  students, 
and  regular  students  will  find  courses  directly  related  to  their  special 
problems. 

WHY  ATTEND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Those  who  attend  the  Summer  Session  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  University  of  Missouri.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar work  in  the  class  rooms,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  other 
phases  of  university  life  so  necessary  to  a  broad  educational  outlook. 
Popular  lectures  will  be  given  frequently.  Evening  lectures  will  be 
given  by  men  well  known  in  their  fields  of  specialization.     These  will 
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include  a  few  special  lectures  on  the  great  war  which  will  be  of  special 
importance  at  this  time. 

Recreation  and  Play:  Recreation  and  play  are  an  important  part 
of  university  life.  All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  at  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer.  The  tired  teacher,  after  a  year's  toil,  will 
find  recreation  on  the  athletic  fields.  The  tennis  lover  will  find  twenty 
fully  equipped  courts  at  his  disposal.  There  are  four  basketball  courts, 
and  five  football  and  baseball  fields.  Competitive  games  similar  to  the 
inter-class  contests  of  the  regular  session,  will  be  played.  Hockey 
matches  are  played  at  the  University  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 
A  splendid  hockey  field  has  been  laid  out  for  the  University  women 
who  prefer  that  game.  The  running  track  on  Rollins  Field  will  doubt- 
less attract  many,  and  provisions  have  been  made  for  Summer  Session 
students  who  desire  to  train  in  track  work. 

The  University  golf  course  is  one  of  the  best  in  Missouri.  A  more 
beautiful  spot  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  The  rolling  fields,  the 
rugged  hills,  the  splendid  shade  trees,  the  stretches  of  green  grass,  the 
clear  water  of  the  brook,  all  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  links. 

University  Farm:  Missouri  is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  agricul- 
tural states.  It  is  obvious  that  the  future  of  any  state  is  secure,  when 
it  produces  successfully  and  profitably,  in  every  county,  each  year,  a 
large  variety  of  valuable  crops.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  doing  much  to  help  this  state  to 
retain,  in  agriculture,  a  front-rank  position  among  the  states  of  the 
Union. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  given  all  Summer  Session  students  to 
visit  the  agricultural  college  farm,  and  to  observe  what  is  actually  being 
done  to  aid  farmers. 

Social  and  Religious  Opportunities:  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Building  forms  a  natural  and  desirable  gathering-place  for 
summer  students.  It  is  a  social  center  for  University  men.  Sunday 
afternoon  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  "Old  Elm"  growing  on  the  lower  campus  by  the  Laws 
Observatory. 

Social  Center  for  Women:  Read  Hall  will  be  kept  open  as  a  social 
center  for  women. 

Columbia  has  six  churches  situated  near  the  University.  Members 
of  these  churches  arc  interested  in  the  students  and  endeavor  to  make 
them  feel  at  home  at  the  Sunday  services,  at  the  mid-week  meetings, 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  young  people's  societies. 

WHO   MAY   ENROLL   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY 

Only  those  who  can  qualify  under  the  following  heads  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Summer  Session  : 

1.  Graduates  of  a  fully  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Persons    who    pass    the    entrance    examinations    in    the    required 
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number  of  units.  Those  who  desire  to  take  the  entrance  examinations 
should  notify  the  Registrar. 

3.  Persons  21  years  of  age  or  over,  whether  graduates  of  a  high 
school  or  not,  may  enter  as  special  students. 

A  person  under  21  years  of  age  should  write  the  Registrar,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  for  a  blank  certificate.  This  should  be  filled  out  by  the 
proper  official  and  returned  to  the  Registrar,  who  will  write  the  student 
regarding  his  admission.  As  the  necessity  for  correction  appears  in 
many  cases,  the  student  should  avoid  delay  and  inconvenience  by  send- 
ing his  certificate  as  soon  as  possible, 

SPECIAL  FEATURES   THIS   SUMMER 

Courses  on  the  War.  Courses  on  the  history  of  the  great  war  and 
on  the  literature  called  forth  by  the  st niggle  will  be  offered  by  the  de- 
partments of  English,  History  and  Romance  Languages.  A  series  of 
assembly  lectures  will  also  be  given  upon  the  historical  and  political  as- 
pects of  the  war.  A  reading  course,  without  credit,  will  be  provided 
for  those  wishing  to  follow  more  closely  the  problems  discussed  in  these 
lectures.  Another  series  of  assembly  lectures  will  be  given  upon  food 
conservation  and  the  war. 

Military  Training.  Military  training  will  be  offered  in  the  summer 
session  to  those  desiring  it.  In  the  present  emergency  every  able  bodied 
man  attending  the  summer  session  should  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  to  serve  his  country  in  case  of  need. 

War  Service  Courses  for  Women.  A  large  number  of  courses  are 
offered  which  will  afford  training  for  women  wishing  to  be  of  service 
in  the  present  crisis  of  our  nation.  Among  the  courses  especially  recom- 
mended are  those  in  Manual  Training,  Home  Economics,  Sociology, 
Education,  and  Agriculture.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses 
in  Vegetable  Gardening,  in  Poultry  Raising,  in  Food  Preservation,  in 
Education,  in  Home  Nursing,  and  to  those  offered  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act ;  also  to  course  2s  in  English  upon  the  literature  of  the 
war,  course  169s  in  History  upon  the  problems  concerned  in  the  war, 
and  course  3s  in  French  upon  readings  in  the  literature  of  the  war. 

Red  Cross  Activities.  The  University  is  providing  special  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  wishing  home  service  training  in  Red  Cross  work. 
The  Instructors'  Course  will  be  given — see  announcement  page  33  of 
this  bulletin.  Special  lectures  will  be  given  upon  the  subject.  See 
especially  Sociology,  course  110a.  The  Red  Cross  rooms  will  be  open 
to  teachers  wishing  the  advantages  thus  afforded. 

Vocational  Courses  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  summer 
session  this  year  will  offer  courses  especially  arranged  for  teachers 
wishing  to  qualify  to  teach  vocational  subjects  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Work  of  this  kind  will  be  offered  in  Agricul- 
ture, Home  Economics,  and  Manual  Training.  These  courses  have  been 
approved   by  the    Director   of   Vocational    Education   of   this   state.     See 
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Education  155s,  156s,  157s,  158s,  170s;  Agricultural  Engineering  104s; 
and  Home  Economics  115s. 

State  Wide  Vocational  Conference.  A  conference  on  vocational 
education  will  be  held  at  Columbia  during  the  first  week  of  summer 
school,  from  June  10  to  June  12.  The  state  director  will  be  present  and 
will  preside  at  the  meetings.  The  plans  now  being  worked  out  for  the 
development  of  vocational  education  in  the  state  will  be  explained  and 
discussed  in  detail.  All  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  inter- 
ested in  this  new  work  are  invited  to  attend. 

Special  Course  for  Rural  Teachers.  The  University  is  offering 
for  the  first  time  a  thoroly  co-ordinated  and  practical  course  for  rural 
teachers  with  experts  in  Manual  Training,  Home  Economics,  and  Agri- 
culture. See  Agricultural  Engineering  105s  and  Home  Economics  5s. 
This  course  in  "Vitalized  Agriculture"  will  enable  the  rural  teacher  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  will  assist  her 
in  preparing  her  pupils  for  practical  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
This  one  course  alone  should  bring  hundreds  of  progressive  rural  teach- 
ers to  the  University. 

Courses  for  Town  and  City  Grade  Teachers.  Several  courses  of 
special  advantage  to  grade  teachers  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  given. 
Among  these  are  Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School,  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  Handwork,  Music,  Art,  Physical  Education,  Ele- 
mentary Agriculture,  and  School  Administration.  A  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  serve  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  Teachers  entering  June  17th  may  take  seven  hours  for 
credit ;  those  entering  June  24th  may  take  six  hours  for  credit.  The 
following  courses  are  recommended :  Education  120s,  130a  and  151 ; 
Manual  Arts  120a  and  121b. 

Special  Courses  for  County  Superintendents.  This  year  we  shall 
offer  special  courses  for  county  superintendents  and  for  those  specially 
interested  in  rural  school  administration.     See  Education  167s. 

University  Elementary  School.  The  University  Elementary  School 
is  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education.  Its  purpose  is  the  study  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  public  elementary  schools.  It  is  conducted  as  a  school 
for  experiment  and  observation.  This  school  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  professor  of  school   supervision. 

This  school  will  be  in  session  during  four  weeks  of  the  Summer 
Session  (June  10 — July  5)  as  a  laboratory  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals  and  superintendents  interested  in  elementary  education.  Stu- 
dents interested  may  secure  opportunity  for  observation  by  making  ap- 
plication to  the  superintendent,  and  paying  the  fee  of  $2.00,  but  the 
number  observing  will  be  limited  to  100  each  hour. 

This  school  will  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  exposition  of  advanced  methods  of  teach- 
ing and   management.     The   curriculum   used   will    show  the  possibilities 
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of  the  greater  enrichment  of  the  traditional  courses  of  study  thru  a  di- 
rect study  of  home  and  community  life. 

In  grades  I  and  II,  teachers  will  see  effective  work  in  reading, 
writing,  numbers,  etc.,  while  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  playing  of 
games,  in  nature  study,  stories,  and  handwork. 

In  grades  III  and  IV,  local  industries  will  be  studied  in  which  the 
usual  geography,  arithmetic,  and  language  work  is  much  used. 

In  the  upper  grades,  studies  in  industries,  literature,  and  handwork 
will  show  the  possibility  of  greatly  strengthening  the  usual  work. 

The  department  of  physical  education  and  the  management  of  this 
elementary  school  will  cooperate  in  directing  outdoor  play  on  a  play- 
ground equipped  with  suitable  apparatus.  This  is  open  to  observation 
by  all  without  fee. 

This  school  will  be  open  from  Monday,  June  10  to  Friday,  July  5. 
Children  from  any  part  of  the  state  are  welcome,  if  they  have  had  one 
year  of  schooling.  No  tuition  is  charged,  and  all  books  used  are  sup- 
plied by  the  school.  Inquiries  concerning  this  school  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent,  J.  L.  Meriam,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,   Missouri. 

Journalism.  Attention  is  called  to  the  work  in  journalism,  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  stu- 
dents :  regular  students,  school  teachers  who  are  in  Columbia  for  the 
summer  only,  and  active  newspaper  men,  especially  country  editors  and 
publishers,  who  desire  to  do  special  work.  The  work  includes  courses 
in  the  country  newspapers,  three  courses  in  advertising,  and  other 
courses  dealing  with  news  and  editorial  problems.  Opportunity  is  given 
students   for  practical  work  on  the  Missonrian. 

Agriculture.  This  year  several  departments  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  represented  in  the  Summer  Session.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
usually  offered  for  teachers,  advanced  courses  are  offered  for  those 
who  wish  to  work  for  a  degree  in  agriculture  or  education. 

Music  and  Physical  Education.  Private  lessons  will  be  given  in 
piano,  voice,  violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments  in  the  summer 
school  of  music.  In  addition,  choral  and  orchestral  courses  and  courses 
in  harmony  will  be  offered.  One  building  on  the  campus  has  been  set 
aside   for  the  summer  school  of  music. 

All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  at  the  University  during 
the  summer.  The  gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  basketball  courts,  football 
and  baseball  fields,  track  and  golf  course  will  be  available  for  the  use 
of  students  taking  courses  in  physical  education. 

Preventive  Medicine.  This  course  is  especially  valuable  for  teach- 
er! and  each  teacher  who  has  not  had  work  in  this  department  should 
take  it. 

Free  Hospital  Attention.  Students  enrolled  for  full  work  in  the 
Summer  Session  have  the  privilege  of   free  consultation  with  the  Uni- 
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versity  physicians.  Students  are  given  free  board  and  ordinary  nursing 
and  medicine  in  Parker  Memorial  Hospital  if  they  need  hospital  atten- 
tion. 

RECOMMENDATION   OF  TEACHERS 

The  recommendation  of  teachers  from  the  School  of  Education  is 
in  charge  of  a  committee,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
Thru  this  committee  positions  are  secured,  not  only  for  students  of  the 
regular  session,  but  for  students  who  attend  the  University  during  the 
summer.  In  response  to  requests  from  proper  authorities,  teachers  are 
recommended  for  positions  as  instructors  in  colleges  and  normal  schools; 
as  superintendents;  as  supervisors  in  special  subjects;  as  principals  or 
department  teachers  in  high  schools ;  and  as  principals  or  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  committee  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per  cent 
of  the  students  of  the  University  who  wish  positions  of  the  nature  men- 
tioned. 

WHAT  CREDIT  MAY  BE  SECURED 

University  Credit.  All  courses  listed  may  be  taken  for  credit  to- 
ward university  undergraduate  degrees.  All  such  courses  count  toward 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education,  and  as  electiv^es,  toward  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  All  courses  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  with  exceptions  as  follows :  no  courses  in  Agriculture  count 
toward  the  A.  B. ;  in  Education  only  courses  102a,  110s,  120s,  and  221s 
so  count ;  in  Home  Economics  courses  2s  and  3s  each  count  for  3  hours, 
taken  together  they  count  for  only  5  hours;  course  lib  counts  for  2 
hours;  in  Journalism  courses  100s  and  101s  so  count;  in  Library  Sci- 
ence no  courses  count;  in  Manual  Arts  courses  Is  and  2s  count  for  2 
hours  each  toward  the  A.  B.  degree ;  in  Music  courses  3s  ana  7s  count ; 
in  Physical  Education  only  course  4s  or  5s  will  so  count.  Advanced 
courses  in  the  various  subjects  count  for  credit  toward  the  master's  de- 
gree. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  for  more  than  eight  hours' 
credit.  Students  entering  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  session 
may  enroll  for  seven  hours'  credit. 

If  a  student  makes  "E"  in  any  course,  30  per  cent  is  added  to  credit 
toward  graduation;  if  "S"  is  made,  15  per  cent  is  added;  if  "I"  is  made, 
15  per  cent  is  taken  from  his  credit  in  the  course.  It  is  advisable  for  a 
student  to  take  only  as  many  courses  as  will  allow  him  to  do  justice  to 
himself  in  every  course  he  undertakes. 
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CREDIT  FOR  COUNTY    CERTIFICATES 

Credit  toward  county  certificates  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 
ENGLISH 

(a)  Grammar — 1  unit. 

English  Is,  if  preceded  by  1  unit  of  high  school  English. 

(b)  Literature — 2  units. 

English  3s,  120s,  135s  or  166s  (taken  for  3  hours  credit)  or  176s, 
if  preceded  by  \l/2  units  of  high  school  English.  Any  one  of  these 
courses  will  count  for  1  unit. 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — V/3  units. 

Mathematics  2s,  if  preceded  by  1   unit  of  high   school  algebra. 

(b)  Arithmetic — 2/z  unit. 

Education  141b,  if  preceded  by  1  unit  of  high  school  mathematics. 

HISTORY 

(a)  Ancient  History — 1   unit. 

History  4s,  if  preceded  by  1   unit  of  high  school  history. 

(b)  Modern  History — 1  unit. 

History  2s  or  115s,  if  preceded  by  1  unit  of  high  school  history. 

(c)  English  History — 1  unit. 

History  7s,  if  preceded  by  1  unit  of  high  school  history. 

(d)  United  States  History— 1   unit. 

History  8s,  if  preceded  by  1  unit  of  high  school  history,  or  180s  or 
195s,  if  preceded  by  8s  or  its  equivalent. 

(e)  Civics — Yz  unit. 

Political   Science  Is,  if  preceded  by   1    unit  of  high  school  history. 

SCIENCE 

(a)  Physiology — 2/$  unit. 
Preventive  Medicine  Is. 

(b)  Geography — 2/$  unit. 

Geography  2s  and  3s  or  3s  and  109s. 

(c)  Physical  Geography — y$  unit. 
Geography  2s  and  3s  or  3s  and  109s. 

(d)  Agriculture — 1   unit. 

Any  2  or  3-hour  course  in  agriculture,   if  preceded  by  1   unit  of 
high  school  agriculture,  or  any  2  and  3-hour  courses  combined. 

(e)  Physics — 1  unit. 
Physics  Is. 

(f)  Biology — 1  unit. 
Botany  la. 
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EDUCATION 

(a)     Pedagogy— 3^  unit. 

Four  hours  in  any  subjects  listed  under  Education. 

CREDIT  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Every  possible  opportunity  will  be  given  to  earn  state  certificate 
credit.  Students  working  for  state  certificates  should  write  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  for  a  copy  of  the 
state  requirements. 

Courses  are  offered  in  practically  every  subject  required  for  any 
kind  of  state  certificate.  The  state  requirements  in  the  several  groups 
and  the  courses  meeting  these  requirements  are  given  below. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  in  one  subject  be  done  in  one 
summer  or  in  the  same  institution. 

ENGLISH 

(a)  College  Rhetoric  and   Composition — 5  hours. 
English  Is   and  60s. 

(b)  English  Literature — 5  hours. 

English   3s   and   one    of   the    following:     2s,    if  taken    for   2  hours' 
credit,   120s,  135s,  166s. 

(c)  History  of  the  English  Language — 5  hours. 

English   120s  and   one   of  the  following:   2s,  if  taken    for  2  hours' 
credit,  3s,  135s,  166s. 

(d)  History  of  English  and  American  Literature — 5  hour  . 
English  176s  and   one  of  the   following:   2s,   if  taken  for  2  hours 

credit,  3s,   120s,   135s,   166s.- 

HISTORY 

(a)  Economics — 5  hours. 

Economics  Is  and  one  of  the   following:    17s,   119s,   lbOs. 

(b)  Sociology — 5  hours. 
Sociology  Is  and   110a  or  220a. 

(c)  Ancient  History — 5  hours. 
History  2s  and  4s. 

(d)  Modern  History — 5  hours. 

History  2s  and  one  of  the  following:  7s,  115s,   169s. 

(e)  English  History — 5  hours. 
History  7s  and   115s  or  169s. 

(f)  American  History — 5  hours. 

History  8s  and  either  180s  or  195s  or  Political  Science  Is. 

SCIENCE 

(a)     Physical   Geography — 5  hours. 

Geography  3s  and  one  of  the   following:  2s,   109s,  or  Geology  Is. 
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(b)  Botany — 5   hours. 
Botany   la  or  3a. 

(c)  Physics — 5  hours. 
Physics  Is  or  2s. 

(d)  Chemistry — 5  hours. 

Chemistry  4a,  or  7a  and  27a,  or  110a  and  111b,  or  121a. 

ARTS 
Any  five  hours  in  either  art  required. 

EDUCATION 
Any  five  hours  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 
MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry— 5  hours. 
Mathematics  8s  and  either  4s  or   141b. 

(b)  College  Algebra — 2y2  hours  plus  2y2  hours  of  other  mathematics. 
Mathematics  2s  plus  any  other  2  or  3-hour  course. 

(c)  Analytical   Geometry — iy2  hours. 
Mathematics  4s. 

(d)  Calculus — 2y2  hours. 
Mathematics  5s. 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  is  a  city  of  homes.  The  comforts  and  privileges  of  the 
private  house  are  offered  by  many  citizens  of  Columbia  to  students  at- 
tending the  University  in  the  summer.  During  the  regular  session  3,000 
students  live  in  private  homes.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  1000  Summer 
Session  students  have  the  choice  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  city. 

Rooms  and  board  in  the  same  house  may  be  secured  at  $5  to  $6  a 
week. 

Table  board,  without  room,  may  be  secured  in  private  families  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week.  Rooms  may  be  secured  at  a  minimum  of 
$3  a  month  for  each  person  with  two  in  a  room. 

The  University  will  run  the  cafeteria  at  The  Commons  during  the 
summer.  Several  hundred  students  now  eat  at  the  cafeteria  daily.  It 
is  run  at  cost  for  the  purpose  of  providing  wholesome  food  at  the  low- 
est possible  price  to  students.  As  in  all  cafeterias  each  diner  waits  on 
himself  and  selects  what  food  he  prefers  to  eat.  The  saving  in  waiters' 
wages  materially  reduces  the  cost.  The  average  price  paid  for  meals 
during  the  present  session  is  less  than  20  cents  each. 

The  medium  cost  for  a  summer's  work  in  the  University,  including 
everything  except  railway  fare,  is  about  $70.  That  is,  one-half  the  stu- 
dents spend  less  than  $70,  the  other  half  spend  more.  Some  spend  less 
than  $40. 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  keep  on  file  a  list  of 
rooms  and  boarding  places  and  will,  after  May  1,  supply  information 
about  room  and  board  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  adviser  of  women  of  the  University  gives  general  and  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  needs  of  women  students  and  consults  with  them 
on  any  matter  concerning  their  welfare.  She  exercises  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  houses  where  women  students  live,  and  the  latter,  before 
engaging  rooms  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  should  first 
make  sure  of  the  approval  of  the  adviser  of  women. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  library,  hospital,  and  incidental  fee  is  $12  for  the  session  of 
eight  weeks  or  any  part  thereof.  This  fee  is  payable,  upon  entrance,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  University.  For  students  carrying  three  hours  of 
work  or  less  the  fee  is  $6. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  fee  some  laboratory  courses  require  a 
special    fee   or  deposit,   or  both : 

Special  Fees  and  Deposits 

Art,  either  course,  fee  $1. 

Astronomy,  course  103,   fee  $2. 

Botany,  Is,  fee  $5;  deposit  $1. 

Botany,  3a,   fee  $4 ;  deposit  $2.    • 

Chemistry,  4a,  fee  $6;  deposit  $4. 

Chemistry,  7a,   fee  none ;  deposit  none. 

Chemistry  27a,  fee  $6 ;  deposit  $4. 

Chemistry  110,    fee  $4;  deposit  $2. 

Chemistry  111,  fee  $4;  deposit  $2. 

Chemistry  121a,   fee  $6;  deposit  $6. 

Education,  151  or  150b;   fee  $2. 

Farm  Crops,  la,  fee  $5. 

Geology,  105s,  fee  $10. 

Home  Economics,  2s,  fee  $3.  • 

Home  Economics,  3s,  fee  $3. 

Home  Economics,  lis,  fee  $3. 

Journalism :  one  fee  of  $2  for  any  and  all  courses. 

Manual  Arts: 

Is     Mechanical  Drawing,  fee  $1,  deposit  $1. 

2s     Elementary  Woodwork,   fee  $2.50,  deposit  $2.50. 

3s     Advanced  Woodwork,  fee  $2.50,  deposit    $2.50. 

5a    Tools  and  Materials,  fee  $1. 

120a     Handwork  for  Primary  Grades,  fee  $1.50,  deposit  $1.50. 

121b     Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades,  fee  $1.50,  deposit  $1.50. 
Hand  work  for  Rural  Schools,  fee  $1.50,  deposit    $1.50. 
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Physics  Is,  fee  $5,  deposit  $1. 

Physics  2s,  fee  $3,  deposit  $1. 

Physical  Education ,   fee  $1   for  any  or  all  courses. 

Preventive  Medicine,  either  course,  deposit  $1. 

Poultry  Husbandly,  la  or  2b,  fee  $1. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  for  underclassmen  are  designated  by  numbers  below  100 ; 
for  upperclassmen  and  graduates  by  numbers  100-199.  Courses  pri- 
marily for  graduates  are  designated  by  numbers  200-299.  The  suffix  s, 
as  100s,  indicates  that  the  course  is  a  modification  of  one  of  the  same 
number  given  during  the  regular  session.  The  suffix  a  or  b,  as  100a, 
100b,  indicates  that  the  course  corresponds  to  one  given  the  first  or 
second   semester,  respectively,  of  the   regular   session. 

Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours'  credit 
for  the  Summer  Session.  For  further  information  write  to  Charles  H. 
Williams,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

For  offices  of  faculty  members,  see  page  35. 

AGRICULTURE 

All  courses  listed  under  Agriculture  are  accepted  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
and  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean,  but  do  not  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

104s.  Farm  Shop  Work.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  operating  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  It  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  various  farm  appliances, 
the  construction  of  simple  buildings,  such  as  small  poultry  houses  and 
hog  houses,  the  use  and  repair  of  common  farm  implements,  and  the  use 
of  concrete  on  the  farm.     (3)     Mr.  Lehmann. 

105s.  Agricultural  Handicraft  for  Rural  Teachers.  This  course 
includes  work  in  the  construction  of  simple  farm  appliances  and  in  the 
use  of  farm  implements.  The  materials  used  will  be  simple  in  character 
so  that  the  work  may  be  applied  directly  to  country  schools.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  assist  rural  teachers  in  vitalizing  instruction  in  agri- 
culture.   '(3)      Mr.  Lehmann. 

Students  taking  course  105s  must  enroll  also  for  course  5s  Home 
Economics  for  Rural  Teachers.  These  courses  have  been  approved  espe- 
cially by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  rural  teachers. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

la  or  b.      Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of   Live   Stock.      Required. 

'I  he    fundamentals  of  live    stock  judging   and    its   relation  to  production. 

fcudy  of  animal   form  and  character,  names  and  location  of  parts,  in- 
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dications  of  feeding  quality,  constitutional  vigor,  sexuality  and  capacity 
for  production  of  meat,  milk,  wool,  work,  and  speed.  Market  require- 
ments, breed  identification  and  adaptation.  The  work  covers  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.     (3)     Mr.  Weaver. 

100a.  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemis- 
try, course  5a  or  b.  The  laws  of  animal  nutrition  ;  an  adaptation  of  the 
facts  of  physiological  chemistry  to  the  subject  of  feeding  domestic  ani- 
mals.    (3)     Mr.  Weaver. 

101b.  Animal  Breeding.  Prerequisite,  general  zoology,  course  la 
or  b.  A  treatment  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  animals.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  subjects  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  selection,  line  breeding, 
inbreeding,  cross-breeding,  grading,  and  other  subjects  correlated  with 
the  breeding  and  improvement  of  farm  animals.      (3)    Mr.  Trowbridge. 

155s.     Teaching  of  Animal  Husbandry.  See  Education,  course  155s. 

FARM   CROPS 

la  or  b.  Farm  Crops.  Required.  A  general  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  production  and  improve- 
ment of  the  most  important  farm  crops,  with  special  reference  to  Mis- 
souri conditions.  Laboratory  studies  in  judging,  grading,  and  testing  of 
grains  and  seeds.     (5)  Mr.  Etheridge. 

3a.  Field  Crop  Management.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  course  la 
or  b.  A  study  of  specific  systems  of  cropping  and  of  crop  rotations  for 
Missouri  conditions;  the  management  of  forage,  catch  and  cover  crops 
in  various  systems  of  cropping.      (2)    Mr.   Helm. 

156s.     Teaching   of   Crops  and  Soils.     See   Education,   course    156s. 

FORESTRY 

The  courses  in  forestry  will  be  given  in  the  Gasconade  Forest  in 
Phelps  and  Pulaski  counties,   Missouri. 

124s.  Silvicultural  Praxis.  Detailed  studies  of  the  composition  and 
growth  of  assigned  stands,  with  reports ;  factors  controlling  develop- 
ment ;  silvicultural  needs  of  these  stands  and  the  results  to  be  secured ; 
sample  markings   for  improvement  and   for   regeneration.    (2)    Mr.  Pegg. 

125s.  Mensuration.  Field  work  in  stem  analysis  and  making  growth 
studies;  volume  and  yield  tables  for  use  in  estimating  timber.  Practice 
in  estimating  the  contents  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest  in  board  feet, 
cubic  feet,  and  other  units.  Reconnaissance  of  a  forest  tract.  (3)  Mr. 
Pegg. 

126s.  Lumbering.  A  detailed  study  of  all  phases  of  a  specific  lum- 
bering operation.  It  includes  organization  of  the  operation;  logging 
methods,  log  scaling,  waste  in  logging ;  log  transportation ;  management 
and  equipment  of  the  mill;  manufacture,  grading,  and  care  of  the  pro- 
duct; waste  in  manufacture;  mill  scale  studies;  costs.  Report  by  each 
student.     Visits  to  other  wood-using  plants.     (3)    Mr.  Pegg. 
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HORTICULTURE 

la  or  b.  General  Horticulture.  The  farm  orchard  and  garden;  its 
location  and  arrangement,  together  with  the  propagation,  planting,  cul- 
tivation, and  management  of  the  plants  that  compose  it,  as  well  as  the 
harvesting  and  storage  of  orchard  and  garden  crops.  Lectures  and  re- 
quired reading.     (3)   Mr.  Lawrence. 

3b.  Vegetable  Gardening.  A  course  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  times  dealing  with  the  best  methods  of  producing  vegetables  for  the 
home  and  market.     (3)   Mr.  Lawrence. 

112s.  Spraying  and  Clean  Culture.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  in  the  United  States  each  year  for  the  lack  of  the  understanding  of 
the  things  taught  in  this  course.  It  covers  thoroughly  such  subjects  as 
spraying,  methods  of  culture,  and  selection  of  seed.     (2)   Mr.  Lawrence. 

157s.    Teaching  of  Horticulture.     See  Education,  course  157s. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

la.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  First  course.  Deals  with  poul- 
try house  construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing,  marketing, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  more  common  breeds.  Laboratory  con- 
sisting of  demonstrations  in  the  practices  of  handling  poultry.  (3)  Mr. 
Kempster. 

2b.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Second  course.  A  continuation 
of  course  la.  Feeding,  and  general  care;  common  diseases  of  poultry; 
incubating,  brooding  and  the  handling  of  farm  poultry.  (3)  Mr.  Kemp- 
ster. 

ART— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

2s.  Introduction  to  Art.  This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of 
design  and  representation,  and  offers  practice  in  drawing  and  water 
color  painting  as  well  as  in  design.  The  principles  are  discussed  and  il- 
lustrated in  lectures,  with  assigned  readings.  Typical  masterpieces  of 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  studied  by  means  of  photograph- 
ic reproductions.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to 
form  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  tones,  measures,  and  shapes. 
The  course  thus  becomes  a  foundation  one  for  a  student  with  any  of 
the  following  aims:  To  gain  an  insight  into  the  artist's  mode  of  thought 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  art  principles  in  every  day  life  as 
well  as  some  realization  of  the  fine  arts  as  factors  in  civilization ;  to 
teach  the  various  forms  of  drawing  and  manual  arts;  to  pursue  scienti- 
fic subjects  involving  laboratory  drawing;  to  follow  courses  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  art  or  the  history  of  art  in  this  or  other  universi- 
to  become  a  practicing  architect,  illustrator,  craftsman  or  artist  in 
any    field  of  the  fine  arts.     (3)  Mr.  Ankeney. 

4s.  Construction.  This  course  is  a  more  advanced  representation 
than  2s  and  is  based  on  the  study  of  structure  in  the  work  of  art. 
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Attention  is  paid  to  the  representation  of  the  human  figure  and  its  con- 
struction from  the  artist's  view  point,  both  in  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
itself  and  in  its  use  in  pictorial  composition.  Drawing  from  draped 
models  and  casts,  with  sketching  from  life  and  landscape.  (3)  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

103s.  Theory  of  Design.  A  study  of  design  in  its  pure  and  also 
in  its  applied  forms.     (3)   Mr.  Ankeney. 

106s.  Painting.  Practice  in  painting  with  especial  emphasis  on 
landscape.     (3)   Mr.  Ankeney. 

A  student  may  elect  only  one  of  the  courses,  4s,   103s,   106s. 

131s.  Teaching  of  Art.  For  details  of  this  course  see  announce- 
ment under  Education. 

ASTRONOMY 

la.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  the  principles, 
facts  and  theories  of  astronomy,  Constellation  study  and  observations 
at  the  Laws  Observatory.     (5)    Mr.  Baker. 

103b.  Practical  Astronomy.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  The  ele- 
ments of  practical  astronomy.  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  astronomi- 
cal instruments.  Precise  observations  with  the  equatorial  telescope  and 
transit  instrument.     (3)    Mr.  Baker. 

BOTANY 

la.  General  Botany.  An  introductory  course  on  the  morphology 
and  physiology  of  plants.  In  the  laboratory,  representative  types  will  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  morphology  and  life  history.  The  stu- 
dent will  also  perform  suitable  experiments  on  nutrition,  photosynthesis, 
growth,  etc.     Some  field  work  may  be  included.     (5)  Mr.  Maneval. 

3a.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite,  General  Botany  or  Gen- 
eral Zoology.  A  brief  course  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteri- 
ology. The  lectures  will  take  up  the  morphology  of  bacteria,  their  re- 
lation to  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decay,  water  and  milk  sup- 
plies and  diseases  in  plants  and  animals.  Bacteriological  methods  are 
worked  out  in  the  laboratory.     (3)   Mr.  Maneval. 

CHEMISTRY 

4a.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  covers  the 
same  ground  as  the  course  in  general  chemistry  in  the  regular  session. 
It  consists  of  laboratory  work,  written  exercises  and  recitations  accom- 
panied by  class-room  demonstrations.  The  fundamental  laws  and  the- 
ories of  the  subject  are  emphasized  in  connection  with  a  study  of  typi- 
cal elements  and  compounds.  The  class-room  work  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course.  The  laboratory  experiments  illustrate  the 
different  kinds  of  chemical  changes,  properties  of  typical  elements  and 
compounds,   and   include   a    study  of   solution   and   ionization.     The  def- 
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initeness  of  chemical  processes  is  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  quanti- 
tatire   laboratory  experiments.      (5)    Mr.   Marden. 

7a.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  the  beginning  course, 
4a,  Chemistry  of  the  Metals  and  Their  Compounds.  Lectures  with  dem- 
onstrations.     (2)    Mr.  Marden;  Mr.  Calvert. 

27a.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  detection 
and  separation  of  the  common  basic  and  acidic  ions.  Practice  is  given 
in  the  analysis  of  various  substances  whose  composition  is  unknown  to 
the  student.  A  laboratory  course.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  7a.     (3)  Mr.  Calvert;  Mr.  Marden. 

110a  and  111b.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  general  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  organic  compounds.  Should  be  preceded  by  ten  hours' 
work  in  Chemistry.  Medical  students,  however,  will  be  admitted  to  this 
course  with  eight  hours'  Chemistry.  Required  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  in  Chemical  Engineering.     (6)    Mr.  Calvert. 

121a.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  The  general  principles  of 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Prerequisite  27a  or  b.  (5)  Mr. 
Marden;  Mr.  Calvert. 

ECONOMICS 

Is.  General  Economics.  The  general  principles  of  economics.  In- 
tended primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  economics  and  allied 
subjects  in  secondary  schools.  May  be  substituted  for  course  la  or  lb 
offered  during  the  regular  session.      (3)   Mr.   Watkins. 

17s.  Elementary  Accounting,  (a)  A  study  of  the  theory  and 
technic  of  accounts,  (b)  analysis  of  balance  sheet  and  income  sheet.  (3) 
Mr.  Watkins. 

119s.  Trusts  and  Corporations.  A  survey  of  some  of  the  important 
factors  involved  in  the  current  problem  of  adjustment  of  industrial  de- 
velopment to  social  ideals.     (2)    Mr.  Watkins. 

150s.  Business  Law.  The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  chiefly  upon 
the  law  of  contracts  and  sales.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  law  of 
agency,    of  corporations,    and    of   bailments.      (2)    Mr.  Watkins. 

Courses  119s  and  150s  will  not  both  be  given;  the  one  for  which 
there  is  most  demand  will  be  offered. 

EDUCATION 

102a.  Educational  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
education.  This  course  undertakes  to  find  in  the  laws  of  mental  devel- 
opment, mental  structure  and  function,  a  scientific  basis  for  educational 
procedure.  Special  attention  is  given  to  heredity,  instinct,  and  habits. 
The  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology  are  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  school  room,  with  particular  reference  to  memory  and 
drill,  attention  and  interest.     (3)    Mr.  Pyle. 

110s.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Prerequisites,  an  approved 
course  in  general  psychology,  course  102a  or  its  equivalent  in  educational 
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psychology,  graduate  or  senior  standing.  An  advanced  course  which  un- 
dertakes to  work  out  a  science  of  education  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  child  and  the  laws  of  learning.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are 
the  development  of  attention,  perception  and  the  various  mental  func- 
tions. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  individual  dif- 
ferences and  the  laws  of  learning  as  far  as  determined  by  the  recent 
work  in  educational  psychology.  A  part  of  the  course  will  consist  in  a 
study  of  the  period  of  adolescence.     (3)    Mr.  Pyle. 

120s.  History  of  Educaticn.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  present  educational  prac- 
tices and  tendencies  by  tracing  historically  the  more  important  move- 
ments that  have  made  the  present  educational  situation.  Educational 
practices  are  regarded  not  as  mere  facts,  but  as  the  solutions  of  prob- 
lems which  arose  in  carrying  out  social  purposes  and  which  determined, 
from  stage  to  stage,  the  growth  of  the  school.  The  development  of  the 
curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  and  social  control  of  the  school,  mark 
the  main  lines  of  the  course.     (3)    Mr.  Williams. 

129s.  The  Principles  of  Science  Teaching.  Prerequisite,  Psy- 
chology, or  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  meaning  and  genesis  of  sci- 
ence ;  its  relations  to  human  progress ;  its  significance  in  education ;  the 
principles  of  psychology  and  school  administration  that  underlie  effective 
methods  and  equipment  for  science  teaching,  and  adequate  preparation 
of  the  teacher  for  the  work.  Lectures,  conferences,  readings  and  re- 
ports.    (1  toward  B.   S.  in  Ed.)      Mr.   Twiss. 

130a.  Theory  of  Teaching.  Prerequisite,  course  102a  or  its  equiva- 
lent. A  general  course  which  will  formulate  methods  of  class  work  and 
will  illustrate  as  fully  as  time  will  permit  their  application  to  subjects 
in  different  grades  of  school  work.  The  general  topics  to  be  discussed 
are  subject-matter  and  motive;  and  the  recitation,  study,  and  assign- 
ment.    (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Capps. 

131s.  Teaching  of  Art.  Discussion  of  the  teaching  of  art  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  During  the  summer  session  this  course 
will  be  open  to  students  taking  or  who  have  taken  introduction  to  art 
and  also  to  experienced  school  men  and  women  who  have  had  no  art 
work,  but  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  current  ideas  of  subject-mat- 
ter, methods,  etc.  No  actual  drawing  will  be  practiced  in  this  course. 
Lectures,  reading,  discussion,  papers..  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr. 
Axkexey. 

136a.  Teaching  of  German.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  teaching 
German  in  secondary  schools.     (2  toward  B.   S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Almstedt. 

140b.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
aims  and  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  the  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools.  Assigned  readings;  student  demonstrations  of  typi- 
cal lessons;  class  criticism  discussion.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr. 
Griffith. 
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141b.  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Lectures,  reading  and  discussions 
on  teaching  mathematics,  with  special  reference  to  high  school  instruc- 
tion. Students  taking  this  course  should  reserve  hours  for  observation, 
after  consultation  with  the  professor  in  charge.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr.  Hedrick. 

144s.  The  Teaching  of  Physics.  Reading  and  discussions  on  the 
teaching  of  physics  in  secondary  schools.  Open  to  those  who  have 
taught  high  school  physics  or  who  have  had  physics  1  or  its  equivalent. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Stewart. 

150b.  Supervision  of  Teaching.  This  course  emphasizes  super- 
vision of  class  work  in  public  schools.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
recitation,  class  study,  home  work  and  educational  measurements.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course  must  reserve  either  8 :30  or  9 :30  daily  for  ob- 
servation in  the  University  Elementary  School.  (See  page  6).  (3  to- 
ward B.  S.  in  Ed.)   Mr.  Meriam  ;  Mr.  Mecker. 

151.  Elementary  Education.  This  course  is  arranged  for  three 
classes  of  teachers:  (1)  lower  grade  teachers;  (2)  upper  grade  teach- 
ers; (3)  rural  teachers.  Emphasis  is  given  to  every  day  problems  of 
the  schoolroom ;  the  course  of  study,  daily  schedules,  recitation  and 
study,  school  management,  sources  for  material.  Students  taking  this 
course  must  reserve  either  8 :30  or  9 :30  o'clock  daily  for  observation  in 
the  University  Elementary  School.      (See  page  6). 

Part  I.  Lower  grades.  Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of 
reading,  story  telling,  number  work,  drawing,  writing,  games,  handwork. 

Part  II.  Upper  grades.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  essentials  of 
English,   geography,  history,   and  arithmetic. 

Part  III.  Rural — or  all  grades.  This  section  is  arranged  to  cover 
all  the  work  of  Parts  I  and  II. 

Students  who  enter  two  weeks  late  may  enroll  for  two  hours'  credit, 
without  any  handicap.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr.  Meriam,  Mr. 
Mecker,  and  teachers   in  University  Elementary  School. 

152b.  Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Elementary  Handwork.  This 
course  deals  with  problems  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  su- 
pervisors of  handwork.     (2  toward  B.   S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Dobbs. 

153s.  Statistical  Studies  in  Theory  of  Teaching.  Prerequisite, 
course  130a,  or  its  equivalent.  The  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
the  testing  and  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching.  (3  toward  B.  S. 
in  Ed.)     Mr.  Capps. 

155s.  Teaching  of  Animal  Husbandry.  This  course  deals  with  the 
aims  and  methods  of  teaching  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Plans  for  organization  of  high  school  courses  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  these  courses  into  close 
touch  with  community  life.  This  work  is  approved  for  credit  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.      (2  toward   B.   S.   in   Ed.)     Mr.  Trowbridge. 

156s.  Teaching  of  Crops  and  Soils.  A  course  in  the  methods  of 
teaching   these   agricultural    subjects   in   high   schools   with   emphasis  up- 
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on  the  practical  side.  This  course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)      Mr.  Miller. 

157s.  Teaching  of  Horticulture.  A  practical  course  dealing  with 
the  teaching  of  Horticulture  in  high  schools,  not  merely  from  the  theo- 
retical standpoint,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  who 
desires  to  make  this  subject  mean  something  real  in  the  life  of  the 
school  and  community.  This  course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Whitten. 

158s.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  This  course  takes  up  practi- 
cal questions  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  in 
high  schools.  There  will  be  demonstrations,  class  discussions,  and  criti- 
cisms. It  is  approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  (2  to- 
ward B.  S.  in  Ed.)   Miss  Stanley. 

161b.  School  Administration.  A  general  treatment  of  the  more 
important  administrative  problems  of  supervising  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  city  school  systems.  A  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  a 
very  careful  study  of  some  one  problem  will  be  required  of  each  stu- 
dent taking  the  course.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Twiss. 

163b.  High  School  Problems.  The  history,  curriculum,  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  con- 
nection with  this  course  a  series  of  conferences  on  high  school  problems 
in  Missouri  will  be  conducted,  and  these  will  be  open,  without  credit,  to 
students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  course.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Mr.   Twiss. 

165a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  Develop- 
ment of  manual  arts  in  the  United  States;  the  organization  of  work  in 
different  grades;  courses  of  study;  supplies;  plans  and  cost  of  equip- 
ment in  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  maintenance  and  problems 
of  administration.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Griffith. 

167s.  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Rural  Schools.  Read- 
ings, discussions,  lectures  and  reports.  The  course  consists  of  two 
parts,  administration  and  supervision.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will 
include  a  study  and  criticism  of  existing  conditions  with  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  state,  county,  township,  and  district  organization  and 
administration;  sources  of  school  revenues  and  methods  of  apportion- 
ment; permanent  school  funds;  training,  experience,  pay,  methods  of 
appointing  teachers ;  rural  school  sanitation  and  hygiene,  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  second  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a  considera- 
tion of  the  superintendent's  office  work;  records  and  reports;  and  the 
technique  of  supervision.     (2  towards  B.   S.  in   Ed.)    Mr.  Capps. 

170s.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance.  State  laws  governing 
vocational  education.  The  present  status  of  vocational  education  and 
guidance  in  the  United  States;  types  of  existing  vocational  and  indus- 
trial schools;  vocational  surveys  and  resulting  charts  and  reports;  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  problems;  materials  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing. This  course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
(2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)      Mr.  Griffith. 
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221s.  Research  in  Educational  Psychology.  Original  studies  of 
problems  in  education.  Laboratory,  library  work,  and  conferences.  For 
graduates  only,  except  that  seniors  of  exceptional  ability  and  much  pre- 
vious training  in  psychology  may  take  the  course  for  1  or  2  hours  as 
subjects  in  learning  experiments.      (Credit  to   be   arranged.)     Mr.  Pyle. 

260b.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course 
116b  or  163b.  A  research  course  in  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion. The  course  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  thesis  work  for  the 
graduate  degree.  Individual  research  and  conferences.  (1  or  2  toward 
B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Twiss. 

ENGLISH 

Is.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition.  Lectures,  exercises,  and 
themes ;  classroom  study  of  literature  illustrative  of  the  different  kinds 
of  composition.     (3)    Miss  Nardin. 

2s.  Literature  of  the  War.  General  background  of  diplomatic  lit- 
erature; essays  and  narrative;  poetry.  Open,  without  prerequisites,  to 
all  students.     (1  or  2)   Mr.  Fairchild. 

3s.  English  Literature.  A  survey  course,  presenting  the  main  cur- 
rents of  English  literature  from  1600  to  the  Victorian  period.  (3)  Miss 
Nardin. 

60s.  Exposition.  The  critical  study  of  current  exposition,  with 
practice  in  writing.  Recommended  for  students  who  feel  the  need  of 
some  further  practice  in  writing  than  has  been  afforded  in  course  1. 
Limited  to  fifteen.     (2)  Miss  Nardin. 

120s.  The  English  Language.  An  introductory  course  in  Old 
English,  with  some  account  of  the  relation  of  Old  to  Middle  and  Mod- 
ern English.  The  course  is  equivalent  to  the  second  semester  of  course 
119  in  the  regular  session.  It  is  complementary  to  course  119s  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  1917;  the  two  make  up  the  minimum  requirement  in 
linguistics   for  the  master's  degree  in  English.      (3)    Mr.   Belden. 

135s.  Shakespeare.  Class  reading:  Hamlet;  Othello;  brief  con- 
sideration of  some  plays  commonly  read  in  high  school.  Outside  read- 
ing; selected  plays;  history  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  (3)  Mr.  Fair- 
child. 

166s.  Later  Victorian  and  Recent  Literature.  The  study  of  se- 
ected  poems  from  Tennyson  and  Browning,  followed  by  a  rapid  read- 
ing of  some  contemporary  authors.     (2  or  3)    Mr.  Fairchild. 

176s.  Democracy  in  American  Literature.  A  study  of  those  au- 
thors through  whom  chiefly  the  democratic  ideals  of  America  have 
found  expression  in  literature — Emerson  and  his  friends,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain.      (3)  Mr.  Belden. 

219s.  Literary  Criticism.  Survey  of  theories  of  poetry;  construc- 
tive work  and  the  development  of  a  point  of  view  on  literature  as  a 
whole.     Recommended  for  teachers  who   feel  the  need  of  a  critical  and 
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philosophical  background  for  the  teaching  of  literature.  Credit  (mini- 
mum two  hours)    and  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.   Fairchild. 

223s.  Old  English  Lyric  Poetry.  The  lyric,  elegiac,  and  gnomic 
poetry  of  the  Exeter  Book.     (1)    Mr.  Belden. 

227s.  The  Poetry  of  The  People.  An  investigation  of  folk-poetry 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  distinctive  qualities.  The  basis  of  the 
work  will  be  Child's  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads;  but  the  ex- 
tensive manuscript  collection  of  the  Missouri  Folk-Lore  Society,  both 
ballads  and  lyrics,  will  be  available  to  students  taking  the  course.  Spe- 
cial students  and  undergraduates,  if  their  studies  have  qualified  them, 
may  be  admitted.     (2)    Mr.  Belden. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

Is.  Principles  of  Geology.  An  elementary  study  of  the  materials 
that  make  up  the  earth,  including  rocks,  minerals,  and  economic  de- 
posits of  various  kinds ;  the  formation  of  the  various  types  of  rocks  and 
their  destruction ;  the  development  of  land  forms,  as  mountains,  plains 
and  valleys ;  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  contained  in  the  rocks ; 
evolution  of  life  from  the  earliest  forms  to  the  most  modern;  various 
geographic  changes  of  the  North-  American  continent  in  prehistoric 
times.  Three,  two  to  three-hour  field  excursions  and  one  excursion  re- 
quiring an  entire  Saturday.     (3)  Mr.  Thomas. 

105s.  Field  Course.  Prerequisite,  5  hours  of  geology.  Intended  as 
preparatory  for  advanced  work  in  geology  and  as  training  for  profes- 
sional services  on  state  and  national  geological  surveys,  and  for  com- 
mercial work  in  oil  and  engineering  geology.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  in  Missouri  but  side  trips  may  be  made  to  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas.  Special  problems  are  assigned  to  students  qualified  to  do 
independent  research  and  the  work  on  such  problems  may  form  a  basis 
lor  theses  for  graduate  degrees.      (8)    Mr.  Branson. 

All  of  the  work  is  done  from  camps.  Automobiles  are  used  for  all 
traveling.  Tents,  cooking  equipment,  and  instruments  are  furnished  by 
the  department.  The  entire  expense  of  the  course  to  each  student  may 
be  kept  within  $100. 

Students  should  register  in  geology,  course  205s,  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do   research   work. 

Arrangements  for  electing  the  work  should  be  made  with  Mr.  E.  B. 
Branson  before  June  1. 

205s.     Research.     Mr.  Branson  ;  Mr.  Thomas. 

GEOGRAPHY 

2s.  Teachers'  Geography.  Designed  especially  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  of   geography.     The   history   of  geography,   the  meaning  and 
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scope  of  modern  geography,  geography  in  the  grades,  the  problems  of 
local  geography,  comparative  geography,  regional  geography,  and  other 
rphases  of  geography  teaching.  Maps,  their  use,  elements  of  map  pro- 
jections, and  free-hand  map  drawing.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
field  and  laboratory  work.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Thomas. 

3s.  Fundamentals  of  Physical  and  Human  Geography.  Funda- 
mentals or  climatology  and  physiography  and  their  influence  on  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  man.  Designed  for  students  and 
teachers  of  history,  economics,  physiography,  and  geography.  Labora- 
tory work,  field  work,  recitations,  and  reports  on  readings.  (3)  Mr. 
Thomas. 

109s.  Reading  Course  in  Geographic  Literature.  (2)  Mr. 
Thomas. 

GERMAN 

Is.  Elementary  German.  Practical  work  in  the  elements  of  Ger- 
man, on  the  assumption  that  German  is  a  living  language.  Conversa- 
tion.    (3)   Mr.  Almstedt. 

104s.  Masterpieces.  Intensive  study,  for  literary  values,  of  a  num- 
ber of  carefully  chosen  modern  German  dramas,  lyric  poems  and  novels. 
Emphasis  will  fall  on  lyric  poems.     (3)   Mr.  Almstedt. 

136s.  The  Teaching  of  German.  For  course  in  the  Teaching  of 
German,  see  Education  136s. 

222s.  Seminary.  For  advanced  students.  Admission  to  course 
after  conference.     (1  or  2)    Mr.  Almstedt. 

HISTORY 

2s.  Modern  History.  This  course  will  be  an  introduction  to  the 
political,  social  and  economic  development  of  Europe  since  the  Renais- 
sance. It  is  designed  for  teachers  of  medieval  and  modern  history  and 
for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  history.  The  text-books  will 
be  Robinson,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe,  and  Tren- 
holme,  Syllabus  for  the  History  of  Western  Europe.   (3)    Mr.  Viles. 

4s.  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  course  for  undergraduates 
and  teachers  of  ancient  history  in  which  the  development  of  the  ancient 
world  during  the  Roman  period  will  be  especially  studied.  The  class 
will  be  conducted  on  a  discussion  basis.  The  text-book  will  be,  West, 
Ancient  World,  Part  2,   (Rome).   (3)  Mr.  Trenholme. 

7s.  English  History  and  Government.  An  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  British  people  and  their 
institutions  as  a  background  to  later  history.  The  text-books  will  be 
Cheney,  Short  History  of  England,  and  Trenholme,  Outline  of  English 
History.     (3)   Mr.  Stephens. 

8s.  American  History.  A  general  course  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1783.    The  text- 
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book  will  be  Fish,  Development  of  American  Nationality.  (3)  Mr. 
Viles  ;  Mr.  Stephens. 

115s.  Recent  European  History.  The  political,  social,  economic, 
and  institutional  development  of  Europe  since  1815.  The  text-book  will 
be  Hayes,  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  2.  (3) 
Mr.  Trenholme. 

169s.  Recent  European  Diplomatic  History  and  World  Prob- 
lems. The  diplomatic  and  economic  background  of  the  Great  War  and 
the  issues  involved  in  the  struggle.       (2)    Mr.  Trenholme. 

180s.  American  Social  History.  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
American  Society,  with  emphasis  on  the  economic  and  social  progress 
since  the  Revolution.     (2)   Mr.  Stephens. 

195s.  Recent  United  States  History.  The  political  and  economic 
history  of  the  United  States  since  1877  and  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.      (2)  Mr.  Viles. 

210s.  Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.  A 
course  giving  opportunity  for  research  and  thesis  work  along  special 
lines.  Primarily  intended  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  The 
work  of  the  student  will  be  under  the  instructor  most  interested  in  the 
field  in  which  the  topic  of  special  research  lies.     (1),    (2),  or   (3). 

History  Conference.  Weekly,  thruout  the  session,  conferences  of 
those  interested  in  teaching  of  history  in  schools  will  be  held.  Topics 
connected  with  history  teaching  will  be  discussed  by  students  and  by 
members  of  the  teaching  force.  Round  table  discussions  and  questions 
raised  by  actual  problems  will  go  to  make  up  the  program. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

2s.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elementary  food  course 
planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
preparation  and  selection  of  food.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of 
sugar  and  vegetable  cookery,  protein  cookery,  fats,  their  nutritive  value 
and  cost.  All  the  work  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
principles  involved,  the  aim  being  to  discover  the  scientific  facts  which 
underlie  the  cooking  processes,  and  by  this  means  to  simplify  them  and 
make  them  more  rational.      (3)    Miss  Lhamon. 

3s.  Principles  Underlying  Preparation  of  Batters  and  Doughs, 
and  Preservation  of  Food.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  2s, 
and  preferably  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  it.  It  will  take  up 
the  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  the  mixing  of  batters  and 
doughs,  and  the  principles  of  the  preservation  of  food.  This  course 
will  be  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  and  grade  school 
teachers  interested  in  bread  and  canning  clubs  among  the  girls.  Two 
sections.     (3)   Miss  Lhamon. 

(Courses  2s  and  3s  are  the  equivalent  of  course  la  or  b  in  the  gen- 
eral catalog). 
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5s.  Home  Economics  for  Rural  Teachers.  A  course  intended  to 
vitalize  the  work  in  Home  Economics  in  Rural  Schools.  A  part  will 
be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  making  of  simple  clothing  and  the  re- 
mainder to  elementary  facts  in  connection  with  food  preservation  and 
the  construction  of  household  devices.  It  includes  one  lecture  per  week 
by  Miss  Dobbs  on  methods  for  rural  teachers.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Miss  Stanley. 

lib.  Food  Problems  of  the  Household.  Prerequisite:  Course  la 
or  b,  or  the  equivalent.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  deal  with  the  food  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  average 
home.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  balanced  diet,  the 
nutritive  value  and  the  cost  of  the  different  food  materials,  the  pur- 
chase and  care  of  food  in  the  home,  its  preparation  and  serving.  Thru- 
out  the  course  meals  are  planned  to  meet  definite  conditions,  prepared 
and  served.     (2)   Miss  Lhamon. 

60a.     Home  Nursing.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)   Mrs.  Selbert. 

115s.  House  Management.  This  course  is  intended  to  discuss 
problems  connected  with  House  Management,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  needed  by  secondary  terchers.  It  is  approved  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Miss  Stanley. 

158s.     Teaching  of  Home  Economics.     See  Education,  course  158s. 

Students  taking  course  5s  must  enroll  also  for  course  105s  Agri- 
cultural Handicraft  for  Rural  Teachers.  These  courses  have  been  ap- 
proved especially  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  rural 
teachers. 

JOURNALISM 

100s.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  History  of  news- 
paper making  before  1850,  of  journalism  in  various  periods  and  condi- 
tions, the  meanings  and  aims  of  journalism,  and  its  fundamental  prob- 
lems. Introductory  to  all  courses  in  journalism.  (3  toward  A.  B.,  B.  S. 
in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Williams. 

101s.  Comparative  Journalism.  Journalistic  conditions  in  all  coun- 
tries, comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States,  and 
study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers.  (2  toward  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in 
Ed.,  and  B.  J.)      Mr.  Williams. 

102s.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news,  the  work  of  press 
associations,  the  writing  of  news,  news  values.  Special  instruction  de- 
signed to  aid  teachers  of  journalism  in  high  schools  will  be  given.  (2 
toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  and  B.  J.)  Mr.  Ross. 

103s.  Reporting.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth  in 
actual  practice,  with  assignments,  the  methods  of  gathering  and  writ- 
ing news  and  special  articles.  The  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
Evening  Missourian,  a  daily  newspaper.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  and 
B.  J.)    Mr.  Ross. 
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104s.  Copy  Reading.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  edit- 
ing of  newspaper  copy  and  writing  of  headlines.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.,  and  B.  J.)    Mr.  Ross. 

114s.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Study  of  the  special  editorial  and 
news  problems  in  the  small  town  or  country  field ;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory practice.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)     Mr.  Williams. 

115s.  Principles  of  Advertising.  A  consideration  of  advertising 
as  a  business  force,  selling  plans  and  principles  that  underlie  all  suc- 
cessful methods  of  public  appeal.  Special  attention  to  publicity  work, 
the  work  of  the  press  agent  and  community  advertising.  (2  toward  B. 
S.  in   Ed.  and   B.  J.)    Mr.   Smith. 

116s.  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  consider  writing  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns ;  production  of 
sales  literature,  booklets  and  business  correspondence  for  the  small-city 
merchant.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.  and  B.  J.)   Mr.  Smith. 

130s.  Advertising  Management.  Includes  study  of  salesmanship 
of  advertising  (soliciting),  the  promotion  of  special  editions,  pages  and 
selling  ideas  of  benefit  to  the  small-city  merchant  and  publisher.  In  ad- 
dition are  considered  the  methods  of  handling  both  local  and  national 
advertising  in  the  country  newspaper  office.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed. 
and  B.  J.)   Mr.  Smith. 

LATIN 

10s.  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Cicero's  Orations.  Specially  planned 
for  teachers   of  high  school   Latin.     (3)   Miss   Cauthorn. 

20s.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  Latin. 
Study  of  subject-matter,  forms,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  the  poem.  (3) 
Miss  Cauthorn. 

50s.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units 
in  Latin.     (2)    Miss  Cauthorn. 

102s.  Rapid  Reading.  Selections  from  Plautus,  Terence,  and  the 
Augustan  Poets  will  be  read.     (2)   Miss  Johnston. 

125s.  Lucretius.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  and  two  years 
of  college  Latin.     (2)   Miss  Johnston. 

230s.  Seminary.  Graduate  work  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  graduate  students  in  Latin.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Johnston. 

LIBRARY 

Is.  Library  Science  for  Teachers.  This  is  a  non-technical  course 
designed  for  teachers  who  wish  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
library  methods  to  care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  embraces  such 
subjects  as  equipment  and  supplies,  the  selection,  purchase,  classification, 
cataloging  and  repair  of  books  and  systems  of  loaning  them.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Severance. 
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SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  of  Missouri,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Missouri 
Library  Commission  and  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  offers  courses  in 
library  methods  for  six  weeks  beginning  June  10th  and  ending  July  20th. 
Students  should  reach  Columbia  on  Thursday,  June  6th,  so  as  to  enroll 
and  secure  rooming  and  boarding  places.  Class  work  will  begin  at  8 
a.  m.,  June  10th.  The  courses  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  librarians 
of  small  libraries  and  assistants  and  to  those  under  appointment  to  po- 
sitions, who  have  had  no  library  training.  Others  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  course.  The  courses  are  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  a  regu- 
lar full-year  library  course,  but  should  be  helpful  to  such  as  cannot  af- 
ford the  time  and  expense  of  a  more  extended  course,  and  especially  to 
those  who,  having  appointments,  have  not  had  any  library  training. 
Teachers  who  wish  elementary  instruction  and  training  in  library  meth- 
ods should  elect  course  Is.,  described  above,  which  is  a  non-technical 
course  designed    for   teachers. 

101a.  Library  Economy.  Alphabeting,  ordering  books,  mending  and 
binding  books,  accessioning,  mechanical  preparation  of  the  books  for  the 
shelves,  equipment  of  library  rooms,  library  reports,  administration  of 
libraries,  library  advertising,  history  of  printing,  ancient  and  modern 
libraries.  Six  times  a  week.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mrs.  Parsons; 
Miss  Uhlemeyer;  Miss  Wales. 

101b.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  Seventeen  lessons  in  catalog- 
ing and  ten  on  classification  with  practice  work.  The  Cutter  catalog 
rules  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  making  author  and  title  entries  for  a  dic- 
tionary catalog.  The  work  on  subject"  headings  will  be  based  on  the 
A  L.  A.  list  of  subject  headings.  The  Dewey  decimal  system  is  studied 
in  detail.  The  abridged  decimal  classification  and  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog 
will  be  used  for  reference.  Five  times  a  week.  (2  towards  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Miss  Uhlemeyer;  Miss  Wales. 

110s.  Book  Selection  and  Reference  Work.  Library  work  with 
children ;  selection  of  books  for  children ;  best  books  in  various  fields 
of  interest;  reference  books.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  general 
lectures  supplemented  by  practical  problems.  The  University  library  has 
an  excellent  collection  of  reference  books,  many  of  which  will  be  used 
in  the  course.  Five  times  a  week.  (2  towards  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Miss 
Hazeltine;  Mrs.  Parsons;  Miss  Wales. 

MANUAL  ARTS 

Is.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  use  of  drawing  instruments  and 
materials;  projections,  straight  lines  and  circles;  problems  involving 
tangents,  planes  of  projection,  revolution  of  solids,  intersection  and  de- 
velopments of  surfaces;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawings;  practical  appli- 
cation of  drawings  to  shopwork.     (3)   Mr.  Cox. 
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2s.  Elementary  Woodwork.  A  course  in  joinery,  woodturning, 
and  wood  finishing  for  beginners.  Thru  simple  problems  of  construction 
proper  methods  of  handling  tools  and  working  wood  are  taught.  Course 
Is  should  precede  or  accompany  this  course.    (3)  Mr.   Griffith. 

3s.  Advanced  Woodwork.  Prerequisite,  courses  Is  and  2s.  An 
advanced  course  involving  the  use  of  the  various  typical  woodshop  ma- 
chines, such  as  jointer,  planer,  lathe,  mortiser,  universal  saw,  etc.  De- 
signing furniture  to  be  constructed  and  construction  of  the  same.  Wood- 
finishing.     (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Griffith  ;   Mr.  Murray. 

5a.  Tools  and  Materials.  Sharpening  and  care  of  common  wood 
and  metal  working  tools,  such  as  saws,  chisels,  lathe  tools,  machine 
knives.  Brazing  handsaws.  Study  of  sources  of  materials,  both  wood 
and  iron,  supplemented  by  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures.  (1  to- 
ward B.  S.  in  Ed.  or  a  degree  in  Engineering.)  Mr.  Griffith; 
Mr.  Murray. 

106s.  Handwork  for  Rural  Schools.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  rural  school,  in  which  several  grades  must  be  taught 
by  the  teacher.  Practical  problems  requiring  limited  equipment  are  pre- 
sented. Projects  in  paper,  cardboard,  wood  and  textiles  are  included. 
Occupations  which  may  be  carried  on  independently  by  one  class  while 
another  is  reciting,  are  given  especial  attention.  (3  hours  toward  B.  S. 
in  Ed.)   Miss  Dobbs. 

120a.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  first  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  It  aims  to  develop  a  practical  method  of  relating  the 
fundamental  processes  of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant  in- 
terests of  the  child  thru  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and 
oiganized  play.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  handwork 
as  a  method  of  teaching  primary  subject-matter.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.)  Miss  Dobbs;  Miss  Bedford. 

121b.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Continued  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  where  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  lit- 
erature, and  the  industries.  Special  attention  is  given  technique  and  the 
organization  of  such  forms  of  handwork  as  may  be  used  successfully 
in  the  regular  classroom  by  the  regular  teacher.  The  course  includes 
work  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking,  weaving  of  baskets  and  tex- 
tiles, sewing,  pottery,  and  work  in  thin  wood.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.) 
Miss   Dobbs;  Miss   Bedford. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  city  teachers  enter- 
ing the  summer  session  on  June  17th  and  June  24th  may  take  courses 
120a  and  121b  for  two  hours'  credit  each.  Such  teachers  will  find  the 
work  so  arranged  that  they  will  be  at  no  disadvantage. 

140b.     Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.     See  Education,  Course  140b. 

152b.     Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Elementary  Handwork.    This 
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course  deals  with  problems  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  su- 
pervisors of  handwork.     See  Education   152b. 

165a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  See 
Education,  Course  165a. 

170s.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance.  See  Education,  Course 
170s. 

MATHEMATICS 

2s.  College  Algebra.  The  usual  standard  course.  (3)  Mr.  Hed- 
rick. 

4s.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  The  usual  standard  course,  corre- 
sponding to  a  part  of  course  4  of  the  regular  session.   (3)    Mr.  Hedrick. 

5s.  Differential  Calculus.  The  notion  of  derivative  with  problems 
from  geometry,  mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  physics.     (3)    Mr.  In- 

GOLD. 

This  course  cannot  be  elected  for  credit  by  those  who  already  have 
credit  for  course  5  of  the  regular  session.  Such  students  should  take 
course  105s. 

8s.  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry.  The  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  solid  geometry  and  the  essentials  of  trigonometry.  (3)  Mr. 
Ingold. 

105s.  Advanced  Course.  Under  this  title  will  be  offered  one  of  the 
following  courses,  similar  to  courses  offered  in  the  regular  session  un- 
der the  same  titles.  Second  Course  in  Calculus,  Advanced  Algebra.  (3) 
Mr.  Ingold. 

141b.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    See  Education,  course  141b. 

MUSIC 

3s.  Harmony.  Melodic  and  harmonic  relationships  of  tones  are  es- 
tablished in  an  exhaustive  study  of  intervals.  This  is  followed  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  triads  and  chords  of  the  seventh 
and  their  inversions,  preparation  and  resolution  of  dissonances  in  gen- 
eral, modulation,  suspension,  passing  and  changing  notes,  and  organ- 
point.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  science  of  harmony  rests.  (3)  Mr.  Pommer. 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.     The  essential 

7s.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those  who 
elements  in  music  will  be  dwelt  on,  the  styles  of  the  masters  com- 
pared, and  monumental  works  analyzed  with  reference  to  their  marked 
points  of  beauty  and  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art.  Music 
is  here  offered  from  its  esthetic  and  cultural  side.  Incidentally,  the  his- 
torical development  of  music  will  be  treated.  No  previous  musical  train- 
ing is  necessary.     (2)    Mr.  Pommer. 

130s.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  This  course  includes 
notations,  ear-training,  dictation,  sight-reading,  tone  production,  care 
and  development  of  the  child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  practical  teach- 
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ing,  and  is  primarily  designed  for  grade  teachers.  (3  toward  B.  S.  in 
Ed.)      Mr.   POMMER. 

Private  Instruction  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  A  practical  course  in 
piano-technic  and  interpretation  will  be  designed  to  suit  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student.  The  course  will  include  instruction  in  touch, 
pedaling,  ear-training,  sight-reading  and  memorization.  Selections  for 
study  will  be  chosen  from  the  works  of  the  best  composers.  Two  thirty 
minute  lessons  each  week.  Hours  by  special  arrangement.  Tuition  fee, 
$25.00.     Mr.  Loudenback,  Law  Building. 

Normal  Course  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  This  course  of  study  is 
planned  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  piano,  or  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  study  the  theoretical  side  of  piano  playing  comprehensively.  In- 
struction will  be  given  in  classes,  and  the  "Progressive  Series  of  Piano 
Lessons"  will  be  used  as  text  material.  Instruction  will  be  given,  from 
a  pedagogical  viewpoint,  upon  Notation,  Rhythm  and  Measure,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  and  Musical  Form  as  regards  their  relation  to  the 
keyboard.  Such  subjects  as  Phrasing,  Touch,  Technic,  Ear-Training, 
Methods  of  Practice,  Melody-Playing,  Accompaniment,  and  the  Pedals 
will  be  discussed.  Two  forty-five  minute  lessons  each  week.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Tuition  fee,  (in  classes  of  four  or  more)  $10.00.  Mr. 
Loudenback,  Law  Building. 

Private  Instruction  in  Violin  Playing.  The  work  will  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  Two  thirty  minute  lessons 
each  week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Tuition  fee,  $15.00.  Mr.  Venable, 
Law  Building. 

Private  Instruction  in  Singing.  This  work  will  consist  of  exercises 
for  tone  and  compass,  and  the  study  of  vocalises  and  songs  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Two  thirty  minute  lessons  each 
week.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Tuition  fee,  $25.00.  Miss  Johnson,  Law 
Building. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

These  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  recent 
great  development  in  the  use  of  play  and  educational  athletics  and  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

Rothwell  Gymnasium  and  the  adjacent  tennis  courts,  golf  links,  run- 
ning tracks,  and  play  and  athletic  fields  offer  an  unusual  combination 
of  facilities.  All  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  gymnas- 
tic costume  will  be  required   in   all   courses  except  100s. 

4s.  Recreational  Athletics.  A  general  course  for  recreation, 
health  and  personal  proficiency.  Three  periods  of  exercise  each  week  in 
gymnastics,  athletics,  or  sports  such  as  golf,  swimming,  tennis,  etc.,  as 
elected.    Group  competition.   (1)   Mr.  Meanwell;  Mr.  Miller. 

5s.  Recreational  Athletics.  (For  women)  Similar  to  4s.  (1)  Miss 
Gath  ;    Miss   Ragsdale. 
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100s.  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Theory,  historical  survey, 
and  systems  of  Physical  Education.  Relation  of  Physical  Education  to 
growth  and  development.  Adaptation  of  activities  to  different  ages  and 
conditions.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Meanwell. 

101s.  Physical  Examinations  and  Anthropometry.  Methods  of 
examination  for  the  detection  of  physical  defects;  application  of  cor- 
rective exercises;  measurements  and  efficiency  tests;  treatment  of  in- 
juries.    (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Mr.  Meanwell. 

102s.  Playgrounds.  Theory  of  play;  history  and  purpose  of  the 
playground ;  organization  and  equipment ;  conduct  of  activities.  Roth- 
well  Gymnasium  and  the  playground  of  the  University  Elementary 
School,  suitably  equipped  with  apparatus,  will  be  used  for  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  teaching.      (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Meanwell. 

103s.  Baseball  and  Basketball.  Theory  and  practice,  history,  prin- 
ciples and  technique  of  games.  Training  and  coaching  methods.  Study 
of  rules  and  duties  of  officials.     (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)    Mr.  Miller. 

104s.  Track  and  Field  Athletics  and  Football.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  all  track  and  field  events ;  rules  of  competition ;  training  methods. 
Theory  of  football;  practice  work  in  football  technique.  Study  of  in- 
dividual positions  and  of  team  play.  (2  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)  Mr. 
Miller. 

105s.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games.  A  practical  course  in  free 
hand  exercises,  plays  and  games,  for  use  in  elementary  schools.  Prac- 
tice teaching.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Gath. 

106s.  Dancing.  Singing  games  and  elementary  folk  dancing  suit- 
able for  the  classroom  and  playground.  More  advanced  dancing  suit- 
able for  exhibitions,  pageants,  etc.     (1  toward  B.  S.  in  Ed.)   Miss  Gath. 

107s.  Athletics  and  Games  for  Girls.  Track  athletics,  field  hockey, 
basketball,  baseball  and  simpler  games  suitable  for  use  in  schools  and 
playgrounds.     (2  toward  B.   S.  in  Ed.)     Miss  Gath. 

Play  Hour.  Social  period  for  the  recreation  of  students,  illustrat- 
ing the  practical  application  of  plays,  games  and  dances  to  community 
work  in  schools,  recreation  centers,  social  groups,  etc.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents.    Mr.  Meanwell;  Miss  Gath.     Tuesday  7:15  to  8:15. 

PHYSICS 

Students  who  have  had  only  a  high  school  course  in  Physics  are 
advised  to  take  course  1,  although  it  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
had  no  Physics  at  all. 

Is.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the  fun- 
damental principles.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  mechanics  and  heat, 
with  some  work  in  electricity  and  certain  selected  topics  from  other 
divisions  of  physics.     (5)  Mr.     Stewart. 

2s.  Elementary  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Courses  1 
and  2   together    cover,    in  an   elementary    manner,     the    entire     field    of 
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physics.     Special    emphasis   is   laid    on    electricity,    magnetism  and    light. 
(3)  Mr.  Stewart. 

144s.    The  Teaching  of  Physics.     See  Education  144s. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Is.  American  Federal  Government.  An  introductory  course  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States.   (3)   Mr.  Barclay. 

106a.  Municipal  Government.  A  study  of  the  organization  of 
cities  of  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  certain  special  topics,  such 
as  federal  control  over  cities,  municipal  elections,  commission  govern- 
ment, and  city  manager  plan.     (2)  Mr.  Loeb. 

108s.  State  Administration.  A  study  of  the  development,  organi- 
zation and  functions  of  the  executive  branch  of  American  state  govern- 
ments, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  administrative  agencies  and 
the  relation  of  the  state  governments  to  contemporary  economic  and  so- 
cial problems.     (3)   Mr.  Loeb. 

220s.  Seminary.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  students  who* 
are  working  for  higher  degrees  to  receive  guidance  in  their  research. 
(1),   (2),  or   (3).     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Loeb. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Is.  A  Presentation  of  the  General  Principles  of  Public  and 
Personal  Hygiene  in  the  Application  of  Preventive  Measures 
Against  Disease.  It  includes  occupational  diseases,  the  school  environ- 
ment, drug  addiction,  food  sanitation,  child  hygiene,  economics  of  disease 
and  social  insurance.     (2)   Mr.  Stine. 

RED  CROSS 

Surgical  Dressings.  Instructors  Course — to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Miller.  Course  consists  of  seven  two  hour  lessons,  72  hours'  experience 
on  Surgical  Dressings,  2  weeks  practice  teaching.  Instructor's  diploma 
on  completion  of  course.  Cost  of  material  approximates  $4.  No  in- 
structor's fee.     No  credit  toward  University  degrees. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

Is.  Elementary  French.  Grammar,  reading,  conversation;  empha- 
sis on  speaking  and  understanding  the  spoken  language.  (3)  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. 

104s.  Practical  Exercises  in  French.  Designed  to  give  facility 
and  accuracy  in  writing  and  speaking  French;  practice  in  narration; 
translation  into  French ;  discussion  of  current  events  based  on  some 
French  newspaper  or  periodical.  Conducted  entirely  in  French.  (2) 
Mr.  Murray. 
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3s.  Advanced  French.  Reading,  composition,  conversation,  the 
material  used  being  based,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  on  French  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  the  literature  of  the  war.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  courses  1  and  2  and  to  others  who  are  familiar  with  the  es- 
sentials of  the  grammar  and  possess  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French. 
(3)   Mr.  Murray. 

SPANISH 

30s.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar,  reading,  conversation.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  side  of  the  language,  including 
references  to  the  Latin-American  countries.      (3)    Mr.   Selbert. 

31s.  Reading,  Composition,  Conversation.  Works  of  Spanish  and 
Latin- American  literature  will  be  read  and  discussed ;  the  composition- 
work  will  include  Spanish  correspondence ;  and  special  attention  will  be 
laid  on  the  ability  to  handle  Spanish  practically.     (3)    Mr.  Selbert. 

135s.  Spanish  Life  and  Literature  in  English  Translation.  The 
aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  students  with  Latin- American  civi- 
lization as  portrayed  in  translations  of  its  literature  and  in  English 
works  dealing  with  the  countries  involved.  No  linguistic  training  in 
Spanish  will  be  required.     (2)    Mr.   Selbert. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Is.  Elementary  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  readings  on 
certain  fundamental  problems,  such  as  the  nature  and  methods  of  soci- 
ology ;  the  origin  and  constitution  of  societies ;  the  bearing  of  evolu- 
tionary theory  upon  social  problems ;  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
family,  the  modern  divorce  problem ;  the  growth  of  population ;  birth 
and  death  rates;  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population;  social  organiza- 
tion and  control.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation to  social  problems.  Text:  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems.     (3)    Mr.  Ellwood. 

110a.  Social  Pathology.  The  origin,  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
dependent  and  defective  classes.  Personal  and  social  maladjustments 
are  considered  primarily  with  reference  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  un- 
dermine a  normal  standard  of  living,  such  as  defective  heredity,  para- 
sitical and  anti-social  institutions,  unregulated  industry,  low  wages,  un- 
employment, and  defective  education.  Preventive  agencies,  especially 
educational  and  legislative,  are  studied  and  the  various  methods  and 
agencies  for  administering  and  supervising  public  and  private  relief  are 
considered  in  some  detail.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  civilian 
relief  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross   Society.      (3)  Mr.   Ellwood. 

220a.  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  recent  sociologi- 
cal  theory.      (2)   Mr.   Ellwood. 

240.  Seminary.  Research  work  upon  special  problems  in  sociology 
and  philanthropy.  Credit  given  according  to  the  amount  of  work.  Mr. 
Ellwood. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
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Academic  Hall,  room  105. 
Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.  B.,   B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,   Associate  Professor  of   Education, 

Secretary  of  University  Extension.     Academic  Hall,   room  121. 
Hermann  Benjamin  Almstead,   B.  L.„   Ph.  D., 

Professor   of   Germanic   Languages,   Academic  Hall,  room   309. 
John  S.  Ankeney,  A.  B., 

Professor   of  the   Theory    and    Practice    of    Art.      Academic    Hall, 

room   409. 
Robert  Horace  Baker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  Director  of  the  Laws  Observatory. 
Thomas  S.  Barclay,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Political  Science,  Commerce  Bldg.,  room  201. 
Henry  Marvin  Belden,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of.  English,  Academic  Hall,  room  102. 
Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Geology  Bldg.,  room  101. 
Sidney  Calvert,  B.  Sc,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Organic   Chemistry.     Chemistry  Building. 
Arlie  Glenn  Capps,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Instructor  in  Education. 
Emma  B.  Cauthorn,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 
George  B.  Cox, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 
Ella  V.  Dobbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M, 

Assistant  Professor   of  Manual   Arts. 
Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.  D,  Ph.  B, 

Professor  of  Sociology,   Academic  Hall,  room  304. 
William  C.  Etheridge,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Farm  Crops.     Agriculture  Building,  room  111. 
Arthur  Henry  Rolph  Fairchild,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English,  Academic  Hall,  room  102. 
Mrs.  J.   K.   Fyfer, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
Ira  Samuel   Griffith,   A.   B., 

Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  Manual  Arts  Bldg.,  room   1. 
Kathryn  Allen  Hankins,   A.   B.,   B.   S.,  A.   M., 

Teacher   in   Elementary   School. 
Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Ph.  B., 

St.    Louis  Public   Library. 
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Earle  Raymond  Hedrick,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics,   Engineering   Bldg.,  room   208. 
Louis  Ingold,  A.   B.,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D., 

Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics.      Engineering  Building,    room 

213. 
Anna  Laura  Johnson, 

Instructor  in  Singing,  Christian  College,  Law  Bldg. 
Eva  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate   Professor   of   Latin,    Adviser  of  Women,  Academic  Hall, 

room  217. 
Harry  Laverne  Kempster,  B.   S.  in  Agr., 

Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry.     Live  Stock  Building. 
William  Hereford  Lawrence,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Horticulture.     Horticulture  Building,   room  10. 
Henry  H.  Laudenback, 

Director  of   Music,   Christian   College,   Law   Bldg. 
Emil  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  B.  S.    in  E.  E,  B.  S.  in  A.  E., 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural   Engineering. 
Clara  L.  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  in  Home   Economics,   Gordon  Hotel. 
Isidor  Loeb,  B.  S.,  M.  S,  LL.  B,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

of  Business  and  Public  Administration,   Commerce   Bldg.,  room   101. 
Willis  Edgar  Maneval,  M.  S.,  Ph.,  D., 

Assistant   Professor  of  Botany. 
John  Wesley  Marden,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Herman  Heinrich  Meeker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  in  Ed., 

Instructor  in  Education,  Elementary  School  Bldg. 
Junius  Lathrop  Meriam,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  School  Supervision.     Elementary  School  Building. 
John  F.  Miller,  B.  P.  E., 

Instructor   in  Physical  Education.     Rothwell   Gymnasium. 
Merritt  Finley  Miller,  B.  S.,  M.  S.  A., 

Professor   of  Soils,   Agriculture   Bldg.,   room    105. 
Gladys  Morris, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts,  Gordon  Hotel  Building. 
Chester  Murray,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate   Professor   of   Romance   Languages,  Academic   Hall,  room 

315. 
Frances  Louise  Nardin,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Mrs.  Emma  K.  Parsons, 

Reference  Librarian,  Library,  room  203. 
William  Henry   Pommer, 

Professor  of  Music.     Student   Royal   Conservatory  of  Music,  Leip- 
zig; Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music,  Vienna.     Academic  Hall,  room 

324. 
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Charles  G.  Ross,  A.  B., 

Professor   of   Theory  and   Practice  of  Journalism.     Switzler   Hall. 
Louis  Selbert,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Mrs.  Norma  Selbert, 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Gordon  Hotel  Buildng. 
Henry  Ormal  Severance,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Librarian.     Library,  room  111. 
Margaret    Sinclair, 

Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Herbert  W.  Smith,  B.  S.  in  J., 

Instructor   in  Advertising.     Switzler   Hall. 
Frank  Fletcher  Stephens,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 
Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics,  Physics  Bldg.,  room  104. 
Dan  Gish  Stine,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Hos- 
pital, room  23. 
Lewis  F.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Instructor,  Geology  Bldg.,  room  204. 
Norman  Maclaren   Trenholme,   A.   B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History,  Academic  Hall,  room  316. 
Edwin  A.  Trowbridge,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Professor   of  Animal   Husbandry,    Agricultural    Building,    room  205. 
George  R.  Twiss,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Education.    Ohio  State  University 
Bertha  Uhlemeyer,  A.  B., 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
George  Venable, 

Instructor  in  Orchestra.     Director  of  the  University  Ban<>.. 
Jonas  Viles,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  American  History.     Academic  Hall,  room  316. 
Elizabeth  B.  Wales, 

Secretary,    Missouri  Library   Commission. 
M.  W.  Watkins,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Commerce  Bldg. 
Luther  A.  Weaver,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
John  Charles  Whitten,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  Horticulturist  to  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station,  Horticulture   Bldg.,  room    12. 
Walter  Williams,  LL.  D., 

Professor    of    History    and    Principles  of   Journalism,    Dean    of  the 
Faculty  of  Journalism.     Switzler  Hall,  room  101. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  CALENDAR 

June  6      Thursday,  registration 

June  7      Friday,  organization  of  classes 

June  8     Saturday,  regular   class   work   begins 

July  4       Wednesday,    Independence   Day,    holiday 

August  1 Thursday        I 

to  >  Examinations 

August  2 Friday  ( 

On  Saturday,  August  3,  the  State  Superintendent  will  give  examina- 
tions for  state  certificates. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

1.  Buildings  and  Rooms.  The  buildings  are  indicated  by  abbreviations 
as  follows: 

Ac. — Academic  Hall  Lib. — Library 

Agr.— Agriculture  L.  S.  P.— Live  Stock  Pavilion 

Biol. — Biology  M.  A. — Manual  Arts 

Chem. — Chemistry  Obs. — Observatory 

Com. — Commerce  Phys. — Physics 

Eng. — Engineering  Poul. — Poultry 

F.  Mach. — Farm  Machinery  Building      Gym. — Rothwell  Gymnasium 
Geol. — Geology  Sch. — Schweitzer 

G.  H.  B. — Gordon  Hotel  Building            Sw. — Switzler  Hall 
Hort. — Horticulture 

The  room  numbers  follow  the  abbreviations. 

2.  Authorization  of  Changes.  Changes  from  the  schedule  can  be  author- 
ized only  by  the  University  Schedule  Committee.  Lists  of  such  changes  will  be 
kept  by  the  Committee  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Schedule  of  Classes  for  Friday,  June  7 

Classes  in  all  two  hour  credit  courses  will  meet  for  organization 
Friday  afternoon,  as  follows*. 

8:00  classes  at  1  p.  m. 

9  :00  classes  at  1 :30  p.  m. 
10:00  classes  at  2  p.  m. 
11  :00  classes  at  2:30  p.  m. 
12:00  classes  at  3  p.  m. 

2:00  classes  at  3:30  p.  m. 

3:00  classes  at  4  p.  m. 

Classes  in  all  one  hour  credit  courses  will  meet  for  organization  at 
8:00  Friday,  June  7. 

Schedule  of  Classes  for  Saturday,  June  8 

Classes   in   all   three   hour  credit  courses  and   all    five   hour  credit 
courses  will  meet  at  the  regular  hours  as  scheduled. 
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COURSE 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY 

ROOM 

CARD 

NO. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

11  D 
8  D 

9D 
10  MWF 

10  MWF 

11  TTh 

8  MTWTh 

9  MWF 

10  D 

9  TTh 

11D 
8  TTh 
8  MWF 

8  MWF 

9  D 

11  D 
9D 

10  TTh 

11  D 

11  MWF 

1 1  TTh 

12  MWF 

11  MWF 

10  MWF 

12  D 

11  D 

10  MWF 

9  MWF 
9  MWF 
9T 
2  TTh 

11  MWF 
8D 
9D 

12  TThS 

10  MWF 

11  MWF 

8D 

9  TTh 
10  D 
9  MWF          | 

8-10  D 
1-3  D 

8-10  D 

8-10  D 
11-1   MWF 

11-1  D 

11-1  D 

11-1  D 
/  11-1  D 
\     2-4  TTh 

1-3  TTh 

9  or  10  D 
9  or  10  D 

8-10  Th 

F.  Mach. 

F.  Mach. 

L.    S.   P. 
Agr.  200 
Phys.  100 

MW  even- 
ings Obs. 

TTh  even- 
ings Obs. 

D-     1         J    106 

Biol.     |  103 

TV     1         J    106 

Biol.     |  205 

Chem.  202 
Sch.  202 
Chem.  112 
Chem.  202 

Chera.      j»5 
Chem.  202 

Com.  105 
Com.  205 
Com.  205 
Com.  205 

Ac.  205 
Ac.  114 
Ac.  130 
Ac.  110 
Ac.  110 
Ac.  319 
Ac.  309 
M.  A. 
Eng.  202 
Phys.  106 
Ac.  130 
Ac.  130 

M.   A. 

Ac.  114 
Agr.  200 
Hort.  11 
Hort.  11 

G.  H.    B. 
Ac.  114 
Ac.  202 

M.  A. 

Ac.  205 
M.   A. 

Ac.  110 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  110 

Animal   Husbandry 
la  Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of 
Live    Stock   

300 

Astronomy 

310 

Botany 

320 
321 

325 

Chemistry 
4a  Elementary     Inorganic     Chem- 

326 

27a  Qualitative  Analysis  

327 

HOa-lllb   Organic  Chemistry  

121a  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis 
Economics 

330 

331 

119s  Trusts   and   Corporations   

Education 
102a  Educational    Psychology   

110s  The  Psychology  of  Learning.... 

130a  Theory    of   Teaching   

136s  Teaching  of   German   

140b  Teaching   of   Manual   Arts 

141b  Teaching    of    Mathematics    

150b  Supervision    of   Teaching  

152b  Supervision       of       Elementary 
Handwork   

153s  Statistical   Studies  in  the  The- 
ory of  Teaching  

155s  Teaching  of  Animal   Husbandry 
156s  Teaching  of  Crops  and  Soils.... 

157s  Teaching  of  Horticulture  

158s  Teaching   of    Home    Economics 
161b  School    Administration    

163b  High    School   Problems   

165a  Organization       and      Adminis- 
tration   of    Manual    Arts 

167s  Supervision      and     Administra- 
tion  of   Rural   Schools  

170s  Vocational    Education    and 
Guidance   

221s   Research    in    Educational    Psy- 
chology   

260b   Seminary    in    School    Adminis- 
tration     

English 
Is     Composition    and    Rhetoric  .... 
2s  Literature   of   the   War   . 

360 
361 
362 
363 

3s   English    Literature    

60s  Exposition   
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COURSE 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY 

ROOM 

8D 
8D 

9  MWF 

9  D 

8  D 

10  MTWTh 

8D 

11  MWF 

9  D 

8D 
10  D 

8D 
9D 

9D 

10  D 

11  D 

10  MWF 

11  MWF 
9  MWF 

10  MW 
8TTh 

lOTTh 

11  MW 
9TTh 

12  MW 

8D 

9D 

10  MW 

10  D 
9  MWF 
9  MWF 

12  D 
9TTh 

10  D 
9D 
8D 

11  D 

10  D 

8-10  MTWTh 

10-12  TThF 

8-10  MWF 

8-10  W 
11-1  TTh 

To  be  arr. 
10-12  TTh 

Ac.  202 
Ac.  214 

Ac.  214 

Ac.  314 

Agr.  200-1 
Agr.  200 

Geol.  205 

Geol.  205 
Geol.  205 

Ac.  314 
Ac.  309 
Ac.  309 

Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 

Ac.  310 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 

Ac.  310 
Ac.  310 
Ac.  201 

G.   H.   B. 
G.   H.   B. 

G.   H.   B. 
G.   H.   B. 
Sch.  202 
G.   H.   B. 

Hort  8 
Hort  8 
Hort  8 

Sw.  100 
Sw.  100 
Sw.  A 
Sw.  103 
Sw.  104 
Sw.  100 
Sw.  A 
Sw.  A 
Sw.  107 

\c.  209 
\c.  209 

166s  Later     Victorian     and     Recenl 

176s  Democracy    in    American     Lit 

223s  Old    English    Lyric   Poetry 

227s  The  Poetry  of  the   People 

Farm    Crops 

3a  Field    Crop    Management    

Forestry 

All  Forestry  courses  will  be  of 

fered  in   the   field 

Geology 

205s  Research  

Geography 

3s  Fundamentals    of    Physical  and 

German 

222s  Seminary    (2)    . 

History 

7s     English    History   and  Govern- 

115s  Recent    European    History   

169s  Recent     European     Diplomatic 

180s  American    Social    History  

195s  Recent   United    States    History 

Home  Economics 
2s  Selection    and    Preparation    of 
Food  

3s  Principles      Underlying     Selec- 
tion   and    Preparation    of    Food 
5s  Home     Economics     for     Rural 

lib  Food    Problems    

Horticulture 
la  General   Horticulture  

112s  Spraying  and  Clean   Culture.... 

Journalism 
100s  History    and    Principles    of 

Journalism    

101s  Comparative  Journalism   

102s  The  News  

103s  Reporting   

104s  Copy    Reading    

114s  The    Country    Newspaper    

115s  Principles  of  Advertising  

116s  The   Writing  of   Advertising.... 

130s  Advertising    Management    

Latin 
10s  Caesar's   Gallic   War  and 

Cicero's    Orations   

20s  Vergil's  Aeneid  
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COURSE 

LECTURE 

LABORATORY 

ROOM 

CARD 

NO. 

50s  Latin   Prose   Composition  

12  MWF 
9  MWF 

8  MWF 

3  MWF 

10  M 

10  D 
9D 
9D 

11  D 

11  D 

10  MWF 

12  D 

10  MWF 

10  TTh 

9  MWF 

4  MWF 

3  MWF 
2  TTh 

2  MWF 

3  MTTh 

11  D 

8  MWF 

9D 

9  MWF 
11  D 

10  D 

11  D 

10  MWF 

8D 
10D 
9  MWF 

8D 

9D 

10  MWF 

11-1  D 

8-10  D 

8-10  D 
10-11  WF 

8-10  D 
8-10  D 
11-1  D 

4-6  D 
4-6  D 

2-4  MTWTh 
8-10  TTh 

Ac.  209 
Ac.  209 
Ac.  209 
Ac.  217 

Lib.  9 

M.   A. 
M.   A. 
M.  A. 
M.   A. 
M.  A. 
M.   A. 
M.  A. 

Eng.  202 
Eng.  202 
Eng.  203 

Eng.  209 

Ac.  324 
Ac.  324 

Ac.  324 

Gym. 
Gym. 

Gym. 

Gym. 
Gym. 

Gym. 

Gym. 
Gym. 
Gym. 
Gym. 

D.         /  107 
Phys.  |  216 

Com.  105 
Com.  103 
Com.  103 

Poul. 
Poul. 

Phys.  100 
Ac.  215 

Ac.  220 
Ac.  220 
Ac.  220 

Ac.  317 

Ac.  317 

Ac.  317 

442 

Library 
Is  Library    Science    for    Teachers 

450 

101b  Cataloging    and    Classification.. 

110s  Book   Selection   and   Reference 

Work                              

Manual  Arts 

460 

461 

462 

463 

106s  Handwork    for    Rural    Schools 

Mathematics 

465 

4s  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  

466 
467 

8s     Trigonometry  and  Solid 
Geometry   

469 

Music 

470 

471 

130s  Elementary   Public    School 

Physical  Education 
4s  Recretational   Athletics    (men) 
5s  Recreational  Athletics  (women) 
10s  Principles    of    Physical    Educa- 

480 
481 

482 

11s  Physical   Examination  and 

483 

484 

485 

14s  Track   and   Field  Athletics  and 
Football    

15s  School   Gvmnastics  and  Games 

486 
487 
488 

17s  Athletics    and    Games   for  Girls 
Physics 

489 

490 

491 

Political    Science 
Is  American  Federal   Government 

500 

220s  Seminary    

Poultry   Husbandry 

510 

511 

Preventive    Medicine 

514 

Red  Cross 

515 

Romance    Languages 
1'  rench 

520 

521 

104s  Practical   Exercises  

Spanish 
30s     Elementary  Course  

525 

3)s   Reading,    Composition,  and 
Conversation     

526 

135s  Latin-American    Life    and    Lit- 
erature   in    English    Translation 
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COURSE 


Sociology 

Is  Elementary    Sociology    

110a  Social   Pathology  

220a    Principles    of    Sociology    .... 

240      Seminary    

Theory  and   Practice  of  Art 

2fl   Introduction    to    Art    

4s   Construction    

103s  Design    

106s  Painting   


LECTURE 


9  D 

10  D 

1 1  TTh 


10  MWF 


LABORATORY 


10-12  TTh 
8-10  D 
8-10  D 
8-10  D 


ROOM 


Ac.  301 
Ac.  301 
Ac.  304 


Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 


CARD 
NO. 


530 


540 
541 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  NEW  THREE-TERM  CALENDAR 

The  spring  and  summer  term  of  1919  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, with  its  several  new  features,  offers  unusually  attractive 
advantages,  both  to  the  regular  students  now  resident  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  full   year. 

Under  the  old  semester  plan,  the  Summer  Session  was  for  eight 
weeks  only.  The  new  spring  and  summer  term  will  continue  thru 
sixteen  weeks  and  will  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  eight  weeks 
each.  The  all-year  calendar,  now  in  effect  at  the  University,  which 
separates  the  year  into  three  terms  of  sixteen  weeks  each,  has  made 
possible  this  new  plan  for  special  service  to  regular  students  and 
to  teachers   during  the   spring  and  summer  months. 

Adopted  at  first  purely  as  a  war  measure,  tht-  all-year  calendar 
will  be  continued  for  at  least  another  v^ar,  even  tho  peace  has 
come;  it  has  many  advantages  <^r  the  old  semester  system  and 
secma  aa  doolrcttlo  1»*  peace  times  as  in  timco  of  aticss.  The  Uni- 
versity is  now  kept  open  the  whole  year  round.  This  eliminates  the 
loss  entailed  when  a  large  plant  of  any  kind  remains  idle. 

The  change  from  the  semester  plan  to  the  three-term  system 
affects  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  at  Columbia, 
which  are  as  follows:  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of 
Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration,  School  of  Journalism,  School 
of  Engineering,  School  of  Law,  and  Graduate  School. 

This  three-term  calendar  makes  the  University  of  greater  ser- 
vice to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  hasten  their  educational  pro- 
gram by  taking  more  than  two  terms  of  work  in  a  year.  Teachers 
may  now  obtain  sixteen  hours  credit  toward  a  degree  by  attending 
the  full  spring  and  summer  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  while  regular 
students  of  the  University  may  receive  eight  hours  credit  by  at- 
tending school  either  the  first  or  second  period  of  the  spring  and 
summer  term  and  still  have  several  weeks  of  rest.  They  may  attend 
both  periods  if  they  so  desire. 

In  credit  afforded  and  in  general  educational  advantages  the 
work  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  will  be  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

The  first  period  will  be  from  April  24  to  June  19;  the  second 
from  June  20  to  August  14. 

(3) 
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CALENDAR 

Spring  and  Summer  Term 

April    24    Thursday,   registration. 

April    24    Thursday,   7:30  p.   m.,   opening   convocation. 

April    25    Friday,  8   a.   m.,   classwork  in   all   divisions   begins. 

June   19    Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  first  half  of  term  closes. 

June  20    -  Friday,  8  a.  m.,  second  half  of  term  opens. 

July    4    Friday,  Independence  Day,  holiday. 

August    14    Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  spring  and  summer  term  closes. 

August    15-28    . .  Vacation. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  REGULAR  STUDENTS 

The  three-term  system  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  those 
students  already  enrolled  and  in  residence  at  the  University  who 
may  desire  to  hasten  their  work  toward  a  degree.  By  attending  the 
first  part  of  the  spring  and  summer  term,  for  example,  a  student 
can  make  eight  hourt,  additional  credit  in  eight  weeks  and  be  thru 
with  his  work  only  a  few  days  after  the  second  semester  would 
have  ended  under  the  old  plan,  since  tko  first  part  of  the  spring 
and  summer  term  closes  June   19. 

A  student,  too,  may  now,  if  he  so  desires,  complete  his  work 
for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  in  three  years  by 
attending  each  year  the  fall  and  winter  terms  and  one  part  of  the 
spring  and  summer  term.  And  in  doing  this  he  will  in  no  way 
overtax  himself,  as  he  will  have  some  ten  weeks  vacation  each  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  required  courses  of 
five  hours,  such  as  history,  science,  and  the  like,  can  now  be  com- 
pleted in  the  eight  weeks  of  either  period  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer term.  This  work  is  to  be  doubled  up  to  allow  students  to 
make  up  these  required  courses  during  one  part  of  the  spring  and 
summer  term.  Not  only  can  a  student  complete  such  a  required 
course,  but  he  may  take  one  three-hour  course  in  addition. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  TEACHERS 

Rural  teachers  and  others  whose  schools  close  by  the  latter  part 
of  April  may,  under  the  three-term  plan,  take  a  whole  term's  work 
during  the  spring  and  summer  term,  or  one-half  as  much  as  stu- 
dents formerly  were  able  to  get  in  the  entire  regular  session  of 
two  semesters.  Sixteen  hours  credit  may  be  made  toward  a  degree 
by  attending  the   full   spring  and  summer  term. 

Teachers  in  schools  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  have  been 
unable    to    attend    the    old    Summer    Session    without    some    incon- 
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venience,  as  the  session  began  before  the  city  schools  were  dis- 
missed. Under  the  present  plan  of  two  periods  of  eight  weeks  each 
in  the  spring  and  summer  term,  city  teachers  may  rest  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  their  schools  are  out  and  then  start  work  in  the 
second  half  of  the  spring  and  summer  term,  which  begins  June  20, 
receive  eight  hours  credit,  or  as  much  as  the  old  Summer  Session 
offered,   and   finish   by   August    15. 

Credit  towards  state  certificates  to  teach  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  may  be  earned  in  the  spring  and 
summer  term.  Courses  are  offered  in  practically  every  subject  re- 
quired for  any  kind  of  state  certificate.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  the  work  in  one  subject  be  done  in  one  term  or  in  the  same 
institution.  A  student  working  for  a  state  certificate  should  write 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri, for  a  copy  of  the  state  requirements.  Copies  of  an  announce- 
ment giving  information  regarding  the  state  requirements  in  the 
several  groups  of  subjects  and  the  courses  meeting  these  require- 
ments may  be  secured  through  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education. 

VARIETY  OF  COURSES  OFFERED 

Advantages  of  either  half  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  will 
be  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  former  Summer  Session. 
Courses  will  be  offered  in  divisions  and  departments  which  here- 
tofore have  not  shared  in  summer  work.  A  sufficient  variety  of 
study  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  teachers,  engaged  in 
either  elementary  or  secondary  instruction.  All  courses  will  be 
credited  toward  degrees   or  certificates   or.  both. 

While  many  courses  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  will  be 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  attention 
is  called  again  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  equal  opportunities  for 
students  who  desire  to  make  extra  credits  for  a  degree  and  still  be 
thru  with  University  work  before  the  real  hot  weather  begins,  or 
who  may  desire  to  make  up  back  work  by  attending  both  periods 
of  the  terms. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following: 


Agriculture 

French 

Manual  Arts 

Art 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Geology 

Medicine 

Botany 

German 

Music 

Business  Administration 

Greek 

Physical  Education 

Chemistry 

History 

Physics 

Economics 

Home  Economics 

Political  Science 

Education 

Journalism 

Psychology 

Engineering 

Latin 

Spanish 

English 

Law 

Sociology 

Forestry 

Library  Methods 

Zoology 
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VOCATIONAL     AGRICULTURE     AND     HOME     ECONOMICS 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  offered  during  the 
second  half  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  for  training  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  created  a  large  demand  for 
teachers  of  this  character.  And  the  University  is  called  upon  to 
furnish  these  teachers.  Many  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture can  qualify  for  teaching  under  this  act  by  the  pursuance  of 
courses  in  education  and  vocational  agriculture.  It  will  be  possible 
during  the  second  half  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  to  obtain 
courses  in  these  subjects  which  will  go  toward  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  state  and  federal  boards  of  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  courses  for  teachers  offered 
during  this  period  of  eight  weeks,  the  following  special  courses  de- 
signed solely  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
will  be  given: 

Methods  of  Teaching  Soils  and   Crops   in  High   Schools  2  hrs. 

Methods  of  Teaching   Animal   Husbandry  in  High   Schools  2  hrs. 

Methods    of    Teaching    Horticulture    in    High    Schools  2  hrs. 

Practical  Farm  Shop  Work  3  hrs. 

Organization  and   Administration  of  Vocational   Education  2  hrs. 

There  are  also  many  teachers  in  the  state  who  have  had  suffi- 
cient work  in  education  to  qualify  for  these  teaching  positions,  but 
who  are  lacking  in  agricultural  training.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture is  offering  a  large  number  of  courses  in  the  summer  term 
which  are  open  to  such  teachers. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

A  number  of  courses  will  be  given  in  physical  education  during 
the  spring  and  summer  term  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the 
recent  great  development  in  the  use  of  play  and  of  educational  ath- 
letics and  the  establishment  of  play  grounds  and  gymnasiums  in 
connection  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  Rothwell  Gymnasium  and  the  adjacent  tennis  courts, 
golf  links,  running  tracks,  athletic  field,  and  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School  play  grounds,  offer  a  great  number  of  facilities.  All 
courses  in  physical  education  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Students  desiring  to  work  off  their  gymnasium  requirements  may 
do  so  in  the  first  period  of  the  spring  and  summer  term. 

FIELD  COURSE  IN  GEOLOGY 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  field  course  in  geology  which 
will  be  given  during  the  spring  and  summer  term.     The  field  work 
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will  be  done  at  one  or  more  localities  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. For  details  of  this  course  write  W.  A.  Tarr,  University  of 
Missouri,    Columbia,    Missouri. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Courses  for  those  who  desire  graduate  instruction  in  classical 
languages,  modern  languages,  philosophy  and  experimental  psy- 
chology, education,  history,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
biological  science,  art,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  engineer- 
ing will  be  given  in  the  spring  and  summer  term.  Further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Graduate  School  may  be  obtained  from  the  gen- 
eral catalog  of  the  University  or  by  writing  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty,  University  of  Missouri. 

PROFESSIONAL   COURSES 

Professional  courses  will  be  given  in  the  spring  and  summer 
term  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Law,  and  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

MEDICAL  ATTENTION  FOR  STUDENTS 

Regularly  enrolled  students  in  the  University  who  pay  the 
full  fee  of  $15  a  term  may  have  free  medical  attention  and  hospital 
care,  except  those  in  the  employ  of  the  University  who  hold  rank 
higher  than  that  of  undergraduate  student  assistant.  In  the  dis- 
pensary at  the  hospital,  any  student  may  consult  with  and  have 
treatment  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  clinical 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  attention  of  the  same  staff  physicians 
is  available  to  students  who  have  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  surgical  operations  that  are  considered 
by  the  staff  as  imperatively  necessary. 

Hospital  care  is  given  without  charge  except  for  extraordinary 
medicines  and  for  special  nursing.  When  a  special  nurse  is  re- 
quired the  patient  must  pay  the  whole  cost  of  that  service.  The 
need  for  a  special  nurse  will  usually  be  retermined  by  the  physician 
in  charge. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

All  communications  regarding  entrance  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
who  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  admission  to  any  division 
of  the  University  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Entrance. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  High  School  subjects  which  are 
required   for   admission    are    designated   in   terms    of   "units,"   a   unit 
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being  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  periods  a  week  for  at 
least  thirty-six  weeks,  four  units  constituting  a  year's  work. 

College  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  desig- 
nated in  terms  of  "hours,"  an  hour  being  the  equivalent  of  a  sub- 
ject pursued  one  period  a  week  for  one  term,  fifteen  hours  consti- 
tuting a  term's  work. 

Fifteen  units,  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course, 
are  required  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  to  the  following 
Colleges   and    Schools: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 
College   of  Agriculture. 
School  of  Law. 
School  of  Engineering. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent  (2)  the  first  four  terms'  work  or  sixty 
hours'  credit  (exclusive  of  phj^sical  education  and  military  science) 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  to  the  following  schools: 

School  of  Education. 

School   of  Journalism. 

School   of  Business   and   Public  Administration. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  are 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  four  terms'  work  or  60  hours' 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri or  its  equivalent.  This  credit  must  include  German  or  French, 
8  hours;  general  zoology,  8  hours;  general  physics,  8  hours;  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  8  hours;  general  bacteriology,  3  hours. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1919-20,  5  hours  of  organic 
chemistry  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  other  subjects  men- 
tioned. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  or  universities  are  admitted  to 
the   Graduate  School. 

Entrance  Examinations:  All  persons  desiring  to  take  the  en- 
trance examinations  should  first  write  to  the  Registrar,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  stating  the  name  of  the  College 
or  School  which  they  desire  to  enter.  They  will  receive  notifica- 
tion from  the  Registrar  regarding  the  matter. 

Admission  by  Certificate:  A  person  who  wishes  to  offer  cred- 
its in  place  of  the  entrance  examination  in  any  subject  should  have 
them  certified  to  by  the  proper  official  of  the  school  in  which  the 
credits  were  made.  Blank  forms  for  such  certificates  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Registrar.  These  certificates  should  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  to  him  so  that  the  candidate  may  be  notified  that 
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his  credits  are  approved  or  that  he  will  be  required  to  take  entrance 
examinations   in   the  respective   subjects. 

The  University  will  admit  without  examination  such  graduates 
of  an  accredited  school  as  offer  proper  credentials  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College 
or  School  which   they   desire  to  enter. 

Admission  of  Special  Students:  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
experience  and  maturity  tend  to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the 
lack  of  scholastic  attainments,  persons  who  can  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  more  than  21  years  old  will  be  admitted  to 
the  University  as  special  students,  without  passing  the  regular  ex- 
aminations required  for  entrance,  provided  they  demonstrate  their 
fitness  to  pursue  profitably  all  the  subjects  selected  by  them. 
Special  students  cannot  become  candidates  for  degrees  until  they 
have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  college  or  school 
in  which  the  degree  is  offered. 

TUITION,  FEES,  AND  DEPOSITS 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  to 
students  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Students  who 
are  nonresidents  of  the  state,  excepting  those  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  for  graduate  work  only,  are  each  required  to 
pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  for  each  term.  With  the  exception  above 
noted,  no  one  may  claim  exemption  from  the  nonresident  fee  who 
has  not  resided  in  this  state  at  least  one  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  when  he  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity; provided,  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  students  whose 
parents  move  to  Missouri  and  become  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
state. 

Library,  Hospital,  and  Incidental  Fee:  All  students  in  the 
University,  except  those  enrolled  in  the  short  winter  courses  in 
agriculture,  and  except  those  specially  exempt  by  rules  of  the 
curators,  are  required  to  pay  a  library,  hospital,  and  incidental  fee 
of  $15  for  each  term  or  part  thereof.  In  the  case  of  students  in 
the  short  winter  courses  in  agriculture,  the  fee  is  $7.50  for  each 
term's   registration. 

Students  who  are  permitted  to  carry  six  hours  or  less  a  week 
will  be  admitted  on  payment  of  an  incidental  fee  of  $7.50  a  term. 
Such  students  are  entitled  to  free  consultation  with  the  staff  of 
the  Student  Health  Service,  but  not  to  other  hospital  privileges 
without   the   payment   of   hospital    fees. 

Fee  for  Diploma  or  Certificate:  A  diploma  fee  of  $2  must  be 
paid  for  each  degree  taken  in  the  University  and  a  fee  of  $1  for 
each   certificate. 
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Fee  for  Late  Registration:  Every  student  who  files  his  study- 
card  after  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  registration  must  pay  a 
fee  of  $5  for  late  registration  in  addition  to  fees  already  provided 
for.  This  rule  applies  to  all  except  hearers  and  to  students  enter- 
ing for  the  short  winter  courses   in  agriculture. 

Refund  of  Fees:  The  library,  hospital  and  incidental  fee  will 
not  be  refunded  except  that  a  student  who  withdraws  from  the  Uni- 
versity within  a  week  after  paying  the  fee  may  have  one-third  of 
the   amount    returned,   provided   he    has    not    received   hospital    care. 

The   late   registration   fee  is  not   refunded. 

The  laboratory  fee  is  not  refunded;  the  laboratory  deposit  may 
be  refunded  in  whole  or  in  part  according  to  the  amount  of  lab- 
oratory  material    and    equipment   used   by    the    student. 

Departmental  Fees  and  Deposits:  In  all  departments  where 
the  equipment  is  exposed  to  depreciation,  due  to  its  being  used  by 
the  student  for  purposes  of  receiving  instruction,  or  where  mate- 
rial of  any  description  is  furnished  by  the  department  and  con- 
sumed by  the  student,  departmental  fees  and  deposits  are  collected 
in   accordance    with    the    following   regulations: 

A  fixed  charge,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $1,  is  made 
for  the  individual  courses  in  the  laboratories  and  for  other  courses 
in  which  material  or  apparatus  is  used  as  described  above.  This 
fixed  charge  or  fee  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used 
and  wear  of  instruments  as  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  par- 
ticular  laboratory    and   course. 

In  some  cases  a  deposit  is  required  of  each  student  taking  a 
course  to  insure  against  loss  of  or  damage  to  University  property. 
At  the  close  of  the  course  the  remainder  of  any  deposit,  after 
payment  of  all  charges,  will  be  refunded  to  the  student,  provided  it 
be  called  for  within  twenty  days  after  the  close  of  the  term  in 
which  the  course  was  taken.  If  not  called  for  within  that  time 
the  amount  will  be  credited  to  the  department  in  which  the  deposit 
was   made. 

Extra  charges  for  breakage,  etc.,  may  be  made  in  case  the 
loss  to  the  University  is  not  covered  by  the  deposit.  When  damage 
or  loss  is  suffered  which  cannot  be  traced  to  some  individual  stu- 
dent or  students,  it  is  assessed  against  the  deposits  of  the  students 
using   the   laboratory   at   the   time    of   the   damage   or   loss. 

The  laboratory  charges  for  the  Spring-Summer  Term  are  listed 
below.  In  all  cases,  the  charges  given  are  for  one  course.  The 
charges  must  be   paid  in  advance. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the 
charges    without    notice. 


LABORATORY  CHARGES 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
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Catalog 
Number 
of  course 

Title   of   Course 

Fee 

Deposit 

2s 

6s 

Farm    Machinery   and    Farm    Motors   

Farm    Surveying    and    Drainage    

$1.50 
1.00 
2  00 

$3.50 

104s 

Farm    Shop    Work    

2  00 

102s 

Special     Problems    

5.00 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY 


Is 

2s 

101s. 

205s. 


Agricultural    Analysis    

Food    Analysis    

Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis 

Three    hours    credit    

Four    hours    credit    

Five   hours    credit    

Research     


$2.00 
2.00 


BOTANY 


lsp  or  Ism 

3sp  or  3sm — 

lOlsp 

204s 

General    Botany    

$5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
1.00 

$1.00 
2.00 
2.00 

Taxonomy     and     Ecology     

Research.    For    each    credit    hr 

CHEMISTRY 


4sp  or  4sm _. 

15sp  or  15sm 

25sp ■ 

27sp  or  27sm 

HOsp 

121sp  or  ^Ism- 


Elementary    Inorganic    Chemistry. 
Elementary    Organic    Chemistry    . 

Analytical    Chemistry    

Qualitative     Analysis    

Organic    Chemistry    

Quantitative    Chemical    Analysis    . 


6.00 

$4.00 

3.00 

2.00 

7.00 

8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 

6.00 

6.00 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

102sp 

$3.00 

$2.00 

DAIRY    HUSBANDRY 

Is 

Elements    of    Dairying    

$3.00 

$2.00 

ECONOMICS 

17sp.... 
17sm... 
117sm. 


Elementary  Accounting 
Elementary  Accounting 
Advanced    Accounting    . 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
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EDUCATION 


Catalog 
Number 
of  course 


102sp  or  102sm..~ 

11  Ism 

125sp   or  125sm.. 

13  Ism 

180s  or  180sp, 

or  180sm 

232s 

10 

10 

2s 

109s. 
202s. 


10s... 

124s. 
125s. 


Title   of   Course 


Educational     Psychology 

Psychology    of    Tests    

Theory  and   Observation   of  Teaching. 
Teaching   of    Art    

Practice     Teaching    

Problems   in   the  Teaching   of  Art   

ELECTRICAL 

Electrical    Machinery    

ENG 

Dramatic    Interpretation 

ENTO 

Elementary    Entomology 

Beekeeping     

Research 


Fee 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 

3.00 
1.00 


FORESTRY 


Dendrology    

Silvicultural    Praxis 
Mensuration    


Deposit 


ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

102sp 

Electrical    Machinery    

$2.50 

$2.50 

ENGLISH 

107sp 

Dramatic    Interpretation    

$2.00 

ENTOMOLOGY 

$0.50 
1.00 
Depends 
on  nature 
of  work 


EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

lsp 

Perception    and    Behavior 

$1-50              $0.50 

FARM    CROPS 

Farm    Crops    

$3.00 

$2.00 
5.00 
5.00 


GEOLOGY 


105sp  or  105sm. 
220sp  or  220sm. 
2sp 


Field    Course* 
Research*     

Physical    Geology 


'For  either     course,    or   for    both 
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HOME   ECONOMICS 


Catalog 
Number 
of  course 


Title   of   Course 


Fee 


Deposit 


is :... 

lsp  or  Ism 

lisp  or  llsm 

50sp  or  51sp 

52sm 

55sm 

lOlsm 

HOsp 

115sp  or  115sm... . 
120sp  or  120sm..~ 

150sp 

151s _ 

205sp  or  205sm.... 
250sp  or  250sm.... 


Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food 

Food   Problems   of   the   Household  

Elementary    Clothing    

Selection    and    Construction    of    Clothing. 

Millinery     

Household    Sanitation     

House    Furnishing   

Household    Management    

Food  and   Nutrition   

The    Clothing    Problem    

Advanced     Clothing    

Research    in    Food    Preparation    

Research   in   Clothing  


$5.00 
2.50 

3.00 

$2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50. 

1.50 

1.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

2.50 

2.50 

JOURNALISM 


One    fee    of    $4.00    for    any    or    all    courses    except    in    the    following    courses 
where   an    additional    fee   is   charged   as   indicated. 


112sp  or  112sm.... 
114sp  or  114sm... 


Newspaper    Illustration 
Advanced     Illustration 


MANUAL  ARTS 


lap  or  Ism..    

2sp  or  Ism 

3sp  or  Ism 

4sp  or  Ism 

5sp 

6sp 

8sm 

9sm 

lOsm 

llsm 

50sp  or  50sm 

101 sp 

106sp  or  106sm. 

107sm 

119sp 

120sm 

121sm 

130sp  or  130sm. 
138sra 


Woodwork      

Metalwork     

Pattern     Making    

Machine    Work    

Tools    and    Materials    

Woodturning     

Woodwork     

Metalwork    

Pattern     Making 

Machine    Work    

Elementary    Art    Craft    

Advanced    Art    Craft 

Art    Metal 

Art    Metal    

Handwork   for    Rural    Schools 

Handwork    for    Primary    Grades    

Handwork    for    Intermediate    Grades. 

Furniture    Construction 

Furniture    Construction 


MECHANICAL    DRAWING    AND    DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY 


lsp. 
2sp. 
3sp. 


Mechanical    Drawing 
Descriptive    Geometry 
Machine     Drawing     ... 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 


Catalog 
Number 
of  course 

Title   of   Course 

Fee 

Deposit 

One    fee    of    $1.50    for    any    or    all    courses 

PHYSICS 

lsp  or  sm... 

2sp 

3sp 

20sp  or  sm. 


Elementary    Physics    

Elementary    Physics    

Genera!     Physics    ... 

General  Laboratory  Physics;  for  each  credit 
hour    


$5.00 
3.00 
5.00 

2.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 


Ism 

2s  or  2sm. 


Elementary 
Elementary 


Poultry    Raising 
Poultry    Raising 


SOILS 


Ism.. 
101s. 
108s. 
209s. 


Soil    Phy.    and    Fertility 

Adv.     Soil    Fertility    

Special     Problems    

Soil     Research    


$3.50 

$5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

1.00 

3.00 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ART 


2sp 

Introduction    to    Art    __ 

Introduction   to   Art   

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
1.00 

2sm 

4?p 

lOsm 

104sm 

106sp _ 

108s 

121s 

Painting    

Tone    

$3.00 
3.00 

Three   hours'    credit    

Four   hours'    credit    

Five    hours'    credit    

Problems    in    the    Teaching    of    Art 

205s 

ZOOLOGY 


lsp  or  Ism... 

lOlsp 

102sm 

202sp  or  sm. 


General    Zoology    

Embryology    of    Vertebrates 

Animal     Ecology 

Research*    


$5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


*The    minimum    fee    is    $2.00;    for    each    additional    credit    hour 
VETERINARY    SCIENCE 

over    one, 

fee    $1.00. 

104s 

Stock   Farm    Sanitation   and   Disease    Pre- 

$3.00 
5.00 

$2.00 

209s 

Veterinary    Research    

STATEMENT  OF  COURSES 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES 


For    convenience    the    subjects    in    the    following    statement    of 
courses    are    arranged    alphabetically    as    follows: 


Agricultural  Chemistry 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Animal    Husbandry 

Anatomy 

Art,    Hutory    of 


Electrical    Engineering 

Entomology 

Farm   Crops 

Farm    Management 

Forestry 


Art,  Theory  and  Practice  of     Geology 


Astronomy 

Bacteriology    and    Preven 

tive    Medicine 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Civil    Engineering 
Classical    Archaeology 
Classical  Languages 
Dairy    Husbandry 
Economics     and     Commerce  Mathematics 
Education 


Geography 

Germanic    Languages 

History 

Home    Economics 

Horticulture 

Journalism 

Law 

Library     Methods 

Manual    Arts 


Mechanical     Drawing     and 
Descriptive    Geometry 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical    Education 

Physics 

Political     Science     and    Pub- 
lic   Law 

Poultry    Husbandry 

Psychology,     Experimental 

Romance    Languages 

Rural     Economics 

Sociology 

Soils 

Veterinary    Science 

Zoology 


The  name  of  a  division  following  the  announcement  of  a  course, 
indicates  that  the  latter  will  count  toward  a  degree  in  such  division. 
In  the  case  of  all  divisions,  except  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
some  courses  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  division,  be 
counted  as  elective  work  for  the  degree  even  tho  this  is  not  stated 
in  the  announcement  of  the  course.  All  courses  which  count  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  so  indicated. 

Arts  indicates  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science ;  Ed., 
credit  in  the  School  of  Education;  Ag.,  credit  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  B.  P.  A.,  credit  in  the  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Admin' st  ration;  Jour.,  credit  in  the  School  of  Journalism;  Eng., 
credit  in  the  School  of  Engineering;  For.,  credit  in  the  Department 
of  Forestry. 

Courses  for  underclassmen  are  distinguished  by  numbers  below 
100;  courses  for  upperclassmen  and  graduates  by  numbers  100  to  199; 
courses   for  graduates  by  numbers  200  to  299. 

The  letter  following  the  number  of  the  course  indicates  the 
period  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  in  which  it  is  offered;  thus, 
lOOsp.  is  offered  during  the  first  period;  lOOsm.  during  the  second 
period ;    100s.    means   the   course    runs   through   the   entire   term. 

For  number  of  times  a  class  meets  each  week  and  hour  of  meet- 
ing see  schedule  of  course  at  back  of  bulletin. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

\s.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  15,  and 
Chemistry  25.     (3)    Arts  and  Ag.,  \Lt.  Moulton. 
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2s.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  This  course  is  arranged  primarily 
to  familiarize  the  women  students  with  the  methods  used  in  analyzing 
the  standard  foods.     (3)   Ag.,  Mr.  Moulton. 

101s.  Advanced  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Elective.  A  continua- 
tion of  course  Is.  Three  to  five  periods  a  week,  including  one  lecture 
or  recitation.     (3-5)   Arts  and  Ag.,  Mr.  Moulton. 

202s.    Seminar.     (1)   Ag.,  Mr.  Moulton. 

207s.  Research  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Open  only  to  those 
who  can  show  especial  fitness  for  chemical  investigation  and  who 
wish  to  investigate  some  special  chemical  problem  within  the  province 
of  the  department.     Ag.,  Mr.  Moulton. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

2sm.  Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors.  Mechanical  princi- 
ples and  fundamental  laws  of  machines.  Materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  various  farm  machines.  Study  of  different  types  of  ma- 
chines, their  operation,  care  and  adjustment.  Principles  of  draft  and 
power  production.  The  animal  as  a  motor.  Steam  boilers  and  engines. 
Gas  engine  principles.  The  two  and  four  cycle  engine.  The  study, 
operation  and  testing  of  gas  engines  in  the  laboratory.  Gas  engine  ex- 
perting.  The  tractor  and  its  uses  on  the  farm.  Power  required  for 
various  farm  machines.     (3)   Ag.. 

6sm.  Farm  Surveying  and  Drainage.  Use  and  care  of  survey- 
ing equipment  suitable  for  the  farm.  Methods  of  making  farm  sur- 
veys, laying  out  buildings,  mapping  the  farm,  locating  tile  drains,  Study 
of  systems  of  drainage,  paying  particular  attention  to  tile  drainage  on 
the  average   sized   farm.     Terracing.      (3)    Ag. 

102s.  Special  Problems.  Prerequisites,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing 1,  2,  and  6,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  elected.  Special 
problems  in  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery,  farm  motors,  or  farm 
drainage.  The  special  work  undertaken  is  determined  by  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  needs  of  the  student  for  such  investigation.  Credit  hours 
given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  completed.     (2-5)    Ag. 

104sm.  Farm  Shop  Work  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agricultural  in  secondary  schools  operating  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  various  farm  ap- 
pliances, the  construction  of  s:mple  buildings,  such  as  small  poultry 
houses  and  hog  houses,  the  use  and  repair  of  common  farm  implements, 
and  the  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm.     (3)     Ag. 

ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  Required.  A 
general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  present 
conditions.  The  fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its  relation  to 
production.  The  work  covers  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
(3)   Ag.,  Mr.  Trowbridge. 
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3s.  Live  Stock  Judging.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A 
study  of  various  classes  of  farm  animals,  with  particular  reference  to 
breed,  character  and  differences  The  major  portion  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  method  of  comparative  judging,  supplemented  by  reference 
reading  and   illustrated  lectures.     (3)    Ag.,  Mr.  Weaver. 

110s.  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Prerequisite,  organic  chem- 
istry, course  15.  The  laws  of  animal  nutrition;  an  adaptation  of  the 
facts  of  physiological  chemistry  to  the  subject  of  feeding  .  domestic 
animals.     (3)   Ag.,  Mr.  Weaver. 

204s.  Research  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Advanced  studies  of 
special  phases  of  animal  production.  Recommended  to  students  who- 
desire  more  thoro  training  in  the  production  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or 
swine,  or  who  may  wish  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  animal  husbandry.     Ag.,  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

210s.  Animal  Nutrition.  The  most  recent  scientific  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  nutrition  of  animals.  Lectures;  conferences;  as- 
signed readings.     Ag.,  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

ANATOMY 

For  courses  in  Anatomy  see  announcement  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. All  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

ART,  HISTORY   OF 

lsp.  History  of  French  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and  col- 
lateral reading.     (2)     Arts,  Mr.  Pickard. 

7sm.  History  of  American  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and 
collateral  reading.     (2)   Arts,  Mr.  Pickard. 

11  lsp.  History  of  Italian  Renaissance  Painting.  Illustrated 
lectures  and  collateral  reading.     (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Pickard. 

113sp.  and  115srh.  Masterpieces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  Lectures  fully  illustrated  by  use  of  lantern  slidesf 
(1)   Arts,  Mr.  Pickard. 

218s.  Seminary.  Hours  and  work  to  be  arranged.  Arts, 
Mr.  Pickard. 

ART,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

2sp  and  sm.  Introduction  to  Art.  Open  to  both  upper  and  un- 
der classmen  without  prerequisites.  Principles  are  presented  in  lectures, 
practice  with  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash  and  water  colors.  (5)  Ed.  and 
Arts,   Mr.   Ankeney;    Mr.   Bill.    Mr.   Gentry. 

4sp.  Construction.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  Structure  in  the 
work  of  art.  The  department  maintains  a  sketch  club  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing from  7  to  9  o'clock,  and  students  in  courses  4  and  106  may  offer 
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this  as  an  equivalent  to  the  sketch  laboratory  period.  (3)  Ed.  and  Arts, 
Mr.  Ankeney.  Mr.  Gentry. 

lOsm.  Theory  nf  Design.  Prerequisite,  course  2  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Design  as  an  art  activity  fundamental  to  the  fine  arts.  (5)  Ed. 
and  Arts,  Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr.  Bill. 

104sm.  Architecture.  Prerequisite,  course  2;  course  10  is 
advised  in  addition.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  architecture.  (5)  Ed. 
and  Arts,  Mr.  Bill. 

105sm.  Pictorial  Composition.  Prerequisites,  course  4  or 
courses  2  and  10.  Exception  may  be  made  to  students  possessing  tech- 
nique of  photography.     (5)   Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

106sp.  Painting.  Prerequisite,  course  4.  Course  10  is  advised 
in  addition.  Lectures;  practice  in  painting  in  several  of  the  principal 
modes.     (6)   Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

108s.  Tone.  An  advanced  painting  course.  (2-5)  Ed.,  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

121s.    Life.     (3-5)   Ed.,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

205s.  Problems  of  Form.  Prerequisite,  courses  4  and  10.  (2-5) 
Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

ASTRONOMY 

lsp  and  sm.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to 
astronomy.     (5)  Arts,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

lsp  and  sm.  Preventive  Medicine.  A  presentation  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  public  and  personal  hygiene  in  the  application  of  pre- 
ventive measures  against  disease.  It  includes  occupational  diseases, 
the  school  environment,  drug  addiction,  food  sanitation,  child  hygiene, 
economics   of  disease   and   social   insurance.        (2)    Arts,    Mr.   Ravenel. 

2sm.  Practical  Hygiene.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  se- 
ries of  simple  experiments  that  can  be  carried  out  with  home-made  ap- 
paratus largely,  demonstrating  the  principles  on  which  modern  hygiene 
is  founded.     (1)   Arts,  Mr.  Ravenel. 

BOTANY 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Botany.  A  fundamental  training  course 
in  the  subject.     (5)  Arts,  Mr.  Maneval. 

3sp  and  sm.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisites:  general  botany 
or  general  zoology,  and  general  inorganic  chemistry.  A  general  course 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology.     (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Maneval. 

101  sp.  Taxonomy  and  Ecology.  The  classification  of  the  seed 
plants  of  the  local  flora;  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment.  (3) 
Arts,  Mr.  Maneval. 
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CHEMISTRY 

4sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  An  introductory 
course.  (5)  Arts,  Mr.  Gibson;  Mr.  Schlundt. 

7sp  and  sm.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  Metals. 
A  continuation  of  course  4.  Prerequisites  4  (2)  Arts,  Mr.  Gibson;  Mr. 
Schlundt. 

15sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Introduction 
course.  Prerequisite,  course  4.  May  De  c^onmpanied  by  course  113  for 
three  additional  hours.     (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Calvert;  Mr.       

25sp.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  course  4.  EA^tive 
for  students  preparing  to  take  Medicine  or  Home  Economics.  A  briet 
survey  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analytical  methods.  (5)  Arts, 
Mr.  Brown. 

27sp  and  sm.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course.  Must 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  7.  (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Brown;  Mr. 
Gibson. 

HOsp.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  should  be  preceded 
by  ten  hours  work  in  chemistry.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to 
this  course  with  eight  hours  chemistry.     (5)   Arts,  Mr.  Calvert. 

121  sp  and  sm.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Prerequisite, 
course  27.     The  general  principles.   (5)   Arts,  Mr.  Brown;  Mr.  Gibson. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

102sp.  Elementary  Surveying.  prerequisite,  mathematics, 
course  2.  Use  and  adjustment  of  surveying  instruments.  (3)  Arts 
adn  Eng\,  Mr.  Williams. 

140sp.  Hydraulics.  Mechanics  of  fluids,  including  hydrostatics 
and  hydrodynamics.     (3)    Mr.  Defoe. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

2sp  and  2sm.  Classical  Mythology.  The  myths  as  they  are 
represented  in  literature  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  Recitations 
and  illustrated  lectures.   (1)   Arts,  Mr.  Pickard. 

107sm.  Greek  Art  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  Roman  Times. 
(3)   Arts,  Mr.  Pickard. 

118sp  and  118sm.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Illus- 
trated by  use  of  plans,  maps,  and  lantern  slides.  (2)  Arts,  Mr.  Pick- 
ard. 

212s.  Seminary.  Hours  and  work  to  be  arranged.  Arts, 
Mr.  Pickard. 
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CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 
GREEK 

lsp.    Elementary  Greek.     (2]/2)   Arts,  Mr.  Scoggin. 

Ism.    Elementary  Greek.     {2l/2)  Arts,  Mr.  Scoggin. 

3sp.    Xenophon's  Memorabilia.     (2y2)  Arts,  Mr    Scoggin. 

3sm.    Homer's  Odyssey.     (2#)  Art*,  Mr.  Scoggin. 

240sp.  Pindar.  History  of  ^reek  Lyric  Poetry.  Reading  and 
interpretation  of  elected  odes  of  Pindar.     (2)   Arts,  Mr.  Miller. 

?4jjsm.  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  History  of  Greek  Lyric  Poetry. 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  Melic  poets.  (2) 
Arts,  Mr.  Miller. 

LATIN 

lOsp.  Cicero's  Orations.  Intended  for  students  that  have  had 
two  years  of  High  School  Latin;  also  open  to  teachers  of  High  School 
Latin.  Two  Catilinarian  Orations  will  be  read,  also  the  speech  for 
Pompey's  Commission.  Study  of  forms,  syntax,  subject-matter,  with 
special  attention  to  historical  setting.     (2y2)    Arts,   Miss  Cauthorn. 

lOsm.  Sallust's  Catiline.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers  of 
High  School  Latin,  but  open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  in 
Latin.  Comparative  study  of  Cicero's  and  Sallust's  view-points  of  the 
conspiracy.       Study     of     historical     background.        (2y2)     Arts,     Miss 

CAUTnORN. 

20sm.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in 
Latin.  Study  of  Vergil's  life,  place  in  literature;  attention  will  be 
given  to  subject-matter,  forms,  syntax,  and  careful  reading  of  Latin 
verse.  Special  conferences  arranged  for  teachers  of  Latin  in  High 
Schools.     (2*/2)   Arts,  Miss  Cauthorn. 

30sp.  Cicero's  Essays:  De  Senectute.  Prerequisite,  course  10 
or  three  units  in  Latin.     (2x/2)   Arts,  Mr.  Miller. 

30sm.  Cicero's  Essays:  De  Amicitia.  Prerequisite,  course  10 
or  three  units  in  Latin.     (2T/2)  Arts,  Mr.  Miller. 

50sp.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite,  two  entrance 
units  in  Latin;  also  open  to  students  who  are  planning  to  teach.  (1) 
Arts,  Mr.  Miller. 

50sm.    Same  as  50sp.    Arts,   Mr.   Miller. 

60sp.  Livy.  Prerequisite,  course  30  or  equivalent.  The  War 
with  Hannibal.     Books  XXI,  XXII.     (2y2)   Arts,  Miss  Cauthorn. 

106sp.  Catullus.  Prerequisite,  courses  30  and  70  or  equivalent. 
(2y2)   Arts,  Miss  Cauthorn. 

225sp.  Historical  Latin  Grammar.  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Latin  Language.  Assigned  reading  and  reports.  (2)  Arts,  Mr.  Scog- 
gin. 
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230sm.  Latin  Inscriptions.  Interpretation  of  early  Latin  in- 
scriptions with  special  attention  to  the  history  of  the  language.  The 
student  should  be  provided  with  Egbert's  Latin  Inscriptions.  (American 
Book  Company).      (2)    Arts,   Mr.  Scoggin. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Elements  of  Dairying.  Prerequisite,  general  chemistry.  The 
lectures  cover  the  composition  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test;  separation  of 
cream  by  gravity  and  by  the  centrifugal  separator;  handling  milk  and 
making  butter  on  the  farm.  Laboratory  work  includes  testing  milk,  op- 
erating separators  and  making  butter.   (3)   Ag.,  Mr.  Swett. 

ECONOMICS    AND    COMMERCE 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  general 
field  of  economics.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  economics.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     (3y2)   Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Wooster. 

17sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the 
technique  of  accounts ;  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  state- 
ment in  their  usual  and  special  forms.  (2J/2)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr. 
Wood. 

105sp.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  Relation  of  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals  and  the  banking  business  to  the  supply  of  money 
and  the  prices  of  commodities.  Relation  of  banking  to  business  and 
business  conditions.      (3^)    Arts  and   B.   P.   A.,   Mr.   Brown. 

106sp.  Transportation.  The  theory  of  rate  making,  competi- 
tion of  transportation  lines,  transportation  monopoly,  rates  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  various  cities  and  industries,  discriminations  and 
their  effects,  and  rate  regulation.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
leading  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  (1^)  Arts 
and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Brown. 

117sm.  Advanced  Accounting.  Prerequisite,  17.  A  more  inten- 
sive analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  in  their  usual 
and  special  forms,  taking  up  the  different  purposes  and  theories  of 
evaluation  of  assets  and  a  detailed  study  of  cost  accounts  which  pre- 
sents the  function  of  accounting  as  a  test  of  business  efficiency.  (3) 
Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Wood. 

118sp.  Corporation  Finance.  The  purpose  and  methods  pur- 
sued in  the  organization  and  management  of  business  corporations  and 
the  uses  and  character  of  corporation  securities.  (3)  Arts  and  B.  P. 
A.,  Mr.  Wood. 

209sp.  Crises  and  Depressions.  Prerequisite,  105.  The  recur- 
ring periods  of  activity  and  inactivity  in  business,  known  as  prosperity, 
crises,  and  depression.  The  causes  and  effects  of  these  fluctuating 
movements  are  sought  by  an  analytical  study  of  recent  business  cycles. 
<1)  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Brown. 
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EDUCATION 

102sp  and  sm.  Educational  Psychology.  Prerequisite,  experi- 
mental psychology  1  or  10.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  education. 
An  application  of  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology 
to  the  problem  of  training  children.  (3)  Ed.  and  Arts  and  B.  P.  A., 
Mr.  Pyle;  Mr.  Taylor. 

HOsp.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Prerequisites,  an  ap- 
proved course  in  general  psychology,  and  course  102  or  its  equivalent. 
Undertakes  to  work  out  a  science  of  education  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  learning.  A  part  of  the  course  will  con- 
sist in  a  study  of  the  period  of  adolescence.  Lectures  (3)  ;  laboratory 
(optional)    (1)   Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Pyle. 

lllsm.  Psychological  Tests.  A  laboratory  course  in  mental 
and  physical  tests,  the  psychology  of  individual  differences,  and  the 
economy  and   technique   of  learning.      (3)    Ed.   and   Arts,    Mr.    Taylor. 

HZsm.  Abnormal  and  Defective  Children.  A  study  of  sub- 
normal and  supernormal  children  from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  psy- 
chology. Examination  of  the  causes  of  these  deviations,  tests  for  their 
determination,  and  a  study  of  their  proper  treatment.  (1)  Ed.  and 
Arts,  Mr.  Taylor. 

113sp.  Current  Problems.  A  study  of  current  problems  in  edu- 
cation from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology.  Informal  discussions  and 
reports  of  periodical  literature  in  educational  psychology.  (1)  Ed.  and 
Arts,  Mr.  Pyle. 

118sm.  History  of  Education  in  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Times. 
(2)  Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Williams. 

119sm.  History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times.  May  be  taken 
concurrently  with  Education  118.     (2)   Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Williams. 

125sp  and  sm.  Theory  and  Observation  of  Teaching.  A  study 
of  methods  of  class  work  with  illustrations  and  observations  in  all 
grades   of  public   school  work.      (2J/2)    Ed.   and   B.   P.   A.,   Mr.   Oppen- 

HEIMER. 

(Unless  otherwise  specified  below,  courses  131-152,  inclusive,  deal 
with  the  teaching  and  administration  of  these  courses  in  high  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,   references.) 

129sm.  Teaching  of  Applied  Art.  A  course  to  prepare  students 
of  Home  Economics  to  teach  the  applied  art  course  required  by  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  as  supplementary  to  the  course  in  vocational  home 
economics.     (2)   Ed.,  Miss  Gleason. 

130sm.  Teaching  of  Applied  Science.  A  course  to  prepare 
students  of  Home  Economics  to  teach  the  applied  science  course  re- 
quired by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  supplementary  to  the  course  in 
vocational  home  economics.      (2)    Ed.,   Mr.   Watkins. 

131  sm.     Teaching  of  Art.     (2)    Ed.,  Mr.  Ankeney. 
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134sm.  Teaching  of  English.  Prerequisite,  English  133  (Eng- 
lish for  Teachers  2  hours)   or  its  equivalent.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Dewey. 

135sm.  Teaching  of  Geography.  Prerequisite,  course  Geology 
1  or  Geography  6,  or  equivalent  preparation.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Branson. 

136sp.    Teaching  of  German.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Almstedt. 

138sm.    Teaching   of   History.      (2)    Ed.,   Mr.    Trenholme. 

139sm.     Teaching  of  Latin.     (2)   Ed.,  Miss  Cauthorn. 

140sp.  Teaching  Manual  Arts.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
aims  and  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  high  and  elementary 
schools.     (2)    Ed.,  Mr.  Griffith. 

141  sm.    Teaching  of  Mathematics.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Ames. 

148sp.  Teaching  of  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  teacher-training  in  the  high  school.  (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Watkins. 

149sm.  Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (Animal  Husband- 
ry). This  course  deals  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  animal 
husbandry  in  the  secondary  schools.  Plans  for  organization  of  high 
school  courses  will  be  discussed  in  detail  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  bring  these  courses  into  close  touch  with  community  life.  This 
course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  (2)  Ed., 
Mr.  Trowbridge. 

150sm.  Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (Crops  and  Soils). 
A  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  agricultural  subjects  in  high 
schools  with  emphasis  upon  the  practical  side.  This  course  is  approved 
for  credit  under  the   Smith-Hughes  Act.     (2)    Ed.,   Mr.  Miller. 

151sm.  Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (Horticulture).  A 
practical  course  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  horticulture  in  high 
schools,  not  merely  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  but  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  who  desires  to  make  this  subject  mean 
something  real  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  community.  This 
course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  (2)  Ed., 
Mr.  Gardner. 

152sm.  Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.  (2)  Ed., 
Miss  Gleason. 

159sp.  Elementary  Education. — General  Science  in  the  Public 
Schools.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Watkins 

159sm.  Elementary  Education. — Elementary  School  Methods. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches.  (2) 
Ed.,  Mr.  Watkins. 

160sm.  Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Elementary  Handwork. 
Lectures,  observation,  and  discussion.  Special  emphasis  on  the  theory 
and  purpose  of  classroom  projects  in  illustrative  and  technical  hand- 
work from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisor.     (2)    Ed.,   Miss  Dobbs. 

161sm.  School  Economy.  Effective  methods  of  school  man- 
agement from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in  secondary  schools.  (2) 
Ed.,  Mr.  Dynes. 
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162sm.    School  Administration.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Dynes. 

164sp.  Administration  of  Art  Education.  Intended  to  acquaint 
superintendents  and  supervisors  with  the  working  details  of  art  edu- 
cation from  the  administration  standpoint.  No  previous  credit  in  art 
a  prerequisite.     (1)   Ed.,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

165sp.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual  Arts.  De- 
velopment of  manual  arts  in  the  United  States;  organization  of  the 
work  in  different  grades;  courses  of  study;  supplies,  plans,  cost  of 
equipment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  maintenance  and  prob- 
lems of  administration.      (2)    Ed.,   Mr.  Griffith. 

171  sm.  Teaching  Shopwork  in  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes. 
Organization  of  teachable  content  and  discussion  of  methods  and  man- 
agement best  adapted  to  teaching  shopwork  in  industrial  schools  and 
classes  or  on  the  job.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Griffith. 

172sm.  Teaching  Related  Subjects  in  Industrial  Schools  and 
Classes.  Organization  of  teachable  content  and  discussion  of  meth- 
ods best  adapted  to  teaching  related  subjects  in  industrial  schools  and 
classes.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Griffith. 

173sm.  Teaching  Non-vocational  Subjects  in  Industrial  Schools 
and  Classes.  Organization  of  teachable  content  and  discussion  of 
methods  best  adapted  to  teaching  non-vocational  subjects  in  industrial 
schools  and  classes.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Griffith. 

169sm.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Education. 
A  study  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  it  has  to  do  with  Indus- 
trial Education;  the  working  out  of  problems  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  different  types  of  schools  and  classes  as  provided 
therein.     (2)    Ed.,   Mr.  Griffith. 

174sm.  Principles  of  Education.  (2l/2)  Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr. 
Williams. 

175sm.  High  School  Problems.  A  study  of  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  the  curriculum,  the  organization,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  high  schools  in  the  United  States.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr  Dynes. 

180sp  and  sm.  Practice  Teaching.  Hours  and  credits  must  be 
arranged  with  instructor  before  registration.  Ed.,  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr. 
Watkins;  Mr.  Oppenheimer. 

184sp  and  sm.  Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Hours  and  credits  should  be  arranged  with  instructor  be- 
fore registration.  This  course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.    Ed.  Mr.  Watkins. 

210sp  and  sm.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  had  considerable  training  in  both  education 
and  psychology.  For  thesis  work.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Ed.  and  Arts, 
Mr.  Pyle;  Mr.  Taylor. 

215sp  and  sm.  Research  in  Educational  Psychology.  Open  only 
to  students  who  have  had  considerable  training  in  both  general  and  edu- 
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national  psychology,  including  training  in  psychological  method.  Origi- 
nal investigation  of  problems  in  any  field  of  educational  psychology. 
Credit  to  be  arranged.  Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Pyle;  Mr.  Taylor. 

221  sm.  Seminary  in  History  of  Education.  Thesis  work  for 
graduate  degrees.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

232s.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Art  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Opportunity  will  be  given  the  student  to  conduct 
original  investigation.     (2)   or   (5)   Ed.,  Mr.  Ankeney. 

250sp  and  25 Ism.  Seminary  in  School  Supervision  and  Theory 
of  Teaching.  Problems  and  thesis  work  for  graduate  degrees.  Op- 
portunity is  offered  for  experimental  work  in  the  University  schools. 
Credit  to  be  arranged.     Ed.,  Mr.  Meriam. 

255 sp.  Public  School  Curriculum. — Social  Problems  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Research  work  in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools. 
(2y2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Oppenheimer. 

256sm.  Public  School  Curriculum. — Educational  Measurements. 
Research  in  measuring  school  work.     (2y2)    Ed.,  Mr.  Meriam. 

260sm.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course 
161  or  163.  May  be  taken  in  connection  with  thesis  work  for  graduate 
degree.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Ed.,  Mr.  Dynes. 

269sm.  Seminary  in  Philosophy  of  Education.  Thesis  work  for 
graduate  degrees.    Credit  to  be  arranged.     Ed.  and  Arts,  Mr.  Williams. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

102sp.  Electrical  Machinery.  Prerequisite,  mathematics,  course 
6;  physics,  course  4.  Fundamental  operations  of  electric  and  magnetic 
circuits.  Wire  construction  and  operating  characteristics,  direct  and 
alternating  current  generators  and  motors,  transformers,  converters, 
instruments  and  accessories.     (4)    Arts  and  Eng.,  Mr.  Weinbach. 

ENGLISH 

lsp  and  sm.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and 
practice  in  construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition.  (3)  Arts,  Mr. 
Douglas. 

2sp  and  sm.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  continuation  of 
course  1.     (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Dewey. 

3s.  English  Literature  to  the  Opening  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. A  survey  course  dealing  chiefly  with  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Elizabethan  lyrists.  (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Belden.  This 
course  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  course  4  (English  Life  and  Literature) 
as  a  preliminary  to  upper-classman  courses  in  English  Literature. 

50sm.  Narration  and  Description.  Practice  in  writing  the  story 
and  related  forms  of  imaginative  composition.  (V/2)  Arts,  Mr.DouG- 
las. 
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60sp.  Exposition..  The  critical  study  of  current  exposition, 
with  practice  in  writing.     (1^4)    Arts,   Mr.  Douglas. 

75s.  Public  Speaking.  Types  of  public  address;  voice  train- 
ing; practice  in  writing  and   speaking.     (2)    Arts,  Mr.   Dewey. 

107sp.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  A  study  of  selected  plays;  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  public  presentation  of  plays;  the  act- 
ing of  plays.     (2)   Arts,  Mr.  Dewey. 

135sp.  Shakespeare.  Julius  Caesar  and  As  You  Like  It.  (V/2) 
Arts,  Mr.  Fairchild. 

136sm.  Shakespeare.  Careful  reading  of  selected  plays.  (lxA) 
Arts,  Mr.  Rankin. 

155sm.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  The  leading  types  and 
tendencies  in  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  (3)  Arts, 
Mr.  Belden. 

161s.  The  Novel.  First  part,  from  Richardson  to  Dickens; 
second  part,  from  Dickens  to  the  present  day.     (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Douglas. 

166sp.  Later  Victorian  and  Recent  Literature.  The  study  of 
selected  poems  from  Tennyson  and  Browning,  followed  by  a  rapid  read- 
ing of  some  recent  and  contemporary  authors.  (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Fair- 
child. 

171sm.  Modern  Prose  Writers.  A  study  of  the  works  of  rep- 
resentative authors,  with  discussions  and  reports.  (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Ran- 
kin. 

175sp.  American  Literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  Great 
War.     A  study  of   American   Ideals.      (3)    Arts,    Mr.   Belden. 

210s.  Good  Use.  Selected  present  problems  in  English  syntax, 
idiom,  and  vocabulary.     (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Belden. 

219sp.  Literary  Criticism.  Survey  of  theories  of  poetry;  con- 
structive work.     (1^4)   Arts,  Mr.  Fairchild. 

226sm.  Chaucer  and  His  Time.  Canterbury  Tales  and  lyric 
poems.     (1^2)   Arts,  Mr.  Rankin. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

2sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Entomology.  Fundamental  principles 
of  insect  life,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic  importance.  Care- 
ful study  of  a  limited  number  of  insect  pests  and  remedies  for  their 
control.     (3)  Arts  and  Ag.,  Mr.  Haseman  ;  Mr.  Sullivan. 

109sp  and  sm.  Beekeeping.  A  technical  study  of  the  honey 
bee  and  the  science  of  beekeeping  supplemented  with  practical  work  in 
the   apiary.     (2)    Ag.,   Mr.   Haseman;   Mr.   Sullivan. 

202s.  Research.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  sufficient  zoolo- 
gical and  entomological  training  to  fit  them  for  original  research,  Ag. 
Mr.  Haseman. 
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FARM   CROPS 

Ism.  Farm  Crops.  Required.  An  introductory  course  dealing 
with  the  more  important  farm  crops,  with  special  reference  to  Missouri 
condition.     (5)    Ag.,  Mr.  Etheridge. 

2sm.  Field  Crop  Management.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  course 
1.  A  study  of  crop  rotations  for  Missouri  conditions;  the  management 
of  forage,  catch  and  cover  crops  in  various  systems  of  cropping.  (2) 
Ag.,  Mr.  McDonald. 

104sp.  Field  Crop  Improvement.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity,  the  theory  of  mutation,  the 
pure-line  theory,  and  Mendelism,  as  applied  to  the  breeding  of  the 
principal   farm  crops.      (3)    Ag.,   Mr.   Stadler. 

107s.  Special  Problems.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergradu- 
ates who  show  proper  preparation.  Topics  will  be  assigned  or  may  be 
chosen  subject  to  approval.     Ag.,  Mr.  Etheridge. 

203s.  Research.  Original  research  in  problems  pertaining  to 
the  production,  management,  and  improvement  of  farm  crops.  Ag.,  Mr. 
Etheridge. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

105sp.  Farm  Accounts.  Methods  and  practice  in  keeping  farm 
accounts;  special  attention  to  farm  financial  records,  feed  records,  labor 
records,  production  records  and  methods  of  determining  live  stock  and 
crop  production  costs.     (3)  Ag.,  Mr.  Green. 

HOsp.  Farm  Organization.  A  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
different  systems  of  rental,  lease  arrangements,  and  partnership  are  fair 
to  both  tenant  and  landlord ;  problems  in  investment  in  land ;  types  of 
farming;  general  success  or  failure  of  different  size  farm  operations; 
economy  of  work  stock  and  tractors,  and  a  general  study,  based  on 
farmers'  experience,  as  to  the  details  of  arranging  the  farm  business 
for  as  economical  handling  as  possible.     (3)   Ag.,  Mr.  Green. 

202s.  Seminar.  Selected  literature  and  special  field  investiga- 
tions of  farm  management  problems.     Ag.     Mr.  Green. 

FORESTRY 

2s.  General  Forestry.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  designed 
to  acquaint  students  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  scope,  the  prob- 
lems and  the  methods  of  forestry.  Descriptive  forestry;  forest  protec- 
tion; forest  influences;  forest  products;  development  of  forestry.  (3) 
Arts  and  For.,  Mr.  Pegg. 

10s.  Dendrology.  A  lecture  and  field  course  introductory  to 
the  study  of  trees.  The  life  of  trees,  their  characteristics  and  habits, 
and  their  identification.     (3)  Arts  and  For.,  Mr.  Pegg. 
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124s.  Silvicultural  Praxis.  Detailed  studies  of  the  composition 
and  growth  of  assigned  stands,  with  reports;  factors  controlling  de- 
velopment; silvicultural  needs  of  these  stands  and  the  results  to  be  se- 
cured; sample  markings  for  improvement  and  for  regeneration.  (5) 
For.,  Mr.  Dunlap. 

125s.  Mensuration.  Field  work  in  stem  analysis  and  making 
growth  studies;  volume  and  yield  tables  for  use  in  estimating  timber. 
Practice  in  estimating  the  contents  of  trees,  stands,  and  forests  in 
board  feet,  cubic  feet,  and  other  units.  Reconnoissance  of  forest  tract. 
(3)   For.,  Mr.  Pegg. 

126s.  Lumbering.  A  detailed  study  of  all  phases  of  a  specific 
lumbering  operation.  Visits  to  other  wood-using  plants.  (3)  For.,  Mr. 
Pegg. 

FRENCH 

(See   Under   Romance   Languages) 

GEOGRAPHY 

6sp  and  sm.  General  College  Geography.  Fundamentals  of  cli- 
mate and  physiography  and  the  influences  of  climate,  soil,  and  physi- 
cal features  on  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  man.  (3) 
Arts,  sp.,  Mr.  Bratton;   sm.,   Mr.  Branson. 

109sp  and  sm.  Geographic  Literature.  (1),  (2),  or  (3).  Arts, 
sp.,  Mr.  Bratton;  sm.,  Mr.  Branson. 

HOsp.  Geography  of  North  America.  Prerequisite,  fifty  hours 
of  college  credit,  or  course  1  or  6.     (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Bratton. 

108sm.  Geography  of  Missouri.  Topography,  climate,  soils,  and 
mineral  resources  of  Missouri  and  their  influences  on  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  state.     (2)   Arts,  Mr.  Branson. 

GEOLOGY 

lsp.  Principles  of  Geology.  Earth  history  and  materials. 
Four  field  trips.     (5)   Arts,  Mr.  Branson. 

2sp.  Physical  Geology.  Like  lsp  but  omits  the  historical  part 
and  adds  laboratory  exercises.     Four  field  trips.     (3)   Mr.  Branson. 

103sm.  Field  Course  in  Minerals  and  Rocks.  Offered  in  con- 
nection with  105sm.  Will  not  be  given  in  Columbia.  (2)  Arts,  Mr. 
Tarr. 

105sp   and  105sm.       Field   Course  in  Geology.       Prerequisite,   5 
hours  of  geology.    Will  be  given  at  one  or  more  localities  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado.     (Students  having  taken  the  105sp  must  be  prepared 
to  do  advanced  work  in  geology  the   second  term.)      See   circular  an- 
nouncement  for  details  or  write  W.   A.   Tarr,   Columbia,   Mo.    8  hours  ,,•* 
or  less.     Arts,  Mr.  Tarr. 
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107sm.  Economic  Geology.  To  be  given  as  part  of  field  course. 
(2)   Arts,  Mr.  Tarr. 

220sp.  Research.  Offered  in  Columbia  and  in  the  field.  Arts, 
Mr.  Branson;   Mr.  Tarr;   Mr.  Bratton. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

lsp  and  Ism.  Beginning  Course  in  German.  (5)  Arts,  Mr. 
Almstedt;  Mr.  Nolle. 

2s.  German  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composition.  (5)  Arts,  Pre- 
requisite,  course   1,   Mr.   Nolle. 

3s.  Advanced  Reading  Course.  (5)  Arts,  Prerequisite,  courses 
1   and  2.     Mr.  Nolle;  Mr.  Almstedt. 

104s.  Masterpieces  in  Modern  German  Drama  and  Lyrics  and 
Novel.  (3)  Arts,  Prerequisite,  course  3  or  its  equivalent.  Mr. 
Almstedt. 

106sp.    Lessing.     (2y2)    Arts,   Mr.  Nolle. 

222s.  Seminary.  Subject  to  be  determined,  and  hours  to  be 
arranged.     Arts,  Mr.  Almstedt. 

GREEK 

(See  under   Classical  Languages) 

HISTORY 

lsp.  European  History,  Including  England.  An  introductory 
course  recommended  to  all  students  who  wish  to  take  other  courses  in 
History  and  Political  Science.  Open  to  seniors  for  only  4  hours 
credit.      (5)    Arts,   Mr.   Trenholme,  Mr.  . 

Ism.  Medieval  History.  An  introduction  to  the  political,  social 
and  economic  development  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Barbarian 
invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  It  is  designed  for  teachers  of  Medieval 
and  Modern  History  and  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
history.  Open  to  seniors  for  only  2  hours  credit.  (2^)  Arts,  Mr. 
Perkins. 

4sm.  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  course  for  graduates 
and  teachers  of  ancient  history  in  which  the  development  of  the  ancient 
world  during  the  Greek  period  will  be  especially  studied.  (2^4)  Arts, 
Mr.  Wrench. 

7sm.  English  History.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
English  history,  especially  since  1485.     (2^)    Arts,  Mr.  Perkins. 

8sp.  American  History.  A  survey  of  American  History  and 
development  since  1783.  Prerequisite,  History  1  or  its  equivalent.  (2^) 
Arts,  Mr.  Viles. 

8sm.  American  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1783.  (2*4)  Arts,  Mr. 
Stephens. 
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99sm  or  199sm.  The  Historical  Background  and  Issues  of  the 
War.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  properly  prepared  juniors  and 
seniors  for  upperclass  credit.     {2l/2)   Arts,  Mr.  Wrench. 

115sp.    Recent   European   History.      {2l/2)    Arts,   Mr.   Trenholme. 

125sm.    History  of  Democracy.     (2)    Arts,   Mr.  Wrench. 

160sm.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Period.  (2)  Arts, 
Mr.  Perkins. 

165sp.     History  of  the   Near  East.     (2)    Arts,   Mr.  

190sm.  Recent  American  Diplomatic  History.  (2)  Arts,  Mr. 
Stephens. 

192sp.  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States.  (2) 
Arts,  Mr.  Viles. 

210s.  Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.  (1) 
(2),  (3),  (4),  Arts,  Mr.  Stephens;  Mr.  Trenholme;  Mr.  Wrench; 
Mr.    Viles. 

225sp.  Seminary  in  Missouri  History.  (1),  (2).  Arts,  Mr. 
Viles. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

For  the  student  who  expects  to  take  home  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  three  curricula  are  possible  leading  to  three  de- 
grees. 

She  may  enter  as  a  student  for  an  A.B.  degree,  and  may  select  as 
a  part  of  her  elective  requirements  for  this  degree  15  hours  of  home 
economics  work.  This  choice  must  be  limited  to  course  1,  10,  11,  101, 
120,  121,  and  130. 

If  she  intends  to  teach,  she  may  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  complete  the  requirements  for  the  first  two  years,  and  then 
enter  the  School  of  Education  and  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachlor  of  Science  in  Education,  with  home  economics  as  a 
subject  of  specialization.  For  further  information  see  curricula  in 
home  economics  outlined  in  the  special  announcement  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

A  third  possible  curriculum  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
who  does  not  intend  to  teach,  but  wants  preparation  for  life  in  the 
home,  and  particularly  in  the  farm  home.  This  curriculum  combines 
home  economics  and  agriculture  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

lsp  and  2sm.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elemen- 
tary food  course  planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  (2y2)  Arts,  Ed. 
and  Ag.,  Miss  Naylor,  Miss  Hopkinson. 

lisp  and  sm.  Food  Problems  of  the  Household.  Prerequisite, 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  family  dietary  in  accordance  with  food  requirements  and  in- 
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come,  the  purchase  of  food  and  the  care  of  food  in  the  home.  (2) 
Arts,  Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  . 

50sp  and  51  sp.  Elementary  Clothing.  This  combined  course 
takes  up  the  clothing  problems  of  the  college  girl.  The  selection  of 
materials  and  principles  of  construction  will  be  worked  out  thru  the 
planning  and  making  of  underwear  and  a  simple  dress.  (6)  Ed.  and 
Ag.,  Miss  . 

52sm.  Principles  of  Selection  and  Construction  of  Clothing. 
Prerequisite,  high  school  course  in  sewing,  or  its  equivalent.  This 
course  covers  the  same  ground  as  course  51,  but  less  time  is  given  to 
practice  work.     (4)   Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Caton. 

55sm.  Millinery.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design  as  ap- 
plied to  millinery.  The  simpler  principles  of  construction  will  be  taken 
up,  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  the  renovation  of  materials  and 
to  retrimming.     (2)   Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Caton. 

60sp  and  sm.  Home  Nursing.  (2)  Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss 
Franklin. 

lOlsp.  Household  Sanitation.  Prerequisite,  physiology,  bac- 
teriology and  preventive  medicine.  These  problems  are  considered  from 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  sanitary  standpoint.  (2y2)  Arts,  Ed.  and  Ag., 
Miss  Naylor. 

HOsp.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Prerequisite,  course 
101,  or  preceded  or  accompanied  by  design.  A  study  of  the  planning 
and  furnishing  of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience,  eco- 
nomics, health,  and  art.     (2l/2)   Arts,  Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Gleason. 

115sp  and  sm.  Household  Management.  With  supervised  lab- 
oratory work  in  a  self-sustaining  practice  house.  In  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  course,  students  must  make  application  at  least  two 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  term  in  which  the  course  is  desired. 
(3)   Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Naylor. 

120s.  Food  and  Nutrition.  Prerequisites,  organic  chemistry, 
physiology,  bacteriology,  home  economics  11.  A  stud}*-  of  the  chemistry 
of  food  constituents  and  their  occurrence  in  the  different  food  mate- 
rials ;  the  digestibility  of  different  food  materials  and  combinations ;  the 
preservation  and  adulteration  of  foods.     (5)   Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  . 

120sm.  Food  and  Nutrition.  Open  to  especially  prepared  stu- 
dents.    (2y2)   Arts,  Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  . 

150sp.  The  Clothing  Problem.  Prerequisites,  home  economics 
51  or  52,  physiology  or  organic  chemistry.  A  study  of  the  selection, 
construction  and  care  of  clothing  for  the  infant,  child,  and  adult  from 
the  hygienic,  social,  and  economic  standpoints.  This  includes  a  study  of 
the  textile  fabrics.     (5)   Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Caton. 

151s.  Advanced  Clothing.  Prerequisite,  home  economics  150 
and  design.  A  continuation  of  course  150  with  special  application  of  the 
principals  of  art,  economics,  sociology,  and  hygiene  to  the  costume.  (5) 
Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Gleason. 
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151  sm.  Advanced  Clothing.  Open  to  especially  prepared  stu- 
dents.    (2l/2)   Ed.  and  Ag.,  Miss  Gleason. 

205sp  and  sm.  Research  in  Food  Preparation.  Special  prob- 
lems in  the  food  preparation  will  be  investigated.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  course  120  and  chemistry  25  or  its  equivalent.  A 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable.  Credit  according  to 
amount  of  work.     Ed.,  Miss  Naylor;  Miss  . 

250sp  and  251sm.  Research  in  Clothing.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  all  the  undergraduate  courses  in  clothing  with  their  pre- 
requisites. A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  hygiene  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  clothing  supply.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  desirable.  Credit  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
Ed.,  Miss  Gleason. 

HORTICULTURE 

3sm.  Vegetable  Gardening.  A  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject dealing  with  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  home,  as  well  as 
for  the  market.     Lectures  and  demonstrations.     (3)    Ag.,   Mr.  Rosa. 

4sp.  Floriculture.  Principles  and  practice  in  the  care  and  culti- 
vation of  decorative  house  plants,  window  boxes,  etc.,  together  with  a 
study  of  methods  employed  in  the  conservatory  and  commercial  green- 
houses.    Textbook,  lecture,  laboratory.     (4)  Ag.,  Mr.  Major. 

lOOsm.  General  Pomology.  Detailed  instruction  is  given  con- 
cerning climatic  and  soil  requirements,  selection  and  arrangements  of 
varieties,  and  the  general  management  of  fruits.  Lectures,  required 
readings,  and  laboratory  exercises.  The  student  may  register  for  the 
lecture  course  (2),  or  for  both  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  (3). 
The  lectures  are  prerequisite  and  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the 
laboratory,   or  at  an  earlier  date.      (2-3)    Ag.,   Mr.   Gardner. 

107sp.  Plant  Material;  Tree  Study.  Practical  course  designed 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  character,  habits,  and  adaptation  of 
native  and  cultivated  trees  used  in  cities,  parks  and  private  estates;  de- 
signed to  train  students  for  the  positions  of  park  superintendent,  city 
forester  or  warden,  nurseryman  or  landscape  plantsman,  and  includes 
tree  shaping  and  surgery,  practicum  and  field  work.  (2)  Ag.,  Mr. 
Major. 

114s.  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruit.  Discussion  of  national 
and  state  legislation  affecting  and  regulating  the  physical  requirements 
of  fruit;  size  and  types  of  fruit  packages;  methods  of  thinning,  har- 
vesting, grading,  and  packing;  and  the  principles  and  practices  of 
marketing.  Lecture,  assigned  reading  and  laboratory  exercises.  (3) 
Ag.,  Mr.  Swartwout. 

JOURNALISM 

lOOsp.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — to  1850.  (3> 
Jour,  and  Arts,  Mr.  Williams. 
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101  sm.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — since  1850.  (3) 
Jour,   and  Arts,   Mr.   Williams. 

102sp  and  sm.  Comparative  Journalism.  Study  of  foreign  and 
American  newspapers.     (2)   Jour,  and  Arts,  Mr.  Williams. 

103sp  and  sm.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  i  news;  the 
work  of  press  associations;  the  writing  of  news;  news  values.  (3) 
Jour.,  Mr.  Martin  ;   Mr.   Mann. 

104s.  Reporting  1.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Practice,  with 
assignments,  on  daily  newspaper.     (3)   Jour.,  Mr.  Martin;   Mr.  Mann. 

105s.  Copy  Reading  1.  Prerequisite,  except  by  permission, 
course  104.     Editing  newspaper  copy.     (3)   Jour.,  Mr.  Mann. 

106sp  and  sm.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  the  editorial  page.     (3)   Jour.,  Mr.  Williams. 

107sp  and  sm.  Newspaper  Direction.  Conduct  of  newspapers 
from  the  editorial  point  of  view.     (3)   Jour.,  Mr.  Williams. 

108s.  Reporting  11.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Jour.,  Mr. 
Martin;   Mr.   Mann. 

112s.  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Art  in  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  Laboratory  course  in 
general  professional  illustration.     (5)   Jour.,   Mr.  Ankeney. 

114s.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  Prerequisite,  course 
112.  Individual  problems;  specialization  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
illustration;  cartooning  and  advertising  design.  (5)  Jour.,  Mr.  An- 
keney. 

115sp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  in  its 
relation  to  modern  business  activities.  (3)  Jour,  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr. 
Smith  ;  Mr.  Mann. 

116sp  and  sm.  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  course 
115.  Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns.  (3)  Jour,  and  B. 
P.  A.,  Mr.  Smith  ;  Mr.  Martin. 

118s.  The  Soliciting  of  Advertising.  For  upperclassmen.  Sales- 
manship as  applied  to  Advertising.  (3)  Jour.,  Mr.  Smith;  Mr.  Martin. 

120s.  Reporting  111.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Jour.,  Mr. 
Martin  ;   Mr.   Mann. 

126s.  Copy  Reading  11.  Continuation  course.  (3)  Jour.,  Mr. 
Mann. 

128s.  Copy  Reading  111.  Continuation  course.  (1)  or  (2)  Jour., 
Mr.  Mann. 

LATIN 

(See  under  Classical  Languages) 

LIBRARY  METHODS 

101  sm.  Library  Methods  for  Teachers.  This  course  is  designed 
for    teachers    who    wish    to    become    sufficiently    familiar    with    library 
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methods  to  care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  includes  the  equip- 
ment and  administration  of  school  libraries,  etc.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.     (2)   Ed.,  Mrs.  Parsons. 

LAW 

15sp.  Property  I.  Personal  Property.  A  beginning  course.  (2) 
Mr.  Curtis. 

16sp.  Property  I.  Real  Property.  A  beginning  course.  (3) 
Mr.  McBaine. 

123sp.    Persons.     Personal  relations.     (2)    Mr.  Curtis. 

MANUAL  ARTS 

lsp  and  sm.  Woodwork.  Joinery.  Mastery  of  woodworking, 
hand  tools  and  technical  terminology  relating  to  working  wood. 
Woodturning.  Study  of  the  lathe,  tools  used,  and  the  processes  in- 
volved in  turning.     (1)   Arts  and  Ed.,  Mr.  Cox. 

2sp  and  sm.  Metalwork.  Forging.  Nature  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel.  Working  metals  hot  and  cold.  Foundry.  Practice 
in  bench  and  floor  molding;  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. Composition  of  various  metals.  Benchwork  in  cold  metals. 
Chipping,  filing,  fitting,  and  polishing.     (1)   Arts  and  Ed.,  Mr.  Allton. 

3sp  and  sm.  Pattern  Making.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  study 
of  the  principles  of  draft,  shrinkage,  finish,  coring,  split  patterns,  and 
loose-piece  patterns.  Construction  of  typical  patterns.  (1)  Ed.,  Mr. 
Cox. 

4sp  and  sm.  Machine  Work.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  A  study 
of  the  main  principles  of  modern  machine  shop  practice.  (2)  Ed.  Mr. 
Allton. 

5sp  and  sm.  Tools  and  Materials.  Sharpening  and  care  of  tools, 
course  and  supply  of  materials.  Illustrated.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     (1)   Ed.,  Mr.  Griffith. 

6sp  and  sm.  Woodturning.  Study  of  the  lathe,  tools  used,  and 
processes  involved.  Intended  primarily  for  students  who  enter  the  Uni- 
versity with  joinery  but  without  turning.     (1)    Ed.,  Mr.  Griffith. 

8sm.  Woodwork.  Continuation  of  lsp.  (1)  Arts  and  Ed.,  Mr. 
Cox. 

9sm.  Metalwork.  Continuation  of  2sp.  (1)  Arts  and  Ed.,  Mr. 
Allton. 

lOsm.  Pattern  Making.  Continuation  of  3sp.  Arts  and  Ed.  (1) 
Ed.  Mr.  Cox. 

llsm.  Machine  Work.  Continuation  of  4sp.  (2)  Ed.,  Mr. 
Allton. 

50sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Art-Craft.  Open  to  all  students. 
This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  construction  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  design  as  related  to  materials.     It  is  plan- 
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ned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  unaware  of  any  artistic 
ability,  but  who  realize  the  essential  value  of  the  elements  of  beauty  in 
daily  life.  Projects  in  paper,  cloth,  leather,  metal,  and  clay  are  con- 
structed and  the  principles  of  costume  design  are  studied.  (2l/2)  Arts 
and  Ed.,  Miss  Dobbs;  Miss  Bedford. 

101  sp.  Advanced  Art-Craft.  Prerequisite,  elementary  art-craft 
or  introduction  to  art.  Problems  similar  to  those  in  course  50,  but  of 
greater  difficulty.  Block  printing  and-  stencilling  used  in  ornamentation. 
Especial  emphasis  on  projects  relating  to  house  furnishing.  (2l/2)  Arts 
and  Ed.,  Miss  Dobbs. 

106sp  and  sm.  Art  Metal  Work.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
formation  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  and  other  forms  of  work  in  brass 
and  copper;  in  enamel  work,  stone  setting,  and  gold  and  silver  jewelry. 
O)  Ed.,  Mr.  Allton. 

107sm.  Art  Metal  Work.  Continuation  of  106  sp.  (1)  Ed., 
Mr.  Allton. 

119sp."  Handwork  for  Rural  Schools.  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  rural  school,  in  which  several  grades  must  be 
taught  by  the  teacher.  Practical  problems  requiring  limited  equipment 
are  presented.  Projects  in  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  and  textiles  are 
included.  Occupations  which  may  be  carried  on  independently  by  one 
class  while  another  is  reciting,  are  given  especial  attention.  (2^)  Ed., 
Miss  Dobbs;  Miss  Bedford. 

120sm.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  first  three  grades  frim  the  standpoint  of  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  It  aims  to  develop  a  practical  method  of  relating  the 
fundamental  processes  of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant  in- 
terests of  the  child  thru  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and 
organized  play.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  handwork 
as  a  method  of  teaching  primary  subject-matter.  (2J4)  Ed.,  Miss 
Dobbs;  Miss  Fisher. 

121  sm.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course  deals 
with  the  problems  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Continued 
attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  where 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history, 
literature,  and  the  industries.  Special  attention  is  given  technique  and 
the  organization  of  such  forms  of  handwork  as  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  regular  classroom  by  the  regular  teacher.  The  course 
includes  work  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking,  weaving  of  baskets 
and  textiles,  sewing,  pottery,  and  work  in  thin  wood.  (2^)  Ed.,  Miss 
Dobbs;  Miss  Fisher. 

130sp  and  sm.  Furniture  Construction.  Deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  design,  construction,  and  finish  of  furniture.  Use  of  wood- 
working machinery.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Cox. 

138sm.  Furniture  Construction.  Continuation  of  130  sp.  (2) 
Ed.,  Mr.  Cox. 
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180sp.  History  and  Principles  of  Manual  Arts.  Evaluation  of 
historic  manual  arts  movements  in  Europe  and  America.  (1)  Ed.,  Mr. 
Griffith. 

MATHEMATICS 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Mathematics.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance 
unit  in  Mathematics.     (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Duncan. 

2Asm.  Algebra.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in  Mathe- 
matics.    {2y2)  Arts,  Mr.  Duncan. 

2Tsm.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in 
Mathematics.     (2y2)   Arts,  Mr.  Duncan. 

(These  two  courses  are  equivalent  to  Mathematics  2,  Trigonometry 
and  Algebra.  Although  they  may  be  elected  separately,  both  are  pre- 
requisite to  Mathematics  4.) 

4sp.  Analytic  Geometry.  Prerequisite,  Course  2.  (4)  Arts,  Mr. 
Duncan. 

6s.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  Course  5.  (5)  Arts,  Mr. 
Ames 

120sp.  Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite,  Course  6.  (3)  Arts, 
Mr.  Ames. 

140sm.  Mathematics  for  Teachers.  A  course  in  calculus  must 
either  precede  this  course  or  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  This  course 
is  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Ames. 

155sm.  The  Mathematics  of  Business  and  Insurance.  Pre- 
requisite.    Course  1.     (3)   Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Ames. 

200sp.     Seminary.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Arts.     Mr.  Ames. 

MECHANICAL   DRAWING   AND   DESCRIPTIVE   GEOMETRY 

lsp.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Use  of  drawing  instruments,  draw- 
ing of  plain  geometric  figures,  pain  free-hand  lettering,  orthographic 
ing  of  plain  geometric  figures,  plain  free-hand  lettering,  orthographic 
projections  of  simple  objects,  isometric  and  cabinet  projections,  tracing 
and  blue  printing.     (2)   Arts  and  Eng.,  Mr.  Newton. 

2sp.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Ortho- 
graphic projections  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to 
points,  lines,  planes  and  surfaces ;  intersections  and  developments ;  with 
practical  applications.  Perspective  drawing.  (2)  Arts  and  Eng.,  Mr. 
Newton. 

3sp.  Machine  Drawing.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Machine  draw- 
ing, sketching,  detailing,  tracing  and  blueprinting.  The  student  makes 
finished  shop  drawings  of  machine  details  and  of  complete  machines. 
(2)  Eng.,  Mr.  Newton. 
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MECHANICS 


104sp.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  Statistics  and  dynamics. 
Elastic  properties  of  materials,  analysis  of  stresses  in  beams,  etc.  (4) 
Mr.  Defoe. 

MILITARY 

lsp.     Military  Science  and  Tactics.     Required  course   (1). 
5sp.     Military  Science  and  Tactics.     Advanced  course   (1). 

MUSIC 

7sm.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.  No  pre- 
vious knowledge  is  necessary.      (1)    Ed.  and   Arts,   Mr.   Pommer. 

130sm.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  Notation,  ear-train- 
ing, dictation,  sight-reading,  tone-production,  care  and  development  of 
the  child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  and  practical  teaching.  (2x/2)  Ed., 
Mr.  Pommer. 

132sm.  Practical  Chorus  Conducting.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  fitting  themselves  for  supervisorship  of  music,  or  who  intend  devot- 
ing at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  high 
schools.     (2l/2)   Mr.  Pommer. 

PHILOSOPHY 

lsp  and  Ism.  Elementary  Logic.  Prerequisite,  sophomore 
standing.  The  formal  principles  of  deduction  and  induction,  with 
special  attention  to  the  criticism  or  arguments  and  the  detection  of  fal- 
lacies.    (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Hudson   (lsp).;  Mr.  Sabine  (Ism.) 

104sp.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  from  the 
Ionian  Schools  to  Bacon.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  (3) 
Arts,  Mr.  Hudson. 

105sm.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  19th  Century.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  Properly 
follows  course  104f  or  104sp,  though  this  is  not  required.  The  develop- 
ment of  modern  systems  and  their  relations  to  science  and  to  political 
and  social  movements.     (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Sabine. 

230s.  Seminary.  Subject  to  be  determined.  Two  or  three 
hours'  credit  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  Arts,  Mr.  Hud- 
son  (sp) ;  Mr.  Sabine  (sm). 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

lsp.     Required  Freshman  Course  for  Men. 
3sp.     Required  Freshman  Course  for  Women. 
Four  periods  each  week  in  athletics,  gymnastics,  dancing  and  games. 
The  course  is  designed  to  promote  health  and  physical  efficiency,  im- 
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prove  carriage  and  establish  the  habit  of  exercise,  l/2  hr.  credits.  Arts, 
Miss  Gath;  Miss  Mumford;  Mr.  Miller. 

5sp  and  5sm.     Recreational  Athletics  for  Men. 

9sp  and  9sm.    Recreational  Athletics  for  Women. 

A  general  course  for  recreation,  health  and  personal  efficiency. 
Four  periods  of  exercise  a  week  in  gymnastics,  athletics  or  sports  such 
as  golf,  swimming,  tennis,  etc.,  as  selected.  Group  competition  for  both 
men  and  women.  (y2  hr.  credit)  Arts,  Miss  Gath;  Miss  Mumford; 
Mr.  Miller.     4  to  6  daily. 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  expect  to  teach  or  direct  in  physical  education. 

102sp.  Playgrounds.  Theory  of  play;  history  and  purpose  of 
the  playground;  organization  and  equipment;  selection  and  conduct  of 
activities.     (2)   Ed.,  Mr.  Miller. 

103sp  and  sm.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  History,  theory  and 
practice  of  track,  baseball,  basketball  and  football.  (3)  Ed.,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. 

105sp  and  sm.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games.  A  practical  course 
in  free-hand  and  apparatus  exercises,  plays  and  games  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools.     (1)   Ed.,  Miss  Gath;  Miss  Smith. 

106sp  and  sm.  Dancing  for  Women.  Singing  games  and  ele- 
mentary folk  dancing  suitable  for  use  in  classroom,  gymnasium  or  play- 
ground. More  advanced  dancing  suitable  for  exhibitions,  pageants,  etc. 
(1)  Ed.,  Miss  Gath;  Miss  Smith. 

107sp.  Athletics  and  Games  for  Girls.  Track  athletics,  field 
hockey,  basketball,  baseball  and  simpler  games  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  and  playgrounds.     (2)   Ed.,  Miss  Gath. 

PHYSICS 

Two  beginning  courses  are  offered.  Those  who  wish  only  a 
course  for  general  information  should  take  course  1,  while  those  who 
desire  a  more  thorough  course,  and  have  had  trigonometry,  should 
take  3. 

lsp  and  Ism.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  intended  to 
cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics.  Special  emphasis  is  put 
on  mechanics  and  heat  with  some  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
and  certain  selected  topics  from  the  other  divisions  of  physics.  (5) 
Arts,  Mr.  Stewart;  Mr.  Wahlin. 

2sp.  Elementary  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Courses 
1  and  2  together  cover  in  an  elementary  manner  the  entire  field  of 
physics.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
light.     (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Stewart. 

3sp.  General  Physics.  Prerequisite  trigonometry.  Mechanics, 
heat,  and  sound.     (5)   Mr.  Reese. 
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20sp  and  sm.  General  Laboratory  Physics.  A  continuation  of  the 
laboratory  work  of  courses  1,  3  or  4.  Students  must  receive  special 
permission  from  the  department  before  taking  this  course.  (1)  or  (2) 
Arts,  Mr.  . 

112sp.  Heat.  Prerequisite  a  year  of  college  physics.  No  lab- 
oratory work.     (3)  Arts,  Mr.  Reese. 

HOsm.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite  a  year  of  col- 
lege physics.  Largely  descriptive,  with  no  laboratory  work.  A  knowl- 
edge of  calculus  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  (3)  Arts, 
Mr.  Wahlin. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

Courses  1  and  5  may  be  elected  by  sophomores  or  juniors.  Seniors 
electing  these  courses  will  receive  reduced  credit.  Course  1,  or  an 
equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  who  wish  to  elect  other  courses 
in  political  science  and  public  law,  except  Course  5. 

lsp.  American  Government.  Organization  and  activities  of  the 
American  national  government.     (2y2)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Journey. 

Ism.  American  State  Government.  Organization  and  activi- 
ties of  the  American  state  and  local  governments.  (2x/2)  Arts  and  B. 
P.  A.,  Mr.  Journey. 

5sp  and  sm.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  Lectures  and 
readings  on  present  international  relations  and  current  problems  of 
world-politics.     (2)    Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Shepard. 

108sp.  State  Administration.  A  study  of  the  development, 
organization  and  functions  of  the  executive  branch  of  American  state 
governments.     (2l/2)   Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Journey. 

109sp.  International  Law.  A  general  treatment  of  the  law 
governing  international  relations  in  peace  or  war,  with  considerable 
attention  to  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  European  War.  (2y2) 
Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Shepard. 

120sm.  Municipal  Administration.  A  detailed  study  of  certain 
specific  problems  in  the  administration  of  cities.  (2j^)  Arts  and  B.  P. 
A.,  Mr.  Journey. 

199sm.  Comparative  National  Governments.  Descriptive  study 
of  the  organization  and  practical  workings  of  the  national  governments 
of  the  states  engaged  in  the  World  War.  (3)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr. 
Shepard. 

212s.  Proseminar.  An  intensive  study  of  representative  assem- 
blies from  a  comparative  point  of  view.  (3)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr. 
Shepard. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Deals  with  poultry  house 
construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing,  marketing,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  more  common  breeds.     (3)    Ag.,   Mr.  Kempster. 
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2sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Feeding  and  general 
care;  common  diseases  of  poultry,  incubating,  brooding  and  the  handl- 
ing of  farm  poultry.     (3)   Ag.,  Mr.  Kempster. 

204s.  Research  in  Poultry  Husbandry.  Advanced  studies  of 
special  phases  of  poultry  production.  Students  interested  in  this  line 
are  offered  opportunity  for  original  investigation.  In  some  cases  they 
will  assist  in  experimental  work  being  conducted  by  the  department  of 
poultry  husbandry.     Ag.,   Mr.  Kempster. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  EXPERIMENTAL 

lsp.  Perception  and  Behavior.  A  study  of  human  life  from  the 
biological  point  of  view.  Human  reflexes  and  instincts  as  resulting 
from  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  from  its  equipment  with  sense 
organs,  motor  organs,  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  development  in  individual  life  of  simple  and  complex  habits,  espe- 
cially those  of  significance  in  human  society.     (5)    Arts,  Mr.  Swindle. 

150sp.  Thinking.  The  physiological  laws  underlying  human 
thinking,  especially  the  traditional  forms  of  the  syllogism.  (1)  Arts, 
Mr.  Swindle. 

151  sm.  Association.  Many  experiments  on  learning  in  animal 
and  human  subjects  will  be  examined,  and  the  data  obtained  will  be 
applied  in  constructing  a  theory  of  association.     (2)   Arts,  Mr.  Swindle. 

160sm.  Vision.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of 
a  number  of  vertebrate  eyes,  a  critical  review  of  a  number  of  theories 
of  color  vision,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  optical  illusions  and 
stereoscopic  figures.     (2)    Arts,  Mr.  Swindle. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

101  sp.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  organic  chemistry 
course  111  or  equivalent.     (4)   Mr.  Palmer. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

lsp.    Elementary  French.     (5)  Arts,  Miss  Stewart. 

Ism.    Elementary  French.     (2y2)  Arts,  Miss  Stewart. 

2sp.    Intermediate  French.     (5)   Arts,  Miss  Stewart. 

2sm.    Intermediate  French.     (2l/2)   Arts,  Miss  Stewart. 

3sp.  Advanced  French.  First  half  of  course.  {2l/2)  Arts,  Mr. 
Murray. 

103sm.     Advanced  French.  Second  half  of  course.  Arts,  Mr. . 

101  sp.    French  Phonetics.     (1)   Arts,  Mr.  Murray. 

104sp.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  (2^).  Arts, 
Mr.  Murray. 
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105sm.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  course  104sp  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  others  only  by 
special  permission  of  the   instructor.     (2l/2)    Arts,   Mr.  . 

109sp.  French  Novel.  Lectures,  reading,  reports.  (2J/2).  Arts, 
Mr.  Murray. 

HOsm.  Course  on  some  topic  connected  with  French  literature  to 
be  announced  later.     (1^)   Arts,  Mr.  . 

212sp.    Seminary  in  French   Literature.      (2-3).   Mr.   Murray. 

214sm.    Seminary  in  French  Literature.     (2-3).    Mr.  . 

SPANISH 

30sp.  Elementary  Course.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  Spanish- 
American   subject-matter.      (5)    Arts,   Mr.   Warshaw. 

30sm.  Elementary  Course.  Emphasis  on  Spanish-American 
subject-matter.     (2^4)    Arts,  Mr.  Warshaw. 

Note :  Arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  students  may  later 
complete  5  hours  in  this  course. 

31  sp  and  sm.  Intermediate  Course.  Constant  practice  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking  Spanish;  special  emphasis  on  Spanish  America.  (2^) 
Arts,  Mr.  Warshaw. 

Note :  Arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  students  may  later 
complete  5  hours  in  this  course. 

138sp.  Advanced  Course.  Rapid  reading  of  Spanish  and  Span- 
ish-American works ;  commercial  correspondence ;  practical  exercises  in 
composition  and  conversation.      (2)    Arts,  Mr.  Warshaw. 

140sm.  Spanish-American  Life  and  Literature.  This  course 
will  be  given  in  English  and  no  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required  of 
students.  Open  to  all  students  without  prerequisites.  Cannot  be  counted 
toward  the  major  in  Modern  Languages.     (2)  Arts,  Mr.  Warshaw. 

237sp  and  238sm.  Seminary  in  Spanish  Literature.  Individual 
work  in  some  phase  of  Spanish  or  Latin-American  literature.  (2),  (3), 
or  (4).    Arts,  Mr.  Warshaw. 

RURAL    ECONOMICS 

2sp.  Principles  of  Economics.  Designed  for  those  who  desire 
a  general  knowledge  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  in 
which  the  agriculturist  is  interested.     (3)    Ag.,  Mr.  Gromer. 

lOOsp.  Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  Must  be  preceded  by 
course  2  or  its  equivalent.  Treats  of  the  principles  of  economics  in 
their  application  to  agriculture.     (2)   Ag.,  Mr.  Gromer. 

101  sp.  Rural  Organization  and  Marketing.  A  study  of  farmers' 
co-operative  organizations  emphasizing  rural  credits,  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution.    (3)    Ag.,  Mr.  Gromer. 

200sp.    Seminar.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Ag.,  Mr.  Gromer. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

No  course  in  sociology  is  open  to  freshmen.  In  general,  history  1, 
or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  for  entrance  to  all  courses  in  socio- 
logy. 

Is.  General  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  life  and  its  problems  of  origin,  development,  organization,  and 
control.     (5)   Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Taylor. 

2sm.  General  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  social  life  and  its  problems  of  origin,  development,  organiza- 
tion and  control,  especially  for  teachers.  (2y2)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.  Mr. 
Ellwood. 

HOsp.  Social  Pathology.  The  origin,  nature  and  treatment  of 
the  dependent  and  defective  classes.  As  remedial  and  preventive  agen- 
cies are  studied  legislative  measures,  organized  charity,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  institutions  for  dependents  and  defectives.  (2y2)  Arts  and 
B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Taylor. 

115sm.  Rural  Sociology.  The  social  conditions  of  rural  life 
and  their  improvement.     (2^4)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Taylor. 

116s.  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in 
urban  communities  and  their  improvement.  (2)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A., 
Mr.  Taylor. 

220sm.  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  sociologi- 
cal theory  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  education.  (2y2)  Arts  and  B. 
P.  A.,  Mr.  Ellwood. 

240s.  Seminary.  Research  work  upon  special  problems.  (2,  3 
or  4)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Ellwood  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

SOILS 

Ism.  Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Fertility.  Required.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  4  or  6  and  25.  Agricultural  Chemistry  1  must  precede  or 
accompany  this  course.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils 
and  their  relations  to  soil  management.  (5)  Ag.,  Mr.  Hudelson  ;  Mr. 
Albrecht. 

2sm.  Soil  Management.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  The  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  soil  physics  and  soil  fertility  to  the  field 
management  of  soils,  including  tillage  operations,  rotations,  manuring, 
liming  and  fertilizing  for  Missouri  condition.  (3)  Ag.,  Mr.  Hudelson; 
Mr.  Albrecht. 

101s.  Advanced  Soil  Fertility.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  An  ad- 
vanced course  dealing  primarily  with  soil  fertility.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises may  include  work  on  soils  from  the  home  farms  of  students.  One 
lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  (3)  Ag.,  Mr.  Hudelson;  Mr.  Al- 
brecht. 

108s.  Special  Problems.  Assigned  problems  in  soil  physics, 
fertility  or  biology  in   connection   with   certain   experiment   station  pro- 
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jects,    or    problems   chosen  by   the    student   with    approval.      Hours    by- 
arrangement.       (2-5)    Ag.,  Mr.  Hudelson;   Mr.  Albrecht. 

207s.  Soil  Research.  Special  investigations  in  soils.  Ag.,  Mr. 
Hudelson;  Mr.  Albrecht. 

SPANISH 

(See  under   Romance   Languages) 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

104s.  Stock  Farm  Sanitation  and  Disease  Prevention.  Prere- 
quisite, courses  1,  2,  and  general  bacteriology.  (3)  Mr.  Connaway; 
Mr.  Durant;   Mr.  Crisler. 

209s.  Investigation.  Studies  on  immunity  against  hog  cholera, 
infectious  abortion,  roup  in  chickens,  studies  on  the  therapeutic  action 
of  drugs;   special  problems  in  stock  farm  sanitation.     Ag.,  Mr.  Conno- 

WAY. 

ZOOLOGY 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Zoology.  Designed  to  present  a  general 
survey  of  zoological  science.     (5)   Arts,  Mr.  Curtis;  Mr.  . 

2sm.  Theory  of  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  subject  and  to  point  out  the  gen- 
eral application  of  evolutionary  doctrine  in  biological  science  and  in 
other   fields.      (2)    Arts,    Mr.  . 

101  sp.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Designed  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  vertebrate  embryology.     (3)   Arts,  Mr.  Lefevre. 

102sm.  Animal  Ecology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Ecology  and  including  a  study  of  the  structure  activities,  life 
histories,  distribution,   and   evolution  of  animals.    (3)    Arts,   Mr.  . 

104sp.  Genetics  and  Evolution.  Lectures  dealing  with  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  genetics  and  its  relation  to  problems  of  organic 
evolution.      (2)    Arts,   Mr.  Lefevre. 

202sp  and  sm.     Research.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Arts. 

212sp  and  sm.     Seminary.     Arts,   (1). 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

Spring  and  Summer  Term,  1919 

1.  Courses  to  Be  Given.  This  schedule  contains  only  courses 
shown  in  the  description  of  courses  authorized  by  the  faculties.  These 
courses  will  be  given  as  announced  except  when  changes  are  authorized 
by  the  faculties.  Any  change  in  an  hour  or  room  must  be  authorized 
as  provided  below. 

2.  Hour's  Credit.  For  most  courses  the  number  of  hours 
credit  is  given  in  parenthesis  following  the  name  of  the  course.  In 
some  few  courses  the  amount  of  credit  is  variable,  and  is  fixed  in  each 
case  in  consultation  with  the  teacher. 

3.  Course  Numbers.  Courses  given  during  the  first  eight  weeks, 
or  spring  term,  only,  are  designated  by  an  Arabic  numeral  with  the 
letters  sp  attached,  as  lsp;  those  given  the  second  eight  weeks,  or  sum- 
mer term,  only,  by  an  Arabic  numeral  with  the  letters  sm  attached,  as 
2sm.  A  course  running  through  both  terms  is  designated  by  an  Arabic 
numeral  with  the  letter  .?  attached,  as  Is.  A  course  given  in  each  of 
the  terms  is  marked  sp  and  sm. 

4.  Hours  to  Be  Arranged.  Where  no  definite  hours  are  stated 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  class  must  be  selected  by  the  teacher, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Schedule,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  term.  The  hours  thus  arranged  then  form  an  integral 
part  of  this   schedule. 

5.  Buildings  and  Rooms.  The  buildings  are  indicated  by  ab- 
breviations,  as   follows: 

Ac. — Academic  Hall  Lib. — Library 

Agr.— Agriculture  L.    S.    P.— Live    Stock    Pavilion 

Biol. — Biology  M.    A. — Manual    Arts 

Chem. — Chemistry  Med. — Medicine 

Com. — Commerce  Obs. — Observatory 

Eng. — Engineering  Phys. — Physics 

F.Mach. — Farm  Machinery  Building  Poul. — Poultry 

Geol. — Geology  Gym. — Rothwell    Gymnasium 

G.  H.  B. — Gordon     Hotel  Building  Sch. — Schweitzer 

H.   S.— High   School  Sw.— Switzler    Hall 

Hort. — Horticulture  Vet — Veterinary 

The  room  number   follows  the  abbreviation. 

6.  Authorization  of  Changes.  Changes  from  the  schedule 
hours  or  rooms  can  be  authorized  only  by  the  University  Schedule  Com- 
mittee. 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
Is     Agricultural    Chemistry    (3) 
2s     Agricultural    Chemistry    (3) 

101s     Advanced    Agricultural 

Chemistry     (3-5)     

2F 
2F 

3  W 
4M 

1-  3  MW 
1-  3  MW 

Arranged 

Sch.  109 
Sch.  109 

Sch.  109 

300 

301 

200s     Seminar     (1)     

205s     Research     _ 

Prerequisites:     For — 
Is:   Chem.     15     and    Chem.     25 



AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
2sm  Farm    Machinery    and  Farm 

Motors     (3)     

6sm  Surveying    and     Drainage 

(3)     - - 

104sm  Farm    Shop    Work    (3)    

ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

Ism  Types   and   Market   Classes 

of    Livestock    (3)    

3s     Livestock    Judging    (3)    

100s     Animal    Nutrition    (3)    

Prerequisites:    For — 
3s:   Course    1.    100s:    Chem.    15 

8  MTWTh 

9  MWF 

8-12  S 

10-12  MWF 
1-  4  MTWTh 

8-10  DandS 
8-10  MWF 

F.  Mach. 

F.  Mach. 
F.  Mach. 

L.  s.  P. 
L.  S.  P. 

Sch.  109 

310 
314 

-----  ' 

io'm'wf 

320 
325 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  CLASSICAL 
and   ART,    HISTORY    of 
lsp   History     of     French     Paint- 
ing   (2)     

2sp  and    sm     Classical    Myth- 
ology   (1)    

7sm  History    of   American  Paint- 
ing   (2)    _... 

107sm  History    of    Greek    Art    (3) 
11  lsp   History    of    Italian    Renais- 
sance   Painting    (3)    — 

113sp  and     115sm     Masterpieces 

(1)     

8  MWFS 
2TTh 

8  MWFS 
11  Dand  S 

11  Dand  S 

8TTh 

2  MWFS 

9  MTWTh 
10  D 

9  MTWTh 
10  D 

10  MTTThF 
9TTh 

9  MTThF 

1  WF 
10  WF 

Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 

Observ. 
Observ. 

Eng.  206 
Med.    36-37 

326 

327 

328 

118sp   and    sm    Topography    and 

Monuments     of     Rome     (2) 
ASTRONOMY 

lsp   Descriptive    Astronomy    (5) 

Prerequisite: 

One  ent.   unit  in   Physics  or 
Junior   standing. 
BACTERIOLOGY     and     PRE- 
VENTIVE    MEDICINE 
lsp   and     sm     Preventive     Medi- 
cine   (2)    

1 
II 

Mon.  Eve 
Wed.  Eve. 

330 
331 

340 

2sm  Practical    Hygiene    (1)    

BOTANY 

345 

10-12  DandS 

1-  3  MTTh 

2-  3  WF 
10-12  MTTh 
11-12  WF 

lsp  and   sm   General   Botany(5) 

3sp  and     sm     General     Bacteri- 
ology   (3)    — 

lOlsp  Taxonomy   and    Ecology  (3) 

204s     Research     

Biol.106,103. 
107 

Biol.106,205 
Biol.  102 

350 
353 

Prerequisites:    For — 
3:      General    Botany    or  General 
Zoology    and    General    Inor- 
ganic   Chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 

4sp   Elementary    Inorganic 

Chemistry    (5)    

4sm  Elementary    Inorganic 

Chemistry    (5)    

7sp  and     sm     Inorganic     Chem- 
istry   (2)    _... 

I 
II 

9D 
9D 

9D 

11  MTThF 

10-12  D 
2-  4D 

2-  4D 

Sch.  215 
Sch. 215 

Sch.  215 

Sch. 202 

360 

361 

362 
365 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Cabd 

15sp  and     sm     Elementary     Or- 
ganic   Chemistry    (3)    

25sp  Analytical    Chemistry    (5) 

27sp  and    sm    Qualitative    Analy- 
sis   (3)    

HOsp   Organic    Chemistry    (5)    .... 

121sp   and  sm   Quantitative  Analy- 
sis   (5)    

Prerequisite: 

For   courses   7,    15,   and   25: 

Either  course  4  or  6 

27  preceded   or  accompanied 

by    course    7. 
110:      10   hrs.   work  in   Chem. 
121:      Course    27. 
CIVIL    ENGINEERING 
102sp   Elementary    Surveying     (3) 

Prerequisite: 

Math;    Course    2. 
HOsp   Hydraulics    (3)    

9  MTThF 

2-  4  TTh 

10-12  DandS 
2-  4  MTWTh 

2-  4  MWF 

1-  4  TTh 
9-11  TWThF 

2-  4  TWThF 

10-11  Dand  S 
1:30-4  D 

9-12  D 
10-12  TTh 

Chem.     105, 

204,  205 

Chem.     102 

Chem.     202 

Chem.  105 
204,  205" 

Chem.  105. 
204,  205 

Chem.     202 

Sw.  A 

Eng.    211 
Dairy  3 

J  Com.  205 
I  Geol.  205 

Com.  205 

Com.  103 
Com.  103 
Com.  205 
Com.  205 
Com.  103 

Ac.  404,  408 

Ac.  404,  408 
Ac.  408 

Ac.  404 
Ac.  408 

Ac.  130 

Ac.  130 

H.  S. 

H.  S. 
H.  S. 
G.  H.  B. 

H.  S. 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  205 
Geol.  205 

370 
372 

374 

I 
II 

11  D  and  S 
11  Dand  S 

10  D 
9  MTWTh 

8D  11  TTh 

9  TTh 

8  D  1 1  TTh 

9  MWF 

8  D  and  S 
10  D  and  S 

9  TTh 

9D 

10  D 

Arranged 
1-3  T 

8  MTWTh 

9  MTWTh 
11D 

8D 

11  D 

10  MTWTh 

11  TWThF 
Arranged 

2  MWF 
9  MWThF 

DAIRY    HUSBANDRY 

lsp   Elements    of    Dairying    (3) 
ECONOMICS  and  COMMERCE 

lsp     and  sm   General   Econom- 
ics    (3^)     

380 

17sp   and    sm     Elementary    Ac- 

1-  3  MWF 

390 
392 

105sp   Money,     Credit    and    Bank- 
ing   (3^)    

106sp  Transportation    (1^4)    

117sm  Advanced     Accounting     (3) 

118sp   Corporation    Finance     (3).... 

209sp   Crises   and   Depressions   (1) 

Prerequisites: 

Course      1      not      open      to 
Freshmen.       Course     1     pre- 
requisite     to      all      other 
courses   in   department. 

EDUCATION 

102sp  and     sm     Educational     Psy- 
chology   (3)    

HOsp  The    Psychology    of    Learn- 
ing    (3-4)     

11  Ism  Psychological    Tests    (3) 

112sm  Abnormal      and      Defective 
Children    (1)    . 

1  hr. arranged 

Arranged 
10-12  DandS 

113sp  Current    Problems     (1) 

118sm  History     of     Education     in 
Ancient     Mediaeval     Times 
(2)     ..._ 

119sm  History     of     Education     in 
Modern    Times     (2) 

125sp  Theory    and    Observation  of 
Teaching    (2^)    

I 
II 

125sm  Theory       and       Observation 
of   Teaching    (2J4)    

129sm  Teaching  of   Applied  Art(2) 

130sm  Teaching     of     Applied     Sci- 
ence   (2)    

131sm  Teaching     of     Art     (2) 

134sm  Teaching    of    English    (2).... 
135sm  Teaching    of    Geography  (2) 

1  hr. arranged 
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Course 


136sm  Teaching     of     German      (2) 

139sm  Teaching    of    Latin    (2) 

140sp  Teaching    Manual     Arts  (2) 

141sm  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
(2)     

148sp  Teaching   of    Education    (2) 

149sm  Teaching  of  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture (Animal  Hus- 
bandry   (2)    

150sm  Teaching  of  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture (Crops  and  Soils 
(2)     

151sm  Teaching  of  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture   (Horticulture)  (2) 

152sm  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Home    Economics    (2) 

159sp   Elementary       Education — 
General      Science      in      the 
Public    Schools    (2)    

159sm  Elementary       Education — 
Elementary     School     Meth- 
ods   (2i/9    _ 

160sm  Supervision  and  Criticism 
of  Elementary  Handwork 
(2)     

162sm  School    Administration     (2) 

164sp  Administration  of  Art  Edu- 
cation    (1)     

165sp  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration of  Manual  Arts 
(2)     

168sm  The  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Vocational 
Education    (2)    

169sm  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation    (2)     

171sm  Teaching  Shopwork  in  In- 
dustrial Schools  and  Classes 
(2)     

172sm  Teaching  Related  Subjects 
in  Industrial  Schools  and 
Classes    (2)    

173sm  Teaching  Noa-vocational 
Subjects  in  Industrial 
Schools     and     Classes      (2) 

174sm  Principles  of  Education 
(254)     

175sm  High    School    Problems    (2) 

180sp   and    sm    Practice    Teaching 

184sp  and  sm  Practice  Teaching 
of  Vocational  Home  Eco- 
nomics      

210sp  and  sm  Seminary  Educa- 
tional   Psychology    

215sp  and  sm  Research  in  Edu- 
cational   Psychology    

221sm  Seminary  in  History  of 
Education     

232s  Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of    Art    (2-5) 

250sp  and  25lsm  Seminary  in 
School  Supervision  and 
Theory     of    Teaching    

255sp   Public  School  Curriculum — 
Social     Problems     in     the 
Public    Schools     (254) 

256sm  Public  School  Curriculum — 
Educational      Measurements 
(254)     - 

260sm  Seminary  in  School  Ad- 
ministration      _ 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


9  MTWTh 
9  MTWTh 
8  TVVThF 

Arranged 
1 1  TVVThF 


10  MTWTh 

8  MTWTH 

11  MTWTh 
2  MTWTh 

10  MTWTh 

10  D 

10  TWThF 

11  TWThF 

Arranged 
7  TWThF 

9  MTWTh 

7  TWThF 

8  MTWTh 

9  TWThF 

1  MTWTh 

11  D 

10  TWThF 
Arranged 

Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 

Arranged 

8D 

11  D 

Arranged 


Room 


Ac.  311 
Ac.  220 
M.  A. 

H.  S. 

Ag.  200 

Ag.  200 

Hort.  14 

Ac.  110 

H.  S. 

H.  S. 

G.  H.  B.  30 
Ac.  130 

Ac.  409 

M.  A. 

Ac.  319 

M.  A. 

M.  A. 

M.  A. 

M.  A. 

Ac.  20 
Ac.  319 

II 

Ac.  408 



Ac.  409 



H.  S. 

H.  S. 

H.  S. 
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Course 


Sec.   >,       Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


269sm  Seminary   in    Philosophy    of 
Education     


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

102sp   Electrical     Machinery     (4).. 

ENGLISH 

lsp  and  sm  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position    (3)     

2sp  and  sm  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position   (3)    

3s  English  Literature  to  the 
opening  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century     (3)     

50sm  Narration     and    Description 

avz) 

60sp   Exposition     (1^)     

75s      Public    Speaking    (2) 

107sp   Dramatic    Interpretation  (2) 

135sp   Shakespeare    (1J4)    — 

135sm  Shakespeare    (1J4)    

155sm  Eighteenth       Century       Lit- 
erature    (3)     

161s     The    Novel    (3)    

166sp   Late      Victorian      and      Re- 
cent   Literature    (3)    

171sm  Modern   Prose   and   Writers 
(3)     

17Ssp  American    Literature    (3).... 

210s      Good    Use     (3)     

219sp   Literary    Criticism     (1  ^4)  — 

226sm  Chaucer  in  his  Time    (1^4) 

ENTOMOLOGY 

2sp  and  sm  Elementary  Ento- 
mology    (3)     

109sp  and    sm    Beekeeping    (2) 

202sp   Research     

202sm  Research     

EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
lsp   Perception    and    Behavior 
(5)     

150sp  Thinking    (1)    

151sm  Association    (2) 

160sm  Vision    (2)    

FARM    CROPS 

Ism  Farm    Crops     (5)     

2sm  Field  Crop  Management(2) 
104sp  Field  Crop  Improvent  (3) 
107sp  and     sm     Special     Problems 

203sp  and    sm    Research    

Prerequisite : 

For     2:       course     1. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

lOSsp   Farm    Accounts    (3) 

HOsp   Farm     Organization     (3) 

202s     Seminar    

FORESTRY 

2s     General    Forestry    (3)    

10s     Dendrology    (3)    

124s     Silvicultural    Praxis    

124s     Mensuration    

126ss   Lumbering    

Note:     Courses     122s,     124s 
and    125s   given   in   the   Gas- 
conade     Forest      in      the 
Ozarks 


I 

II 

III 


Arranged 
MTWTh 


9  D  and  S 

11  D  and  S 


8  D  and  S 
10  D  and  S 


9  MWF 

11  MWF 
11  MWF 
UTTh 

1  hour 
Arranged 
10  MWF 

9  MWF 

8  D  and  S 
10  MWF 

9  D  and  S 
8  D  and  S 


Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 


9  MTWTh 

11  MW 
Arranged 
Arranged 


8  MWF  3  D 
8  MWF  3  D 
8  MWF  3  D 
lOTTh 
11  MWFS 
8MWFS 


8D 
11  D 

3  D  and  S 
Arranged 
Arranged 


8  D  and  S 
10  DandS 
Arranged 


Arranged 
Arranged 


Arranged 


2-  4  MTWTh 


2-  4  MWF 


2-  4TTh 
10-12  TTh 


8-10  TTh 
1-  3  WF 
1-  3  TTh 


9-11  D 


Eng.  102- 
123 


Ac.  20 
Ac.  214 


Ac.  202 
Ac.  202 


Ac.  202 

Ac.  202 
Ac.  202 
Ac.  Aud. 

Ac.  Aud. 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  214 

Ac.  214 
Ac.  14 

Ac.  214 

Ac.  209 

Ac.  214 


Hort.  15 
Hort.  15 


Ac.  404 
Ac.  404 
Ac.  404 
Ac.  404 
Ac.  404 
Ac.  404 


Phy.  106 
Ag.  200 
Phy.  106 


Hort.  11 
Hort.  11 
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


GEOLOGY 

lsp   Principles    of    Geology    (5) 

2sp   Physical     Geology     (3) 

103sm  Minerals    and    Rocks    (2) 
105sp  and    sra    Field    Gology    (8) 

107sm  Economic    Geology    (2) 

220sm  Research     

GEOGRAPHY 

6sp  General    College    Geography 

(3)     

6sm  General    College    Geography 

(254)     

108sm  Geography    of    Missouri  (1) 
109sp   and     sm      Geographic     Lit- 
erature   (1-2)    

HOsp  Geography  of  North  Ameri- 
ca   (3)    

GERMAN 

lsp   and    sm    Beginning    German 

(5)    

2s     Reading,    Syntax   and   Com- 
position   (5)    _ 

3s     Advanced    Reading    (5) 

104s     Masterpieces     (3)     

106sp   Lessing    (2}4)     - — 

222s     Seminary     . — _ 

Note:  One  ent.  unit  in  German 
precludes  students'  taking 
course  1  for  more  than  one 
hour's  credit,  all  other 
courses   full    credit. 

GREEK 

lsp   and    sm    Elementary    Greek 

(2/2)     - _- 

3sp  Xenophon's      Memorabilia 

(2J4)     

3sm  Homer's     Odyssey     (2J/£)~- 

240sp   Pindar    (2)    

245sm  Greek    Lyric    Poets    (2) 

HISTORY 

lsp   European     History     (5) 

Ism  Medieval     History     (2J4) 

4sm  Ancient    History    (2J4)    

7sm  English    History     (2^4) 

8s     American   History    (5) 

8sm  American     History     (2J4) 
99sm  or   199   sm   Historical   Back- 
ground   and    Issues    of    the 

War    (2y2)    

115sp   Recent      European      History 

(2)     - 

125sm  History    of    Democracy  (2) 
160sm  French    Revolution   and   Na- 
poleonic  Period    (2) 

165sp   History    of    the    Near    East 

190sm  Recent  American  Diplo- 
matic   History    (2) 

192sp  Political  Parties  in  United 
States     (2y2)     _ _ 

210s     Seminar    in    Research    

225sp  Seminar  in  Missouri  His- 
tory      _ 




9-11  D 
9D 

8-10  D 
7-5  D 

10-12  D 

8  D  and  S 



8D 

lOTTh 



Arranged 



10  D  and  S 

........... 

8  and  3  D 

i 

9D 

10  D 
9MWF 

11  D 
Arranged 

IM 
IIW 


8-10  T 


Arranged 


8D 

9D 
9D 

Arranged 
Arranged 


8  and  2  D 

9  and  3  D 
8D 

9D 

10  D 

9D 

7D 


8D 

11  MTWTh 
7  MTWTh 

11  MTWTh 

10  MTWTh 

10  MTWTh 

8D 


Geol.  205 
Geol.  205 
Field 
Field 
Field 


Geol.  205 


Geol.  203 
Geol.  205 


Geol.  207 
Geol.  203 


Ac.  310 

Ac.  317 
Ac.  311 
Ac.  14 
Ac.  311 


Ac.  201 


Ac.  202 
Ac.  201 


Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  314 


Ac.  314 

Ac.  305 
Ac.  312 

Ac.  305 

Ac.  305 

Ac.  314 

Ac.  314 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Caed 

Note:  Course     1     is     prerequisite 
for    all    other    courses    ex- 
cept   course    4.    Course  8    is 
prerequisite     for     all     other 
courses    in    American    His* 
tory 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

lsp  Selection     and     Preparation 

of  Food   (First   Half    (2*£) 

Ism  Selection     and     Preparation 

of     Food      (Second      Half) 

(2V2)     

lisp  and  sm   Food   Problems  (2) 
SOsp  and   5 lsp   Elementary  Cloth- 
ing   (6)    „ — 

52sm  Selection    and    Construction 
of    Clothing    (4) 

55sm  Millinery     (2)     

60sp  and  sm   Home  Nursing   (2) 
lOlsp  Household    Sanitation  (2}4) 
HOsp  House    Planning    and    Fur- 
nishing    (2^)    

115sp  and     sm     Household     Man- 
agement    (2J4)     - — -... 

120s     Food    and    Nutrition    (5).... 
120sm  Food    and    Nutrition    (2^) 
150sp  The     Clothing     Problem  (5) 
151s     Advanced    Clothing    (5)    .... 
205sp   Research   in   Food   Prepara- 



9TTh 
9TTh 
9-12  D 

8-10  MWF 

8-10  MWF 
1-  3  MTWTh 

1    3   MTThF 

9-12  D, 

1  hour  on  S. 

1-  3  MTWTh 

I-'Tmwf 

10-12  D 

Arranged 

8-10  MWF 
8-10  MWF 
8-12  D 
8-10  D 

Arranged 
Arranged 

G.  H.  B. 

G.  H.  B. 
G.  H.  B. 

G.  H.  B. 

G.  H.  B. 

G.  H.  B. 

Ac.  110 
Ac.  205 

G.  H.  B. 

Practice 
House 
Sch. 118 
Sch.  118 
G.  H.  B. 
G.  H.  B. 

Hort.  14 
Hort.  14 

Hort.  8 
Hort.  8 

Hort.  14 

Sw.  100 

Sw.  100 

Sw.  100 
Sw.  100 
Sw.  103 

Sw.  104 
Sw.  104 

540 

541 
542 

543 

544 

545 

3  MTWTh 
2TTh 

3TTh 

8TTh 
8TTh 

546 



250sp  Research    in    Clothing 

Prerequisites: 

For   course    11,   course   1  or 
its    equivalent.    For     course 
52,    high    school    course    in 
sewing    or    its    equivalent. 

HORTICULTURE 

3sm  Vegetable    Gardening    (3) 

9  D  and  S 
8  MTWTh 

8  TWThF 
10-12TWThF 

10  M,2-4MW 

9  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

10  TThS 
8  D  and  S 

550 

lOOsm  General     Pomology     (2-3).... 
102sp   Elementary       Landscape 



8-12  S 



107sp  Plant     Materials     (2) 

114s     Packing     and     Marketing  of 

Fruits     (3)     

JOURNALISM 

lOOsp   History    and    Principles    of 

Journalism     to     1850     (3).... 
lOlsm  History    and    Principles    of 

Journalism    since    1850    (3) 
102sp  and  sm     Comparative     Jour- 

103sp  and    sm    The    News    (3) 

104s      Reporting   I    (3) — 

105s     Copy    Reading   I    (3) 



9,    10,    11,   2, 
Dand  S 
Arranged 

106sp  and    sm    The    Editorial    (3) 
107sp  and    sm    Newspaper    Direc- 

8  D  and  S 

Arranged 
9,    10,    11,   2, 
Dand  S 

108s     Reporting   II    (3)    

Sw.  103 

113s     Newspaper    Illustration    (5) 
115s     Advanced   Newspaper   Illus- 

115sp  and    sm    Principles    of    Ad- 

11  DandS 

Sw.  100 
Sw.  200 

116sp  and     sm     The     Writing     of 

2  D  and  S 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

118s     The     Soliciting     of     Adver- 

Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 

Sw.  107 

Sw.  103 
Sw.  104 
Sw.  104 

Ac.  209 
Ac.  209 

Ac.  209 

Ac.  220 
Ac.  209 
Ac.  220 

Law 
Law 

Law 

-ib.  9 

M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 

M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 

G.  H.  B.  15 
G.  H.  B.  IS 
G.  H.B.  15 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 

G.  H.  B.  IS 

G.  H.  B.  33 

G.  H.  B.  15 

M.  A. 
M.  A. 

M.  A. 

Eng.  209 
Eng.  209 
Eng.  203 
Eng.  203 
-...Eng.  209 
Eng.  203 
Eng.  203 

Eng.  209 

120s     Reporting    III     (3) 

126s     Copy    Reading    II     (3) 

128s     Copy    Reading    III    (1-2).... 
LATIN 
lOsp  and    sm     Cicero's    Orations 
(2}4)     .... 

11  D 

10  D 

9D 

8TTh 
10D 
9D 
Arranged 
Arranged 

10T,  HThFS 
8  MTW 

11  MTW 

10  W,  9  ThFS 

3  MTThF 

560 

20sm  Vergil's     Aeneid     (2*4) 

30sp  and    sm    Cicero's     Essays 
(2^)     

561 
562 

SOsp  and    sm    Latin    Prose    Com- 
position   (1)    

60sp   Livy    (2^4) 

563 

564 

106sp  Catullus     (2*4)     



230sm  Latin   Inscriptions   

Notes:   Course     10     open     to     stu- 
dents  with    two   ent.    Units. 
Prq.    for   courses   20    or   30, 
course   10  or  three  ent.  units 
LAW 

15sp   Property    (2)    „.. 

16sp   Property    (3)    

123sp   Persons    (2)    

LIBRARY    METHODS 
lOlsm  Library     Methods  for  Teach- 
ers     (2)      

I 
I 

581 
582 

MANUAL    ARTS 

lsp   and    sm    Woodwork    (1) 

2sp   and    sm    Metalwork    (1) 

3sp  and   sm    Pattern    Making(l) 
4sp  and  sm   Machine  Work    (2) 
5sp  and    sm    Tools    and    Mate- 
rials   (1)    

6sp   and    sm    Woodturning    (1) 

8sm  Woodwork    (1)     

9sm  Metalwork    (1)     

lOsm  Pattern    Making    (1)    

1  Ism  Machine    Work     (2) 

50sp   Elementary    Artcraft     (2l/2) 

50sm  Elementary    Artcraft     (2^4) 

lOlsp  Advanced   Artcraft    (2^)-— 

106sp   and    sm    Art    Metal    (1) 

107smArt    Metal     (1) 

119sp   Handwork        for        Rural 

Schools    (2J4)    

120sm  Handwork       for        Primary 

Grades    (2^)    

12lsm  Handwork   for  Intermediate 

Grades    (2}4)    

130sp  and      sm      Furniture      Con- 
struction   (2)    

138sm  Furniture    Construction    (2) 
180sm  History    and    Principles    of 

Manual    Arts    (1)    

MATHEMATICS 

lsp   General    Mathematics    (3).... 

10-12  MWF 
8-10  TThS 

10-12  TThS 
8-10  D  and  S 

10-12  MWF 
10-12  TThS 
10-12  MWF 

8-10  TThS 
10-12  TThS 

8-10  D  and  S 

2-  4D 

8-10  D 

2-  4D 

8-10  MWF 

8-10  MWF 

10-12  D 

8-10  D 

1-  3D 

10  12  DandS 
10  12  DandS 

600 

-"•- 

601 
602 
603 

604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
611 

8  MS 

9  D  and  S 

10  DandS 
8D 

11  D 

8  and  2  D 
9D 

10  DandS 

1 1  MT  WTh 
Arranged 



670 

Ism  General    Mathematics    (3).... 
2Asm  Algebra    (2Va)     

621 

622 

2Tsm  Trigonometry    (2*4)    

3sp   Analytic    Geometry    (5) 

6s     Integral    Calculus    (5) 

623 

624 

625 

120sp   Differential     Equations     (3) 

140sm  Mathematics     for     Teachers 

(2)     



155sm  Mathematics      of      Business 
and    Insurance    (3)    
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


Card 


200sp  Seminary     „ 

Prerequisites : 
For  1  and  2,  one  ent.  unit  in 
Math.  For  4,  course  2; 
(2A  and  2T  are  equivalent 
to  Math.  2,  Trigonometry 
and  Algebra.  They  may  be 
elected  separately,  but  both 
are  prq.  to  4)  For  6, 
course    5. 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING 
lsp   Mechanical    Drawing    (2).... 
2sp  Descriptive     Geometry     (2) 

3sp  Machine    Drawing     (2) 

MECHANICS 

104sp  Mechanics  of  Engineering 
(4)     

MILITARY    SCIENCE   and 
TACTICS 

lsp  Military    Science    and    Tac- 
tics    (1)     „..„ 

Ssp  Military    Science    and    Tac- 
tics    (1)     

MUSIC 

7sm  Appreciation     (1)    

130sm  Elementary  Public  School 
Music     (2y2)    

132sm  Practical  Chorus  Conduct- 
ing   (2#)    — 

PHILOSOPHY 

lsp  and    sm    Elementary    Logic 
(3)     

104sp  History  of  Ancient  Phil- 
osophy   (3)    

105sm  History  of  Modern  Phil- 
osophy   (3)    ~ 

230s     Seminary     (3)    

Note:  Except  course  1,  courses 
in  Philosophy  not  open  to 
Freshmen. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 
lsp  Required      Course,      Men 
OA)    

3sp  Required   Course,    Women 

<**)     : 

5   sp   and   sm   Recreational   Ath- 
letics   for    Men    (J4) - 

5sp   and    sm     Recreational    Ath- 
letics   for    Men    (J4_) 

9s     Recreational     Athletics     for 

Women    {]/2)    

9sp  and    sm     Recreational    Ath- 
letics    for     Women     (J4)—  - 

102sp   Playgrounds    (2)    

103   sp    and    sm    Track    and    Field 

Athletics    and    Football    (3) 

lOSsp  and   sm    School    Gymnastics 

and    Games    (1) 

106  sp    and     sm      Dancing      for 

Women    (2)    

106sp   and       sm       Dancing       for 

Women    (2)    — . 

107sp  Athletics  and  Games  for 
Girls     (2)     _ 


I 

II 

III 


8-10TWThF 
10-12TWThF 

1-3  MTWTh 


8D 


4WF 

9MW 
11D 
10  D 

8  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

10  D  and  S 
Arranged 


Sw.  300 
Sw.  300 

Sw.  300 


Eng. 


4  MWF  9-12  S 
9-12  S 


9  MTThF 

1  D  and  S 
11  MWF 

2  MWF 
2D 

3  MTThF 


11  MTWTh 

2  MTWTh 

3  MTWTh 

Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 
Arranged 


Ac.  324 
Ac.  324 
Ac.  324 

Ac.  205 
Ac.  312 
Ac.  312 


Gym. 
Gym. 
Gym. 


650 
651 


652 


211 


670 
671 

680 


690 


Gym. 
Gym. 


700 
701 
702 

703 

704 

705 

706 

707 
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


PHYSICS 

lsp  and   sra    Elementary  Physics 
(5)     

2sp   Elementary    Physics    (3) 

3sp  General     Physics     (5)..— 

20sp   and     sm     Laboratory     (1-2) 

HOsm  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(3)     - 

112sp   Heat    (3)   _... 

Prerequisites : 

For    course    3,    Trigonome- 
try.   Course    20    not    open 
except     by     special     permis- 
sion. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

lOlsp  Physiological  Chemistry  (4) 
Prerequisite,  Organic  Chem- 
istry, Course  111  or  equiv- 
alent     _ 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    and 
PUBLIC    LAW 
lsp  American     Federal     Govern 

ment    (2x/2)    

Ism  American      State       Govern- 
ment    (2J4)     

5sp  and    sm    Contemporary    In- 
tel national     Politics     (2) 

108sp   State    Administration    (2}4) 

109sp   International    Law     (2><£) 

120sm  Municipal    Administration 
(2/2)     - 

199sm  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernments    (3)     

212s     Proseminar     (3)     

Prerequisites: 

For    course     1,     History     1 

or    its    equivalent. 

Note:  Course  1  is  Prq.  of  all 
other    courses     except     5. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY 

Ism  Elementary     Poultry     Rais- 
ing   (3)    

2s     Elementary      Poultry     Rais- 
ing   (3)    

2sm  Elementary     Poultry     Rais- 
ing   (3)     

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES    .... 
French 

lsp   Elementary    French     (5) 

Ism  Elementary     French      (2^) 
2sp  Intermediate    French     (5) 
2sm  Intermediate    French    (2}4) 
3sp  and       103sm       Advanced 

French    (2^4)    

lOlsp  French     Phonetics     (1) 

104sp  Elementary  French  Com- 
position    and     Conversation 

(2V2)     

lOSsm  Advanced  French  Compo- 
sition    and     Conversation 

(2/2)     - 

109sp  French    Novel    (2^)    

HOsm  French     Literature     (1^).... 
212sp  and    213sm     Seminary     in 
French     Literature     (2-3).... 


11  DandS 
8MWFS 
8  D  and  S 


9  D  and  S 
9  D  and  S 


1-  3  MTWTh 
8-10  TTh 
1-  3  MTWTh 
1-  3  MTWTh 


8  MTWTh 

11  D 
11  D 

9  MTThF 
8D 

11  D 

8D 

11  DandS 
Arranged 


10  D  and  S 
9MWF 

11  DandS 


8  and  10  D 
8D 

9  and  11  D 
9D 

11  D 
10  TTh 


9-12  MTWTh 


9D 


9D 
8D 

8MWF 

Arranged 


Phys.  107, 
216 

Phys.  107, 
216 

Phys.  100, 
216 

Phys.      216 

Phys.      108 
Phys.      108 


Med.  6 

Com.  105 

Com.  105 

Com.  105 
Com.  105 
Geol.  205 

Com.  103 

Com.  103 


Poultry 
Poultry 
Poultry 


Ac.  317 
Ac.  317 
Ac.  205 
Ac.  205 

Ac.  220 
Ac.  220 


Ac.  110 


Ac.  110 
Ac.  110 
Ac.  110 
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Course 

Sic. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

Spanish 

30sp  Elementary    Course    (5) 

30sm  Elementary     Course     (2J4) 

9  and  1  D 

Ac.  310 

780 



9D 

Ac.  310 

781 

31sp  and  sm  Intermediate    Course 

.  1 

(2V2)     

10  D 

Ac.  110 

782 

11  MTWTh 

Ac.  310 

140sm  Spanish-American    Life   and 

Literature    (in    English    (2) 

11  MTWTh 

Ac.  317 

Note:  Students     who     have     used 

one  unit  for  admission  may 

take    French    1    or    Spanish 

30     for    one    hour's    credit 

only.    Course    3    is    prq.    to 

courses    101,    104,    109,    110. 

Course     140     has     no    prq., 

and   will   not   count   toward 

major  in  Modern    Language. 

RURAL    ECONOMICS 

2sp  Principles   of   Economics(3) 
lOOsp  Principles     of     Rural     Eco- 

9  D  and  S 

Phys.  106 

790 

8  MTWTh 

Phys.  106 

lOlsp  Rural     Organization     and 

Marketing     (3)     

200sp  Seminar    

10  D  and  S 

Phys.  106 

Arranged 

Note:  2     is    prq.     to     100. 

SOCIOLOGY 

lsp  General    Sociology    (5) , 

Ism  General    Sociology    (2 J^) — 

8D 

Ac.  301 

800 

10  D 

Ac.  301 

801 

HOsp   Social    Pathology    (2^)    .... 
USsm  Rural    Sociology    (2^) 

9D 

Ac.  301 

9D 

Ac.  301 

116s     Urban     Sociology     (2) 

11  TTh 

Ac  301 

220sm  Principles     of      Sociology 

(2V2)     _ 

11  D 

Ac.  312 

Note:  No     course     in     Snrw>i«sy 

open    to    fr— fcmen.    History 

l    ox-    its    equivalent    is  prq. 

to  sociology  courses. 

SOILS 

Ism  Soil    Physics    and    Fertility 

(5)     „ 

.... 

9  D  and  S 

1-  3  MTWTh 

Ag.  200 

811 

2sm  Soil    Management    (3) 



11  DandS 

Hort.  11 

812 

101s     Advanced       Soil       Fertility 

(3)     

108s     Special    Problems    (2-5) 

„ 

207s     Soil    Research    

Prerequisites: 

For    Course    1,    Chem.    4  or 

6    and    25.    For    Course    2, 

Course   1. 

THEORY   and  PRACTICE 

of    ART 

2sp  and    sm    Introduction    to 

Art     (5)     „ 

8D 

9-10D1-2D 

Ac.  409 

820 

4sp   Construction     (3)     

9-11  T 

9-11  MWThF 

Ac.  409 

821 

lOsm  Theory    of    Design    (5) 

7D 

8-  9  D  2-3D 

Ac.  409 

822 

104sm  Architecture     (5)     



10-12  MWF 

10-12  TTh 
1-  3  TTh 

Ac.  409 

105sm  Pictorial     Composition     (5) 

9MWF 

7-  9  MWF 

Ac.  409 

7-10  TTh  1-2D 

106sp   Painting    (6)    

9  D  and  S 

10-12  DandS 

Ac.  409 

108s     Tone    (2-5)    

Arranged 

121s     Life     (2-5)     . 

204s     Problems    (2-5)    

Note:  Course    2    has    no    prq.,    but 

is    prq.    to    4    and    10. 

VETERINARY    SCIENCE 

104s     Stock   Farm    Sanitation   and 

Disease    Prevention     (3) 

1-  3  MWF 

Vet. 



Prerequisite,    courses    1,    2, 

and    general    bacteriology 

209s     Investigation     _ 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

ZOOLOGY 

lsp  and     sm     General     Zoology 
(5)     ~. 

2sm  Theory   of   Evolution    (2).... 
lOlsp   Embryology    of    Vertebrates 

102sm  Animal    Ecology    (3)    

104sp  Genetics  and  Evolution   (2) 

2026p  and   sm    Research   — 

212sp  and    sm    Seminary    (1) 

Note:  Course    1     is    prq.    to    2. 

Ill 

ID 

8  MTThF 
10-12  W 
10-12  W 

9  MTThF 

2-  4D 

10-12  MTThF 
10-12  MTThF 

Biol.  109, 

112,  113 
Biol.  116 

Biol.  112, 
219 

Biol.  116, 
220 

Biol.  116 

840 
841 

— 
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OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University, 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Hermann  Benjamin  Almstedt,  Pe.B.,  B.L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages. 

John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

Robert  Horace  Baker,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Di- 
rector of  the  Laws  Observatory. 

Henry  Marvin  Belden,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

William  George  Brown,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Technical  Chem- 
istry. 

Arthur  Dermont  Bush,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Acting  Professor  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology. 

Sidney  Calvert,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

John  Waldo  Connaway,  D.V.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  and 
Comparative  Medicine,  Veterinarian  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

Jesse  Harliaman  Coursault,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Lkojnaku  John  Curtis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Winterton  Conway  Curtis.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Luther  Marion  Defoe,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

Frederick  Dunlap,  F.E.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Forester  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

William  Carlyle  Etheridge,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Farm   Crops. 

Arthur  Henry  Rolph  Fairchild,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  .of 
English. 

Victor  Ray  Gardner,  B.S.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Ira  S.  Griffith,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 

Leonard  Haseman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Entomology,  En- 
tomologist to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

William  O.  Hill,  Captain  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Mil- 
itary Science  and  Tactics. 

Jay  William  Hudson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

George  Lefevre,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

William  Gwathmey  Manly,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Jour- 
nalism. 
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Junius  Lathrop  Meriam,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School 
Supervision. 

Merritt  Finley  Miller,  B.S.,  M.S.A.,  Professor  of  Soils.  Acting  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  Acting  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Walter  Miller,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Faculty. 

Charles  Robert  Moulton,  B.S.  in  Ch.E.,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

James  Patterson  McBaine,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

William  E.  Persons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

John  Pickard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology 
and  History  of  Art,  Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Art  and  Clas- 
sical Archaeology. 

William   Henry   Pommer,   Professor  of  Music. 

Mazyck  Porcher  Ravenal,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Bacteriology 
and  Preventive  Medicine;  Director  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory. 

George  Holland  Sabine,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Herman  Schlundt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Walter  James  Shepard,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Pub- 
lic Law. 

Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Edwin  A.  Trowbridge,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Jonas  Viles,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Walter  Williams.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of 
Journalism,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism. 

Lewis  Darwin  Ames,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics. 

Henry  Holland  Carter,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Robert  Ryland  Fleet,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harry  Laverne  Kempster,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

Chester  Murray,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

Herbert  Meredith  Reese,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Clarence  Perkins,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Frank  Fletcher  Stephens,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  American  History. 

William  Arthur  Tarr,  S.B.,  S.B.  in  Min.Eng.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Jacob  Warsaw,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

Luther  Abraham  Weaver,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 
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Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.B.,  B.S  in  Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,   Director   of  University  Extension. 

Walter  Scott  Williams,  C.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Topographic 
Engineering. 

Jesse  Erwin  Wrench,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 

James  Andrew  Gibson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Roy  Monroe  Green,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. 

Samuel  David  Gromer,  S.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Charles  Alton  Helm,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm 
Crops. 

Robert  R.  Hudelson,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soils. 

Rockwell  Cresap  Journey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

Horace  Fairchild  Major,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

Willis  Edgar  Maneval,  Ph.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany. 

Robert  Stanley  Mann,  B.J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Elmer  Massey  McDonald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Crops. 

Bess  Naylor,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Guy  Doric  Newton,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Ernest  Cecil  Pegg,  A.B.,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fosetry. 

William  Henry  Pyle,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology. 

Gilbert  Campbell  Scoggins,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Comparative  Philology. 

Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.S.  in  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising. 

Caroline  Taylor  Stewart,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages. 

Percy  Ford  Swindle,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Experimental  Psychology. 

Carl  Cleveland  Taylor,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Mendel  Penco  Weinbach,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Harvey  Alden  Wooster,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics. 

William  Albert  Albrecht,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Soils. 

James  Miller  Allton,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Eleanor  Chandler  Bedford,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Manual 
Arts. 
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Harry  Satterlee  Bill,  Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

Sam  Tilden  Bratton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Geography. 

Willis  J.  Burner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Emma  Cauthorn,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Robert  Merrill  Dewey,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.  Donald  Douglas,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Finis  O.  Duncan,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

John  Joseph  Dynes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Administra- 
tion. 

Helen  D.  Gath,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Helen  Gleason,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

John  Fletcher  Miller,  B.P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Alfred  Henry  Nolle,  A.B.,  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Germanic  Languages. 

Julius  John  Oppenheimer,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  School  Su- 
pervision,  Teaching   Supervisor  in  the  University  High   School. 

Emma  K.  Parsons,  A.B.,  Reference  Librarian. 

Joseph   Tooker  Rosa,  Jr.,  B.S.,   M.S.,   Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Rowena  Smith,  B.  S.  in  Education,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Knowles  Clark  Sullivan,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Entomology, 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Nurseries. 

Harold  Gordon  Swartwout,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Walter  Whittier  Swett,  B.S.,   A.M.,  Instructor  in   Dairy  Husbandry. 

Howard  Cromwell  Taylor,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology. 

Hugo  Bernard  Wahlin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Ralph  K.  Watkins,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  School  Supervision. 

Elmer  Wood,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Eula  Alexander,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

George  Bryan  Cox,  Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 

Carl  Gentry,  Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

Ruth  Hopkinson,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

John  Louis  Stadler,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Crops. 
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The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  of  1919 

The  spring  and  summer  term  of  1919  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, with  its  several  new  features,  offers  unusually  attractive  ad- 
vantages, both  to  the  regular  students  now  resident  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
full  year. 

Under  the  old  semester  plan,  the  Summer  Session  was  for  eight 
weeks  only.  The  new  spring  and  summer  term  will  continue  thru 
sixteen  weeks  and  will  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  eight  weeks 
each.  The  all-year  calendar,  now  in  effect  at  the  University,  which 
divides  the  year  into  three  terms  of  sixteen  weeks  each,  has  made 
possible  this  plan  for  special  service  to  regular  students  and  to 
teachers   during   the   spring  and  summer  months. 

Adopted  at  first  purely  as  a  war  measure,  the  all-year  calendar 
will  be  continued  for  at  least  another  year,  even  though  peace  has 
come;  it  has  many  advantages  over  the  old  semester  system  and 
seems  as  desirable  in  peace  times  as  in  times  of  stress.  The  Univer- 
sity is  now  kept  open  the  whole  year  round.  This  eliminates  the 
loss  entailed  when  a  large  plant  of  any  kind  remains  idle. 

The  change  from  the  semester  plan  to  the  three-term  system 
affects  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  at  Columbia, 
which  are  as  follows:  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration,  School  of  Journalism,  School  of 
Engineering,   School   of   Law,   and   Graduate   School. 

This  three-term  calendar  makes  the  University  of  greater  ser- 
vice to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  hasten  their  educational  pro- 
gram by  taking  more  than  two  terms  of  work  in  a  year.  Teachers 
may  now  obtain  sixteen  hours  credit  toward  a  degree  by  attending 
the  full  spring  and  summer  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  while  regular 
students  at  the  University  may  receive  eight  hours  credit  by  at- 
tending school  either  the  first  or  second  period  of  the  spring  and 
summer  term  and  still  have  several  weeks  of  rest. 

In  credit  afforded  and  in  general  educational  advantages  the 
work  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  will  be  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

The  first  period  will  be  from  April  24  to  June  19;  the  second 
from  June  20  to  August  14. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  REGULAR  STUDENTS 

The  three-term  system  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  those 
students  already  enrolled  and  in  residence  at  the  University  who  may 
desire  to  hasten  their  work  toward  a  degree.  By  attending  the  first 
part  of  the  spring  and  summer  term,  for  example,  a  student  can  make 
eight  hours  additional  credit  in  eight  weeks  and  be  thru  with  his 
work  only  a  few  days  after  the  second  semester  would  have  ended 
under  the  old  plan,  since  the  first  part  of  the  spring  and  summer 
term  closes  June  19. 

A  student,  too,  may  now,  if  he  so  desires,  complete  his  work 
for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  in  three  years  by 
attending  each  year  the  full  fall  and  winter  terms  and  one  part  of  the 
spring  and  summer  term.  And  in  doing  this,  he  will  not  in  any  way 
overtax  himself,  as  he  will  have  some  ten  weeks  vacation  each  year. 

(2) 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  required  courses  of 
five  hours,  such  as  history,  science,  and  the  like,  can  now  be  com- 
pleted in  the  eight  weeks  of  either  period  of  the  spring  and  summer 
term.  This  work  is  to  be  doubled  up  to  allow  students  to  make  up 
these  required  courses  during  one  part  of  the  spring  and  summer 
term.  Not  only  can  a  student  complete  such  a  required  course,  but 
he  may  take  one  three-hour  course  in  addition. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  TEACHERS 

Rural  teachers  and  others  whose  schools  close  by  the  latter  part 
of  April  may,  under  the  three-term  plan,  take  a  whole  term's  work 
during  the  spring  and  summer  term,  or  one-half  as  much  as  stu- 
dents formerly  were  able  to  get  in  the  entire  regular  session  of  two 
semesters.  Sixteen  hours  credit  may  be  made  toward  a  degree  by 
attending  the  full  spring  and  summer  term. 

Teachers  in  schools  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  have  been  un- 
able to  attend  the  old  Summer  Session  without  some  inconvenience, 
as  the  session  began  before  the  city  schools  were  dismissed.  Under 
the  present  plan  of  two  periods  of  eight  weeks  each  in  the  spring 
and  summer  term,  city  teachers  may  rest  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
their  schools  are  out  and  then  start  work  in  the  second  half  of  the 
spring  and  summer  term,  which  begins  June  20,  receive  eight  hours 
credit,  or  as  much  as  the  old  Summer  Session  offered,  and  finish  by 
August   15. 

VARIETY  OF  COURSES  OFFERED 

Advantages  of  either  half  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  will 
be  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  former  Summer  Session.  Courses 
will  be  offered  in  divisions  and  departments  which  heretofore  have 
not  shared  in  summer  work.  A  sufficient  variety  of  study  will  be 
offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  teachers,  engaged  either  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  instruction.  All  courses  will  be  credited  toward 
degrees  or  certificates  or  both. 

While  many  courses  in  the  spring  and  summer  term  will  be 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  attention 
is  called  again  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  equal  opportunities  for 
regular  students  who  desire  to  make  extra  credits  for  a  degree  and 
still  be  thru  with  University  work  before  the  real  hot  weather  begins. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following: 


Agriculture 

Engineering 

History- 

Medicine 

Art 

English 

Home  Economics 

Music 

Astronomy 

Forestry 

Journalism 

Physical  Education 

Botany- 

French 

Latin 

Physics 

Business  Administration 

Geography 

Law 

Political  Science 

Chemistry- 

Geology 

Library  Methods 

Spanish 

Economics 

German 

Manual  Arts 

Sociology 

Education 

Greek 

Mathematics 

Zoology 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  which  provides  federal 
aid  for  secondary  schools  giving  approved  courses  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries,  has  created  a  large  de- 
mand for  teachers  of  these  courses.  And  the  University  is  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  teachers. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  course  offered  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  spring  and  summer  term  for  training  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics. 

Many  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  can  qualify  for 
teaching  under  this  act  by  the  pursuance  of  courses  in  education  and 
vocational  agriculture.  It  will  be  possible  during  the  second  half  of 
the  spring  and  summer  term  to  obtain  courses  in  these  subjects  which 
will  go  toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  state  and  federal 
boards  of  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  courses  for  teachers  offered 
during  this  period  of  eight  weeks,  the  following  special  courses  de- 
signed solely  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
will  be  given: 

Methods  of  Teaching  Soils  and  Crops  in  High  Schools....   2  hours 
Methods  of  Teaching  Animal  Husbandry  in  High  Schools.... 2  hours 

Methods  of  Teaching  Horticulture  in  High  Schools 2  hours 

Practical    Farm   Shop   Work 3  hours 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education..   2  hours 

There  are  also  many  teachers  in  the  state  who  have  had  suffi- 
cient work  in  education  to  qualify  for  these  teaching  positions,  but 
who  are  lacking  in  agricultural  training.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
is  offering  a  large  number  of  courses  in  the  summer  term  which  are 
open  to  such  teachers. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  vocational  home  economics 
courses  will  be  given  in  household  management  and  other  subjects 
of  value  to  those  who  contemplate  taking  up  this  work. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  during  the  spring  and 
summer  term.  The  gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  baseball  fields,  and 
golf  course  will  be  available  for  use  of  students  taking  courses  in 
physical   education. 

FREE   HOSPITAL  ATTENTION 

^  Students  enrolled  for  practically  all  programs  of  study  in  the 
spring  and  summer  term  have  privileges  of  free  consultation  with 
the  University  physicians.  Students  are  given  free  board  and  ordin- 
ary nursing  and  medical  and  surgical  treatment  in  Parker  Memorial 
Hospital  if  they  need  attention. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Detailed  announcement  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  and  other 
matter  will  be  made  in  a  second  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity later.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  had  free  when  ready  for 
distribution  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained  any  time 
by  addressing 

The  Registrar, 

University  of  Misouri 

Columbia,  Missouri 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Spring-Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Missouri  for  1920 
will  begin  on  April  24  and  will  close  on  August  14.  This  will  afford 
either  eight  or  sixteen  weeks  of  work  for  those  who  enter  at  the 
beginning.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  come  to  Columbia  in 
April,  a  second  opening  of  the  term  will  be  held  on  June  21.  Those 
entering  then  will  have  eight  weeks  of  work. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  THREE-TERM    CALENDAR 

When  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1918 
established  the  three-term  calendar,  which  superseded  the  old  two-semes- 
ter-and-summer-session  plan,  they  had  in  mind  very  definite  advantages 
for  the  students,  and  the  operation  of  the  plan  since  that  time  has  more 
than  justified  their  hopes.  To  summarize:  (1)  Teachers  whose  schools 
close  in  April  can  now  put  in  a  full  term  at  the  University  and  earn  in 
tivo  summers  the  same  credit  toward  a  degree  that  a  regular  student 
obtains  in  a  normal  school  year;  (2)  students  can  enter  the  second  half 
of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  and  gain  the  same  benefits  that  the  old 
summer  session  had  to  offer;  (3)  regular  students  at  the  University  can 
remain  over  for  the  first  half  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  for  three 
years,  and  by  so  doing  can  complete  in  three  years  the  requirements  for 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

Besides  offering  these  three  distinct  advantages,  the  plan  makes  for 
greater  efficiency  by  keeping  all  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  in 
session  for  the  entire  year.  Students  entering  the  Spring-Summer  Term 
no  longer  need  to  feel  that  their  instruction  is  being  pieced  out  from 
the  remnants  of  the  regular  scholastic  year.  Members  of  the  University 
faculty  no  longer  wait  until  the  summer  to  take  their  vacations.  Their 
leaves  of  absence  under  the  new  system  are  so  arranged  that  many  of 
them  are  absent  in  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  This  plan  therefore  pro- 
vides for  an  equal  distribution  of  work,  so  that  the  student  who  attends 
the  University  in  the  summer  is  assured  of  as  capable  attention  as  the 
student  who  attends  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  ATTEND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  three  terms,  scholastically,  are  now  of  equal  importance,  each 
being  equal  to  a  full  semester  under  the  old  plan.     In  point  of  weather 
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and  general  desirability  for  work,  however,  the  Spring-Summer  Term 
in  some  ways  is  preferable  to  the  two  others.  The  outdoor  work  required 
in  many  of  the  courses  can  be  done  so  much  more  pleasantly  in  the 
summer.  Field  work  in  engineering  and  in  agriculture,  for  example, 
can  be  more  efficiently  carried  out;  students  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology  can  make  expeditions  for  specimens;  the  art  student  can  sketch 
from  nature;  the  journalist  can  cover  assignments  to  better  advantage. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  outdoor  drama  and  outdoor  sports.  The 
summer  is  the  very  season  for  picnics,  and  all  the  scenic  advantages  of 
the  University,  of  Columbia  and  vicinity,  can  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmost. 
Living,  too,  should  be  cheaper  in  the  summer,  for  the  householder  need 
not  face  heavy  bills  for  fuel  and  for  light,  and  the  competition  for 
rooms  and  for  places  to  board  will  not  be  so  keen. 

Expenses  :  Room  rent  in  Columbia  in  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
varies  from  $5  to  $7  a  month  for  half  a  room — that  is,  for  each  of  two 
roommates.  Board  is  from  $5  to  $7.50  a  week.  Taking  these  figures 
also  for  the  Spring-Summer  Term,  the  student  can  figure  on  a  min- 
imum of  $50  for  eight  weeks  or  $100  for  sixteen  weeks  for  board  and 
room,  as  against  a  maximum  of  $74  for  eight  weeks  or  $148  for  sixteen 
weeks.  A  good  average  to  figure  is  about  $8  a  week.  Expenses  may  be 
cut  down  by  rooming  in  the  University  dormitories  and  eating  at  the  Uni- 
versity Commons. 

A  WIDE   VARIETY   OF   COURSES 

In  the  coming  Spring-Summer  Term,  courses  will  be  offered  in  the 
following:  Agriculture,  Art,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Business  Administra- 
tion, Chemistry,  Economics,  Education,  Engineering,  English,  French, 
Geography,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  History,  Home  Economics,  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Journalism,  Latin,  Law,  Library  Methods,  Mathematics, 
Medicine,  Music,  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Spanish,  Sociology,  and  Zoology.  Adequate 
provision  has  been  made   for  graduate  work. 

THE  SPRING-SUMMER  TERM  CALENDAR 

Here  are  the  important  dates  for  the  Spring-Summer  Term  of  1920: 

April  24 Saturday,  registration 

April  24 Saturday,  7 :30  p.  m.,  opening  convocation 

April  26 Monday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  begins 

June  19 Saturday,  first  half  of  term  ends 

June  21 Monday,  second  half  of  term  begins 

August  14 Saturday,  noon,  Spring-Summer  Term  ends 

Two  weeks  later,  work  will  begin  in  the  fall  term. 
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A  REGULAR  TERM  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  three-term  system,  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  will  necessarily  be  a  description  of  the 
regular  work  in  the  University.  The  material  in  the  University  catalog 
applies  to  this  term  just  as  fully  as  it  applies  to  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  an  explanation  be  given  of  the  special 
features  offered  in  this  term. 

Realizing  that  the  make-up  of  the  student  body  in  the  Spring-Summer 
Term  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  student  body  of  the  fall  and 
winter  terms  and  that  the  requirements  and  ambitions  of  many  who 
attend  will  demand  unusual  features,  the  various  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  arranged  to  give,  besides  their  regular  work,  additional  courses 
of  special  interest  to  the  spring  and  summer  students. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  majority  of  the  students  will  be  teachers. 
Just  now,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  interest  in  education  and  the 
improvement  that  must  come  in  the  financial  rewards  offered,  the  pro- 
fession is  bound  to  advance  rapidly  in  numbers  enrolled  and  in  the 
quality  of  work  demanded.  Those  who  prepare  themselves  now  will  be 
carried   foremost  in  the  general  wave  of  educational  progress. 

POINTS    FOR    VOCATIONAL    TEACHERS 

Among  several  promising  features  noted  by  educational  administrators 
is  the  demand  for  vocational  experts,  teachers  who  can  give  instruction 
in  the  vocational  work  now  being  subsidized  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments. 

In  connection  with  this,  two  points  are  well  worth  noting:  (1)  The 
University  of  Missouri  is  the  only  institution  in  the  state  officially 
approved  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers;  (2)  the  University's 
committee  on  recommendations  will  assist  teachers  in  obtaining  suitable 
positions. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  offered  during  the  second 
half  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  for  training  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics.  Many  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  can  qualify  for  teaching  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  by  the  pursuance  of  courses  in  education  and  vocational  agriculture. 
It  will  be  possible  during  the  second  half  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term 
to  obtain  courses  in  these  subjects  which  will  go  toward  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  state  and  federal  boards  of  vocational  education. 

WORK  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  courses  for  teachers  offered  during 
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this  period  of  eight  weeks,  the  following  special  courses,  designed  solely 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  will  be  given: 

166sp  and  sm,  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture  (Plant 
Husbandry)  (2) ;  167sp  and  sm,  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agri- 
culture (Animal  Husbandry)  (2)  ;  134sm,  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Vocational  Education  (2)  ;  157sp  and  158sm,  Practice  Teaching 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  (credit  to  be  arranged)  ;  171sp  and  sm,  Special 
Problems  in  Agricultural  Education  (1)  ;  266sp  and  267 sm,  Seminary  in 
Agricultural  Education   (hours  to  be  arranged). 

There  are  also  many  teachers  in  the  state  who  have  had  sufficient 
work  in  education  to  qualify  for  these  teaching  positions,  but  who  are 
lacking  in  agricultural  training.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  offering 
a  large  number  of  courses  in  the  Spring-Summer  Term,  which  are  open 
to  such  teachers. 

WORK   IN   VOCATIONAL   HOME   ECONOMICS 

Paralleling  to  a  considerable  extent  the  work  offered  in  the  teaching 
of  vocational  agriculture  is  the  work  offered  in  the  teaching  of  vocational 
home  economics.  In  presenting  the  special  courses  for  the  Spring-Summer 
Term,  some  of  which  are  listed  below,  the  University  has  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  it  when  it  was  officially  approved 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  Of  particular  interest 
to  those  who  intend  to  teach  home  economics  or  who  are  now  teaching 
this  subject  are  the  following  courses: 

172sm,  Teaching  of  Applied  Art  (2)  ;  173sm,  Teaching  of  Applied 
Science  (2)  ;  174sp  (last  four  weeks),  and  sm,  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Home  Economics  (2)  ;  175  sp  (last  four  weeks),  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration of  Vocational  Home  Economics  (2)  ;  134sm,  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Vocational  Education  (2)  ;  157sp  and  158sm,  Practice 
Teaching  in  Vocational  Home  Economics   (credit  to  be  arranged). 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  SPECIAL  FOUR  WEEKS'  COURSES 

Special  courses  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  have  been  arranged 
for  the  four  weeks  beginning  May  22  and  ending  June  19.  These  courses 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  vocational  teachers  who 
complete  their  school  work  the  last  of  May  and  desire  to  study  between 
that  time  and  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  in  Colorado  the  last  of  June;  or  who  desire  to  do  as  much 
University  work  as  possible  during  the  summer,  and  can  attend  the  last 
twelve  weeks  of  the  term,  making  twelve  hours'  credit.  During  this 
special  four  weeks'  work  the  student  may  enroll  for  four  credit  hours 
of  work.     Special  lectures  on  vocational   subjects  will  be  arranged   for 
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this  period.  A  trip  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  will  be  arranged  for 
any  who  desire  to  see  the  part-time  and  evening-school  work  in  those 
cities.  The  special  courses,  descriptions  of  which  may  be  found  on  pages 
19,  26,  and  27,  are  as  follows: 

EDUCATION 

174sp.    Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.     (2) 
175sp.    Organization    and    Administration    of    Vocational    Home 
Economics. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

55sp.     Millinery.     (1)    or    (2)    hrs.,  according  to  amount  of  work. 

145sp.  Dress  Design.  Credit  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  amount  of 
work  done. 

215sp.  Supervision  of  Household  Management.  A  course  for  those 
who  expect  to  take  charge  of  practice  houses.     (2) 

A  shop  in  trade  dressmaking  will  be  open  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice for  those  who  need  additional  vocational  experience  along  this  line. 
No  credit  is  given  for  this  work. 

TO  OBTAIN  STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Credit  toward  state  certificates  to  teach,  issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  may  be  earned  in  the  Spring-Summer  Term. 
Courses  are  offered  in  practically  every  subject  required  for  any  kind  of 
state  certificate.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  in  one  subject  be 
done  in  one  term  or  in  the  same  institution.  A  student  working  for  a 
state  certificate  should  write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  the  state  requirements.  Copies  of  an 
announcement  giving  information  regarding  the  state  requirements  in  the 
several  groups  of  subjects  and  the  courses  meeting  these  requirements 
may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

A  CHANCE  TO  SEE  THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOLS 

Few  teachers  in  Missouri  have  not  heard  of  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  elementary  school  and  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Together  they  constitute  one  system,  admitting  children  at  the  age  of 
four  years  and  preparing  them  for  admission  to  the  University.  These 
schools,  which  are  housed  in  two  buildings  on  the  University  campus, 
are  conducted  as  part  of  the  professional  work  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion.   Large  opportunities  are  offered  to  students  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
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tion  for  observational  studies,  practice  teaching,  experimental  work,  and 
supervisory  problems.  Regular  work  in  the  elementary  school  will  be 
given  for  four  weeks  in  June.  The  high  school  will  open  on  April  26 
and  close  on  August  13. 

JUST  THE  SEASON   FOR  ENGINEERING 

Practical  work  in  the  School  of  Engineering  will  be  offered.  Those 
desiring  to  study  the  elements  of  surveying,  for  example,  will  find  the 
summer  weather  just  the  thing  for  the  outdoor  work  that  is  a  part  of 
the  requirements.  For  all  subjects  which  necessitate  work  in  the  open, 
the  Spring-Summer  Term  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  of  the  year. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

In  both  parts  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term,  the  School  of  Law  will 
offer  courses  of  particular  interest  to  mature  students  and  to  all  who 
can  offer  thirty  hours  of  college  work  for  entrance.  Some  courses  will 
be  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamentals  of  law,  so 
that  the  student  can  make  an  early  decision  as  to  his  or  her  preference 
for  the  profession.  Other  courses  in  the  first  half  of  the  term  will  be 
available  to  sophomores  and  juniors  in  the  School  of  Law,  so  that  they 
can  add  a  full  half-term's  credit  toward  graduation. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  which  assures  practical  experience 
on  the  School's  daily,  the  Evening  Missourian,  the  School  of  Journalism 
will  offer  a  course  in  journalism  for  teachers  and  a  course  for  country 
editors  and  publishers. 

TO  TEACH  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  number  of  courses  will  be  given  in  physical  education  during  the 
Spring-Summer  Term  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  recent  great 
development  in  the  use  of  play  and  of  educational  athletics  and  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Rothwell  Gym- 
nasium and  the  adjacent  tennis  courts,  golf  links,  running  tracks,  athletic 
field,  and  the  University  Elementary  School  playgrounds  offer  a  great 
number  of  facilities.  All  courses  in  physical  education  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  Students  desiring  to  work  off  their  gymnasium  require- 
ments may  do  so  in  the  first  period  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term. 
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MEDICAL  ATTENTION  IS  FREE 

Regularly  enrolled  students  who  pay  the  full  fee  of  $15  a  term  may 
have  free  medical  attention  and  hospital  care.  In  the  dispensary  at  the 
hospital,  any  student  may  consult  with  and  have  treatment  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  The  attention  of  the 
same  staff  physicians  is  available  to  students  who  have  to  be  admitted 
to  the  hospital.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  surgical  operations  that 
are  considered  by  the  staff  as  imperative.  Hospital  care  is  free,  except 
for  extraordinary  medicines  and  special  nursing. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES 


For  convenience  the  subjects  in  the  following  statement  of  courses 
are   arranged   alphabetically   as   follows: 

Agricultural    Chemistry  Engineering   Drawing  Mathematics 

Agricultural   Education  Experimental    Psychology        Music 

Agricultural    Engineering  Farm  Management  Philosophy 

Animal   Husbandry  Field  Crops  Physical    Education 

Art,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Geology  Physics 

Astronomy  Germanic    Languages  Political    Science   and   Public 

Botany  Greek  Law 

Chemistry  History  Poultry    Husbandry 

Civil    Engineering  Home    Economics  Preventive   Medicine 

Classical    Archaeology    and  Horticulture  Romance    Languages 

History  of  Art  Industrial  Arts  Sociology 

Dairy   Husbandry  Journalism  Soils 

Economics  and   Commerce  Latin  Zoology 

Education  Law 

Entomology  Library   Methods 

The  name  of  a  division  following  the  announcement  of  a  course, 
indicates  that  the  latter  will  count  toward  a  degree  in  such  division. 
In  the  case  of  all  divisions,  except  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
some  courses  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  division,  be 
counted  as  elective  work  for  the  degree  even  though  this  is  not  stated 
in  the  announcement  of  the  course.  Courses  which  count  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  so  indicated. 

Arts  indicates  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science;  Ed.,  credit 
in  the  School  of  Education;  Ag.,  credit  in  the  College  of  Agriculture; 
B.  P.  A.,  credit  in  the  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration; 
Jour.,  credit  in  the  School  of  Journalism;  Eng.,  credit  in  the  School  of 
Engineering ;  Med.,  credit  in  the  School  of  Medicine ;  Law,  credit  in  the 
School  of  Law. 

Courses  primarily  for  underclassmen  are  distingushed  by  numbers 
below  100;  courses  for  upperclassmen  and  graduates,  by  numbers  100  to 
199;  courses  for  graduates,  by  numbers  200  to  299. 

The  letter  following  the  number  of  the  course  indicates  the  period 
of  the  Spring-Summer  term  in  which  it  is  offered;  thus,  lOOsp  is 
offered  during  the  first  period;  lOOsm  during  the  second  period;  100s 
means  the  course  runs  through  the  entire  term. 

For  number  of  times  a  class  meets  each  week  and  hour  of  meeting 
see  schedule  of  courses. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

lsp.  Agricultural  Analysis.  Prerequisites,  chemistry  15  and  chem- 
istry 25.  Quantitative  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  soils,  and 
dairy  products.     (3)     Ag.     Mr.  Moulton. 

2sp.      Food  Analysis.     (3)     Mr 

lOlsp.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis.  A  continuation  of  course 
1.  In  the  laboratory  work  emphasis  is  placed  along  the  line  of  interest 
of  the  student.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Moulton. 

202sp.     Seminary.    Mr 

212sp.    Research.     Mr.  Moulton. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

See  Methods  in  Agriculture,  under  Education. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

2sp.  Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors.  Mechanical  principles  and 
fundamental  laws  of  machines.  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
various  farm  machines.  Study  of  different  types  of  machines,  their  opera- 
tion, care,  and  and  adjustment.     (3)     Ag.  Eng.    Mr.  Jones. 

4sp.  Construction  Methods.  A  study  of  the  practical  meth- 
ods of  constructing  farm  buildings.  Fences,  gates,  and  barnyard 
equipment  will  be  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  concrete  and 
clay-block  construction.     (2)     Ag.  Eng.     Mr.  Jones. 

5sm.  Rural  Sanitary  Equipment.  Sanitary  equipment  for  the  farm, 
water  supply,  plumbing,  sewage  disposal,  lighting  and  heating  systems. 
(2)     Ag.  Eng.    Mr.  Lehmann. 

102s.     Special  Problems.    Mr.  

104sm.  Farm  Shop  Work.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  operating  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  has  to  do  with  the  making  and  repair  of 
various  farm  appliances,  the  use  and  repair  of  common  farm  machines, 
soldering,  babbitting,  rope  and  harness  repair,  also  belt  lacing  and  pipe 
fitting.  Various  farm  mechanics  projects  as  relating  to  farm  work  will 
be  outlined.     (3)  Ag.  Eng.    Mr.  Lehmann. 

AGRICULTURE 

See  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Dairy  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Field  Crops,  Farm  Management, 
Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Industrial  Arts,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and 
Soils. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  Required.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  present 
conditions.  The  fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its  relation  to 
production.  The  work  covers  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  (3) 
Ag.    Mr.  Chittenden. 

3sp.  Live  Stock  Judging.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  study 
of  various  classes  of  farm  animals,  with  particular  reference  to  breed, 
character,  and  differences.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  method  of  comparative  judging,  supplemented  by  reference  reading 
and  illustrated  lectures.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Miller. 

lOOsp  and  sm.  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Prerequisite,  organic 
chemictry,  course  15.  The  laws  of  animal  nutrition ;  an  adaptation  of  the 
facts  of  physiological  chemistry  to  the  subject  of  feeding  domestic  ani- 
mals.    (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Weaver. 

lOlsm.  Animal  Breeding.  Prerequisite,  general  zoology,  course  1. 
A  treatment  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  improvement 
of  the  domestic  animals.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  reproduc- 
tion, variation,  heredity,  selection,  line  breeding,  inbreeding,  cross-breed- 
ing, grading,  and  other  subjects  correlated  with  the  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  farm  animals.     (3)     Ag.  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

105sm.  Pork  Production.  Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  100.  Elective. 
Approved  systems  of  swine  management,  including  a  discussion  of  feed- 
stuffs,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  pork  production;  the 
feeding  of  hogs  for  farm  and  market;  the  feeding  and  management  of  the 
commercial  and  pure-bred  breeding  herd.  (2).  May  be  extended  to  (3), 
the  additional  hour  to  consist  of  a  discussion  of  modern  breed  history 
and  pedigree  work  with  swine.    Ag.    Mr.  Weaver. 

201  sm.  Seminar.  Elective.  Special  investigation  bearing  on  selected 
lines  in  animal  husbandry.  The  preparation  and  presentation  of  papers 
for  discussion  by  the  class.     Ag.    Mr.  Trowbridge. 

204sm.  Research.  Advanced  studies  of  special  phases  of  animal 
production.     Ag.    Mr.  Trowbridge. 

207s.     Animal  Breeding.     Mr.  

210s.    Animal  Nutrition.     Mr 

ART,  HISTORY  OF 

See  Classical  Archaeology. 

ART,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

2sp  and  sm.  Introduction  to  Art.  Open  to  both  upper  and  under 
classmen  without  prerequisite.    The  elementary  principles  of  design  and  of 
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representation  are  presented  in  lectures  illustrated  by  fine  examples.  Prac- 
tice with  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash,  and  water  colors.  (2l/2)  Ed.  and  Arts. 
Mr.  Ankeney;  Miss  Wheat. 

.4sp.  Representation.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  A  more  advanced 
study  of  drawing  and  of  the  principles  of  representation  than  course  2. 
The  department  maintains  a  sketch  club  on  Tuesday  evening  from  7  :00  to 
9 :00  o'clock,  and  students  in  theory  and  practice  of  art,  courses  4  and  106, 
may  offer  this  as  an  equivalent  to  the  sketch  laboratory  period.  (2>4)  Ed. 
and  Arts.    Mr.  Ankeney;  Miss  Wheat. 

lOsm.  Theory  of  Design.  Prerequisite  course  2  or  equivalent.  The 
study  of  design  as  an  art  activity  fundamental  to  the  fine  arts.  {2l/2)  Ed. 
and  Arts.    Mr.  Ankeney;  Miss  Wheat. 

105sp.  Pictorial  Composition.  Prerequisite,  course  4,  or  courses  2 
and  10.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  possessing 
technique  of  photography.  (2%)  Ed.  and  Arts.  Mr.  Ankeney;  Miss 
Wheat. 

106sm.  Painting.  Prerequisite,  course  4,  while  course  10  is  ad- 
vised in  addition.  Lectures ;  practice  in  painting  in  several  of  the  principal 
modes.     (3)     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Ankeney;  Miss  Wheat. 

108sp  and  109sm.  Tone.  An  advanced  painting  course.  (3)  Ed. 
Mr.  Ankeney. 

121sp.    Life.     (2-3)     Ed.    Mr.  Ankeney. 

203sm.  Problems  of  Design.  Prerequisite,  course  10,  and  possibly 
104  or  106.     (3)     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Ankeney. 

205sp.  Problems  of  Form.  Prerequisite,  courses  4  and  10  and  pos- 
sibly 120.     (2-3)     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Ankeney. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Art  and  for  Art  Education  see  Education 
181sm,  and  197sm— -281sp.) 

ASTRONOMY 

lsp.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  astronomy.  (5) 
Arts.    Mr.  Baker. 

104sp.  Practical  Astronomy.  Prerequisite  course  1  and  Trigonom- 
etry. The  elements  of  practical  astronomy.  An  introduction  to  the  use 
of  astronomical  instruments.     (3)     Arts.    Mr.  Baker. 

BOTANY 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Botany.  A  fundamental  training  course  in 
the  subject.       (5)     Arts.    Mr.  Maneval;  Miss  Brown. 

3sp  and  sm.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite,  general  botany  or 
general  zoology  and  general  inorganic  chemistry.  A  general  course  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology.  (3)  Arts.  Mr.  Maneval; 
Miss  Brown. 
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lOlsp.  Taxonomy  and  Ecology.  The  classification  of  the  seed 
plants  of  the  local  flora;  relations  of  seed  plants  to  their  environment. 

(3)  Arts.    Mr.  Maneval. 

113sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Special  problems  in  the  various 
phases  of  botany.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Arts.  Mr.  Maneval;  Miss 
Brown. 

204sp  and  sm.  Research.  Students  who  have  adequate  preparation 
will  be  assigned  some  special  problems  for  investigation.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  essential.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
Arts.    Mr.  Robbins;  Mr.  Maneval. 

CHEMISTRY 

lsp  and  sm.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  An  introductory 
course.     (5)  Arts.  Ag.  Eng.     Miss  Dover;  Mr.  Schlundt. 

2sp  and  sm.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  Metals.  A 
continuation  of  course  1.     (3)  Arts.  Ag.  Eng.    Miss  Dover;  Mr.  Schlundt. 

15sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite  course 
1.  May  be  accompanied  by  course  113  for  three  additional  hours.  (3) 
Arts.  Ag.    Mr.  Calvert;  Mr. 

25sp.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite  course  1  or  2.  Elective  for 
students  preparing  to  take  Medicine  or  Home  Economics.  A  brief  survey 
of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analytical  methods.  (5)  Arts.  Ag. 
Mr.  Marden. 

27sp  and  sm.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course.  Must 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  2.  (3)  Arts.  Mr.  Marden; 
Mr 

HOsp.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  should  be  preceded  by  ten 
hours'  work  in  Chemistry.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
with  eight  hours  chemistry.     (5)     Arts.  Med.    Mr.  Calvert. 

113sm.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  in 
synthetic  organic  chemistry.     May  be  taken  with  course  15  or  110.   (3), 

(4)  or  (5).      Arts.    Mr 

121  sp  and  sm.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  course  27.  The 
general  principles.       (5)     Arts.    Mr.  Marden;  Mr 

122sp  and  sm.     Quantitative  Analysis.     Prerequisite,  course  121. 
The  analysis  of   commercial  materials   and  products.       (5)     Arts.     Mr. 
Marden;  Mr 

131sm.  Physical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  a  college  course  in 
physics,  three  hours  of  quantitative  analysis,  and  three  hours  of  organic 
chemistry.     (5)   Arts.     Mr 

260sp  and  sm.  Seminary.  (1)  Arts.  Mr.  Calvert;  Mr.  Marden; 
Mr.  Schlundt. 
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271sp  and  sm.     Research.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.     Arts. 
(For  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry  see  Education  183sm.) 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

102sp.  Elementary  Surveying.  Prerequisite,  mathematics  course  2. 
Use  and  adjustment  of  ordinary  surveying  instruments.  (3)  Eng.  Mr. 
Williams. 

CLASSICAL    ARCHAEOLOGY    AND    HISTORY    OF    ART 

Classical  Archaeology. 

2sp  and  4sm.  Classical  Mythology.  The  myths  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  literature  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  Recitations  and  il- 
lustrated lectures.     (1)     Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

107sm.  Greek  Art  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  Roman  Times.  (3) 
Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

HOsp.  Roman  Life.  A  study  of  the  extant  remains,  particularly 
those  of  Pompeii.  Illustrated  by  use  of  plans,  maps  and  lantern  slides. 
(2)     Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

118sm.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  use 
use  of  plans,  maps  and  lantern  slides.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

212s.  Seminary.  Hours  and  work  to  be  arranged.  Arts.  Mr. 
Pickard. 

History  of  Art 

lsp.  History  of  French  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and  collateral 
reading.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

7sm.  History  of  American  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and  col- 
lateral reading.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

11  lsp.  History  of  Renaissance  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and 
collateral  reading.     (3)     Arts.     Mr.  Pickard. 

113sp.  Masterpieces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting  of 
Classic  Times.  Lectures  fully  illustrated  by  use  of  lantern  slides.  (1) 
Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

115sm.  Masterpieces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting  of 
Classic  Times.  Lectures  fully  illustrated  by  use  of  lantern  slides.  (1) 
Arts.    Mr.  Pickard. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Ism.    Elementary  Dairying.     (3)     Mr.  Swett. 
206s.     Research.     Facilities    are   offered    for    study   and   investiga- 
tion   on   a    variety   of     subjects   pertaining    to    dairy    cattle.      Students 
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interested  in  this  line  are  allowed  to  carry  out  certain  experiments  with 
dairy  animals  and  in  some  cases  to  assist  in  lines  of  investigation  under 
way  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Ag.    Mr.  Ragsdale. 

211s..  Dairy  Manufactures  Opportunity  and  facilities  are  given 
to  study  and  investigate  problems  in  butter  making,  cheese  making, 
and  other  lines  of  dairy  manufacture.     Ag.     Mr.  Dahlberg. 

DRAWING 

See  Engineering  Drawing;   also  Art,  Theory  and  Practice  of. 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 

Ism.  General  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  general  field  of 
economics.  Prerequisites  to  all  courses  in  economics.  Not  open  to 
freshmen.     (3^)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Scott. 

17sm.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  ac- 
counts; analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  in  their  usual 
and  special  forms.     (2y2)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Scott. 

106sp.  Transportation.  A  study  of  transportation  problems.  (1^) 
Mr.  Brown. 

115sp.  Public  Revenues.  A  study  of  taxation  and  other  problems 
of  governmental  finance.     (3)  Mr.  Brown. 

124sp.  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade.  Foreign  trade  problems,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  methods  of  payment,  tariffs,  etc.     (lzA)  Mr.  Brown. 

214sp  and  sm.     Seminary.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.)     Mr.  Brown. 

EDUCATION 

Educational  Psychology 

102sp  and  sm.  Educational  Psychology.  Prerequisite  experimental 
psychology  1  or  10.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  education.  An  ap- 
plication of  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology  to  the 
problem  of  training  children.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  (3)  Ed.  and 
Arts  and  B.  P.  A.     Mr.  Taylor. 

HOsm.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Prerequisite,  an  approved 
course  in  general  psychology,  and  course  102  or  its  equivalent.  Under- 
takes to  work  out  a  science  of  education  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
child  and  the  laws  of  learning.  A  part  of  the  course  will  consist  in  a 
study  of  the  period  of  adolescence.     (3)  Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Taylor. 

112sm.  Abnormal  and  Defective  Children.  A  study  of  subnormal 
and  supernormal  children  from  the  standpoint  of  genetic  psychology. 
Examination  of  the  causes  of  these  deviations,  tests  for  their  determina- 
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tion,  and  a  study  of  their  proper  treatment.     (1)      Ed.  and  Arts.     Mr. 
Taylor. 

212sm.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  considerable  training  in  both  education  and  psychology. 
For  thesis  work.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Taylor. 

The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

118sm.  History  of  Education  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Times. 
(2)     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Williams. 

119sm.  History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times.  May  be  taken 
concurrently  with  education  118.     (2)     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Williams. 

125sm.  Principles  of  Education.  {2l/2)  Ed.  and  Arts.  Mr.  Cour- 
sault. 

220sm.  Seminary  in  History  of  Education.  Thesis  work  for  gradu- 
ate degrees.     Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Coursault. 

226sm.  Seminary  in  Philosophy  of  Education.  Thesis  work  for 
graduate  degrees.     Credit  to  be  arranged.    Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Coursault. 

230sm.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
education  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  philosophy.  (2)  Ed.  and 
Arts.     Mr.  Williams. 

Educational  Administration. 

131sm.  School  Economy.  Effective  methods  of  school  management 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in  secondary  schools.     (2)     Mr.  Elliff. 

132sm.    School  Administration.     (2l/2)  Mr 

133sm.  High  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  courses  102  and 
120  or  equivalent.     (2)     Mr.  Elliif. 

134sm.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. A  brief  survey  of  the  vocation  movement  in  education.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  some  typical 
vocational  schools.     (2)  Mr.  Elliff. 

137sm.  Educational  Statistics.  A  study  is  made  of  statistical 
method  as  applied  to  educational  problems,  and  practice  is  given  in  the 
application  of  statistical  method  to  problems  found  in  the  Missouri  school 
system.     (2y2)  Mr 

231sm.  Seminary  in  High  School  Administration.  Prerequisite, 
course  131  or  133.  May  be  taken  in  connection  with  thesis  work  for 
graduate  degree.     Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Elliff. 

235sm.  Seminary  in  Educational  Administration.  Credit  to  be 
arranged.     Mr 

236sm.     School  Surveys.     (2)  Mr 

School  Supervision 
146sp.     Child  Life  and  Kindergarten  Curricula.     A  study  of  the 
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interests,  instincts,  activities,  and  environment  of  little  children  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  kindergarten  programs.  (2) 
Miss  Fowler. 

147sp.  Kindergarten  Materials.  Studies  and  experiments  with  the 
materials  of  the  kindergarten,  including  those  leading  to  the  industrial 
and  fine  arts;  blocks,  toys,  pets.  etc.  Practical  work  with  clay,  crayon, 
paint,  paper,  cardboard,  textile  materials,  etc.      (2)     Miss  Fowler. 

150sp  and  sm.  Theory  and  Observation  of  Teaching.  A  study  of 
methods  of  class  work  with  illustrations  and  observations  in  all  grades 
of  public  school  work.  (3)  Ed.  and  B.  P.  A.  Mr.  Watkins;  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer; Mr.  Meeker. 

154sm.  Elementary  Education  :  Elementary  School  Methods.  A 
study  of  current  methods  of  teaching  the  "common  branches,"  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  possible  improvements.     (2J/2)     Mr.  Meeker. 

157sp  and  158  sm.  Practice  Teaching.  Hours  and  credits  must  be 
arranged  with  instructor  before  registration.  Application  should  be  made 
in  the  term  preceding  that  in  which  the  course  is  wanted.  Credit  to  be 
arranged.    Ed.  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Watkins;  Mr.  Oppenheimer. 

157sp  and  158sm.  Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
Hours  and  credits  must  be  arranged  with  instructor  before  registration. 
Application  should  be  made  in  the  term  preceding  that  in  which  the  course 
is  wanted.  This  course  is  approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.     Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Sexauer;  Mr.  Watkins. 

157  and  158sm.  Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Hours  and  credits  must  be  arranged  with  instructor  before 
registration.  Application  should  be  made  in  the  term  preceding  that  in 
which  the  course  is  wanted.  This  course  is  approved  for  credit  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Watkins;  Miss 
Bostian. 

162sp.  General  Science  in  Public  Schools.  A  study  in  the  organi- 
zation of  studies  that  will  give  to  all  pupils  a  greater  interest  in  the 
science  of  every-day  life.  This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  science 
and  for  superintendents.     (2)    Mr.  Watkins. 

251sm.  School  Supervision;  Educational  Measurements.  An 
examination  of  current  schoolroom  tests  and  an  inquiry  into  the  possi- 
bility of  measurements  in  terms  of  activities  out  of  school.  (2^4)  Mr. 
Oppenheimer. 

257sp  and  258sm.  Experimental  Studies.  Opportunity  is  provided 
for  advanced  students  and  experienced  teachers  and  superintendents  to 
conduct  experiments  in  the  University  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
special  methods  of  teaching,  studying,  measurements,  management,  etc. 
Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Watkins;  Mr.  Meeker;  Mr.  Oppenheimer. 
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263sm.  Public  School  Curriculum  ;  Elementary  School  Subjects. 
A  research  course.     (2)  Mr.  Meeker. 

265sp  and  265sm.  Seminary  in  School  Supervision.  Thesis  work 
for  graduate  students.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  experimental  studies 
in  the  University  Schools.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Watkins;  Mr. 
Meeker;  Mr.  Oppenheimer. 

Methods  in  Agriculture 

166sp  and  sm.  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture. 
(Plant  Husbandry.)  A  course  having  to  do  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
plant  husbandry  in  high  schools,  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  practical 
side.  Approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  (2)  Ed.  and 
Ag.    Mr.  Sexauer. 

167sp  and  sm.  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture. 
(Animal  Husbandry.)  A  course  dealing  with  the  aims  and  methods  of 
teaching  animal  husbandry  in  secondary  schools.  Plans  for  organizing 
high  school  courses  in  this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Approved 
for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.     (2)     Ed.  and  Ag.    Mr.  Sexauer. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  De- 
scribed under  Educational  Administration  as  Education  134sm. 

Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  Described  under 
School  Supervision  as  Education  157sp  and  158sm. 

171  sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems,  Discussions  and  presentations  of 
papers  on  assigned  topics  having  to  do  with  agricultural  education.  Open 
to  students  specializing  in  vocational  agriculture.  (1)  Ed.  and  Ag. 
Mr.  Sexauer. 

266sp  and  267sm.  Seminary.  Investigations  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural education.    Mr.  Sexauer. 

Methods  in  Home  Economics 

172sm.  Teaching  of  Applied  Art.  A  course  to  prepare  students  of 
home  economics  to  teach  the  applied  art  course  required  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  as  supplementary  to  the  course  in  vocational  home  economics. 
(2)     Miss  Arnold. 

173sm.  Teaching  of  Applied  Science.  .A  course  to  prepare  students 
of  home  economics  to  teach  the  applied  science  course  required  by  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  as  supplementary  to  the  course  in  vocational  home 
economics.     (2)     Miss  

174sp*  and  sm.  Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.  A  course 
in  methods  of  teaching  vocational  home  economics  including  observation 
of  practice  teaching  along  this  line.  A  course  planned  for  either  high 
school  teachers  or  those  interested  in  supervision.  The  observation  will 
vary  in  the  two  cases.     (2)     Miss  Stanley. 

175  sp.*     Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Home 

•Offered  only  during  tke  four  weeks    beginning  May  22  and  ending  June  19. 
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Economics.  A  special  course  for  supervisors  of  practice  teaching,  state 
supervisors,  and  those  interested  in  undertaking  supervisory  work.  Last 
four  weeks  of  spring  term.  Observation  of  part  time  and  evening  school 
work  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  this 
course.     (2)     Miss  Stanley. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  De- 
scribed under  Educational  Administration  as  Education  134sm. 

Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.  Described 
under  School  Supervision  as  Education  157sp  and   158sm. 

Methods  in  Industrial  Education 

176sm.  Teaching  Shopwork  in  Vocational  Schools.  This  course 
deals  with  trade  analysis  and  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  various  trades.  Management  and  methods  of  teaching  while  doing 
productive  work  receive  special  attention.     (2)     Mr.  Selvidge. 

177sm.  Teaching  Related  Subjects  in  Vocational  Schools,  A 
course  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  material  in  subjects  related 
to  various  trades  and  a  discussion  of  methods  best  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  such  subjects.     (2)     Mr.  Selvidge. 

180sm.  Administration  and  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts.  This 
course  is  intended  for  administrative  officers,  supervisors,  and  teachers. 
It  deals  with  the  aims,  the  course  of  study,  classroom  methods,  super- 
vision, materials,  and  equipment.     (3)     Mr.  Selvidge. 

279sm.  Seminary.  Investigations  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 
Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Selvidge. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  De- 
scribed under  Educational  Administration  as  Education  134sm. 

Methods  in  Other  Subjects 

181sm.    Teaching  of  Art.     (2)     Mr.  Ankeney. 

183sm.    Teaching  of  Chemistry.     (2)     Mr.  Schlundt. 

185sm.  Teaching  of  English.  Prerequisite,  English  133  or  its 
equivalent.     (2)     Mr.  Dewey. 

186sm.  Teaching  of  Geography.  Prerequisite,  course  geography  1 
or  6.  or  equivalent  preparation.     (2)     Mr.  Bratton. 

189sm.     Teaching  of  History.     (2)     Mr.  Wrench. 

190sm.    Teaching  of  Latin.     (2)     Miss  Cauthorn. 

192sm.    Teaching  of  Mathematics,    (2)    Mr.  Ingold. 

193sm.  Teaching  of  Physics.     (2)     Mr.  Stewart. 

197sm.  Administration  of  Art  Education.  Intended  to  acquaint 
superintendents  and  supervisors  with  the  working  details  of  art  education 
from  the  administrative  standpoint.  No  previous  credit  in  art  a  pre- 
requisite.    CI)     Mr.  Ankeney. 
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199sm.  Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Elementary  Handwork.  Lec- 
tures, observation,  and  discussion.  Special  emphasis  on  the  theory  and 
purpose  of  classroom  projects  in  illustrative  and  technical  handwork  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  supervisor.     (2)     Miss  Dobbs. 

281sp.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Art  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Opportunity  will  be  given  the  student  to  conduct  original 
investigation.     (2)     Mr.  Ankeney. 

ENGINEERING 

See  Agricultural  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Engineering  Drawing, 
Industrial  Arts. 

ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

lsp.  Drawing  I.  Freehand  lettering,  isometric  sketching,  topographic 
symbols.  Use  of  instruments.  The  fundamental  problems  of  descriptive 
geometry.     (2)     Eng.    Mr.  Newton. 

2sp.  Drawing  II.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Applications  of  descriptive 
geometry,  intersections,  developments,  curved  and  warped  surfaces.  Work- 
ing drawings  of  simple  machine  parts.     (2)     Eng.    Mr.  Newton. 

3sp.  Drawing  III.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  Machine  and  kinematic 
drawing,  cams,  ratchets,  pulleys,  gear  teeth,  velocity  diagrams,  complete 
working  drawings.     (2)     Eng.    Mr.  Newton. 

ENGLISH 

lsp  and  sm.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice 
in  construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition.     (3)     Mr.  Douglas. 

2sp  and  sm.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  continuation  of  course 
1.     (3)  Mr.  Douglas. 

4sp.  English  Life  and  Literature.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  on 
phases  of  English  life  and  the  progress  of  English  literature  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.     (2)   Mr.  Tisdel. 

50sm.  Narration  and  Description.  Practice  in  writing  the  story  and 
related  forms  of  imaginative  composition.     (1%)  Mr.  Ramsay. 

75sm.     Public  Speaking.     (2)     Mr.  

lOlsp.  Advanced  Composition.  Informal  courses  in  practical  com- 
position, open  to  a  limited  number  of  upperclassmen.     (3)   Mr.  Douglas 

107sm.  Dramatic  Interpretation.  A  study  of  selected  plays;  the 
problems  of  the  public  presentation  of  plays ;  the  acting  of  plays.  (2) 
Mr.  Dewey. 

119sm.  The  English  Language.  The  science  of  language;  the  pres- 
ent facts  of  the  English  language;  the  past  development  of  English.  (3) 
Mr.  Ramsay. 
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133sm.  Engush  for  Teachers.  A  course  dealing  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  English  study  in  secondary  schools.     (2)     Mr.  Dewey. 

135sp  and  136sm.  Shakespeare,  (a)  Othello  and  The  Tempest; 
(b)  Julius  Caesar  and  Macbeth.     (3)  Mr.  Fairchild. 

145sp.     Milton.     Life,  work  and  times.     (1^)  Mr.  Fairchild. 

161sm.  The  Novel.  The  novel  as  a  literary  form,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  nineteenth-century  novel.     (3)  Mr.  Douglas. 

167sm.  Late  Victorian  and  Recent  Literature.  The  study  of  se- 
lected poems.  Tennyson  and  Browning,  followed  by  a  rapid  reading  of 
some  contemporary  writers,     (l1/^)  Mr.  Fairchild. 

178sp.  Recent  and  Current  Literature.  The  poetry  and  drama  of 
the  last  twenty  years  in  England  and  America.     (3)  Mr.  Tisdel. 

219sm.  Literary  Criticism.  The  history  of  critical  theory,  with  read- 
ing of  standard  works;  current  theories  and  problems.  (IY2)  Mr.  Fair- 
child. 

235sp.  Elizabethan  Drama.  History  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
drama ;  study  of  the  works  of  Lyly,  Kyd,  Green,  and  Marlowe ;  the  doubt- 
ful plays  of  Shakespeare.     (1%)  Mr.  Fairchild. 

250sm.  The  English  Epic.  The  progress  of  the  epic  type  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  with  special  study  of  the  great  English  epics.  (1^4) 
Mr.  Ramsay. 

267sp.  Tennyson.  Life  and  works,  with  special  reference  to  the 
problems  of  the  time.     (1^)  Mr.  Tisdel. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  English  see  under  Education  course  185sm.) 

ENTOMOLOGY 

2sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Entomology.  Fundamental  principles  of 
insect  life,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic  importance.  Careful 
study  of  a  limited  number  of  insect  pests  and  remedies  for  their  control. 
(3)     Ag.    Mr.  Sullivan;  Mr.  Haseman. 

109sm.  Beekeeping.  A  technical  study  of  the  honey  bee  and  the 
science  of  beekeeping,  supplemented  with  practical  work  in  the  apiary. 
(2)     Ag.    Mr.  Haseman;  Mr.  Sullivan. 

lllsp.  Insects  of  Field  Crops.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  An  economic 
study  of  the  insect  pests  of  field  crops  and  stored  grain.  (2)  Ag.  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

113sp.  Insects  of  the  Orchard  and  Truck  Crops.  Prerequisite, 
course  2.  A  study  of  the  injurious  insect  pests  of  the  orchard,  vineyard, 
and  small  fruits.     (2)     Ag.     Mr.  Sullivan. 

202sm.  Research.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  sufficient  zoological 
and  entomological  training  to  fit  them  for  original  research.  Ag.  Mr. 
Haseman. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Ism.    Perception  and  Behavior.    (5)     Arts.    Mr.  Swindle. 
150sm.    Thinking.     (1)     Arts.    Mr.  Swindle. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 

lOlsp.    Rural  Organization  and  Marketing.     (3)     Mr.  Johnson. 

105sp.  Farm  Accounts.  Methods  and  practice  in  keeping  farm  ac- 
counts; special  attention  to  farm  financial  records,  feed  records,  labor 
records,  production  records,  and  methods  of  determining  live  stock  and 
crop  production  costs.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Green. 

HOsp.  Farm  Organization.  A  study  of  the  extent  to  which  different 
systems  of  rental,  lease  arrangements,  and  partnerships  are  fair  to  both 
tenant  and  landlord ;  problems  in  investment  in  land ;  types  of  farming ; 
general  success  or  failure  of  different  size  farm  operations ;  economy  of 
work  stock  and  tractors,  and  a  general  study,  based  on  farmers'  experi- 
ence, as  to  the  details  of  arranging  the  farm  business  for  as  economical 
handling  as  possible.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Johnson. 

112sp.  Farm  Management  Survey  Methods.  Elective  for  seniors. 
Prerequisite,  course  105.  A  study  of  farm  financial  surveys,  enterprise 
surveys,  and  the  general  use  of  agricultural  statistics  in  developing  farm 
management  principles.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  recent  use  of  such 
information  in  land  appraisal  work.     (2)     Ag.    Mr.  Green. 

113sp.  Farm  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course  110.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  gathered  in  course  110  to  special  farms. 
(2)  Ag.  Mr.  Johnson. 

FIELD  CROPS 

Ism.  Field  Crops.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  field  crops,  with  special  reference  to  Missouri  conditions.  (5) 
Ag.    Mr.  Etheridge. 

2sm.  Field  Crop  Management.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  course  1. 
A  study  of  crop  rotations  for  Missouri  conditions;  the  management  of 
forage,  catch,  and  cover  crops  in  various  systems  of  cropping.  (2)  Ag. 
Mr.  McDonald. 

104sp.  Field  Crop  Improvement.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  study 
of  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity,  the  theory  of  mutation,  the  pure- 
line  theory,  and  Mendelism,  as  applied  to  the  breeding  of  the  principal 
farm  crops.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Stadler. 

107sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Primarily  for  advanced  under- 
graduates who  show  proper  preparation.  Topics  will  be  assigned  or  may 
be  chosen  subject  to  approval.     Ag.     Mr.  Etheridge. 
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203sp  and  sm.  Research.  Original  research  in  problems  pertaining 
to  the  production,  management,  and  improvement  of  field  crops.  Ag. 
Mr.  Etheridge. 

FRENCH 

See  Romance  Languages. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography 

6sp.  General  College  Geography.  Fundamentals  of  climate  and 
physiography  and  the  influences  of  climate,  soil  and  physical  features 
on  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  of  man.     (3)  Arts.    Mr.  Bratton. 

112sp.  Geography  oe  Europe.  Prerequisite,  same  as  for  110.  (2*£) 
Arts.     Mr.  Bratton. 

1139m.  Graphic  Geography.  Prerequisite,  fifty  hours  of  college 
credit.  The  assembling  of  data  of  various  kinds  for  geographical  pur- 
poses, and  the  use  of  such  data  in  graphs  for  illustrative  purposes.  Also 
map  constructions  and  map  interpretations.  Primarily  for  teachers.  (2) 
Ed.    Mr.  Bratton. 

215sp  and  sm.  {Seminar.  Geographic  literature.  A  reading  course 
for  students  capable  of  doing  semi-independent  work.  (2-5)  Arts.  Mr. 
Bratton. 

230sp  and  sm.     Research.     Mr.  Bratton. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Geography  see  Education  186sm.) 

Geology 

lsp.  Principles  of  Geology.  Earth  history  and  materials.  Four 
field  trips.     (5)     Arts.    Mr.  Branson;  Mr.  Mehl. 

102sm.     Advanced   Physiography.      (2)      Mr.   Bratton. 

105sm.  Field  Course  in  Geology.  Prerequisite,  5  hours  in  Geology. 
Will  be  given  at  one  or  more  localities  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 
Wyoming  or  Montana.    8  hours  or  less.     Arts.    Mr.  Branson;  Mr.  Mehl. 

204sp.     Seminar.      (4)     Mr 

220sp.     Research.     To  be  arranged.    Mr.  

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

lsp.  and  sm.  Beginning  Course  in  German.  (5)  Arts.  Mr.  Alm- 
stedt;  Mr.  Hoffman. 

2sp  and  sm.  German  Reading  Syntax  and  Composition.  (2%) 
Arts.    Mr.  Almstedt;  Mr.  Hoffman. 

104sp  and  sm.    Masterpieces  in  Modern  German  Drama  and  Lyrics 
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and  Novel.     .Prerequisite,  course  3  or  its  equivalent.      (1J4)    Arts.  Mr. 
Almstedt. 

GREEK 

lsp.    Elementary  Greek.     (2]/2)    Mr.  Manly. 
lOsp.    Greek  for  Science  Students.     (1)     Arts.    Mr.  Manly. 
109sp.    Greek  Mythology.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Manly. 
HOsp.    Greek  Life.    The  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
dealt  with  in  detail.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Manly. 

112sp.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  (2l/2)  Arts. 
Mr.  Manly. 

HISTORY 

lsp.  European  History.  An  introductory  course  recommended  for 
all  students  who  wish  to  take  other  courses  in  the  History  and  Political 
Science  group.  Open  to  seniors  for  only  four  hours'  credit.  (5)  Arts. 
Mr.  Kerner. 

Ism.  Modern  History.  A  survey  of  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  day.  Open  to  seniors  for  two  hours'  credit  only.  (2%)  Arts. 
Mr.   Wrench. 

4sp.  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  course  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ancient  World  during  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  will  be 
especially  studied.     (5)     Arts.    Mr.  Trenholme. 

4sm.  Ancient  History.  An  introductory  course  for  graduates  and 
teachers  of  Ancient  History  in  which  the  development  of  the  Ancient 
World  during  the  Roman  period  will  be  especially  studied.  {2y2)  Arts. 
Mr.  Wrench. 

7sm.  English  History.  An  introductory  course  in  which  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  English  nation  and  the  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire  will  be  dealt  with.     {2l/2)  Arts.     Mr 

8sp.  American  History.  A  general  survey  of  American  development 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1783.     (5)    Arts.    Mr.  Stephens. 

8sm.  American  History.  An  introductory  course  dealing  particu- 
larly with  the  national  period.     (2l/2)     Arts.    Mr.  Viles. 

115sp.  Recent  European  History.  A  brief  survey  of  the  political 
and  social  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  with  particular  reference 
to  the  background  of  the  World  War.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Kerner. 

115sm.     Recent  European  History.     (2)     Arts.    Mr 

180sp.  American  Industrial  and  Social  History.  Economic  and 
social  factors  in  American  development.     (2)     Arts.     Mr.  Stephens. 
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195sm.  Recent  United  States  History.  An  advanced  course  for 
upper-class  and  graduate  students.     (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Viles. 

205sm.  Problems  of  the  Near  East  (Turkish  Empire).  (2)  Arts. 
Mr.  Wrench. 

207sp.  The  British  Empire.  Studies  and  reports  in  connection  with 
the  origin,  development,  and  present  conditions  of  the  British  Empire. 
(2)     Arts.     Mr.  Trenholme. 

208sm.  Recent  English  History.  Political  and  social  problems  of 
Great  Britain  since  1815.     (2)     Arts.     Mr 

210s.  Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.  (1  or 
2)     Arts.    Mr 

225sm.  Seminary  in  Missouri  and  Middle  Western  History.  (2) 
Arts.    Mr.  Viles. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  History  see  Education  189sm.) 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

lsp  and  sm.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elementary 
food  course  planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  (5)  Ed.  and  Ag. 
Mrs.  Watkins;  Miss  Schmidt. 

lisp  and  sm.  Food  Problems  of  the  Household.  Prerequisite, 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  balancing 
of  the  family  dietary  in  accordance  with  food  requirements  and  income, 
the  purchase  of  food,  and  the  care  of  food  in  the  home.  (2)  Ed.  and 
Ag.    Mrs.  Watkins;  Miss  Schmidt. 

52sp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Selection  and  Construction  of  Clothing. 
Prerequisite,  high  school  course  in  sewing,  or  its  equivalent.  This  course 
covers  the  same  ground  as  courses  50  and  51  together,  but  less  time  is 
given  to  practice  work.     (4)  Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  Cat  on;  Miss  

55sp  and  sm.  Millinery.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design  as 
applied  to  millinery.  The  simpler  principles  of  construction  will  be  taken 
up,  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  the  renovation  of  materials  and  to 
retrimming.     (2)  Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  Caton;  Miss  

60sp  and  sm.  Home  Nursing.  (2)  Ed.  and  Ag.  Mrs.  Mann; 
Miss 

lOlsp.  Household  Sanitation.  Prerequisite,  physiology,  bacteriol- 
ogy, and  preventive  medicine.  These  problems  are  considered  from  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  sanitary  standpoint.  (2l/2)  Ed.  and  Ag.  Miss  Nay- 
lor. 

HOsm.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Prerequisite,  course 
101,  or  preceded  or  accompanied  by  design.  A  study  of  the  planning  and 
furnishing  of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience,  economics, 
health,  and  art.     (2l/2)  Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  Arnold. 
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115sp  and  sm.  Household  Management.  With  supervised  labora- 
tory work  in  a  self-sustaining  practice  household.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  this  course  students  must  make  application  at  least  two  months  before 
the  opening  of  the  term  in  which  the  course  is  desired.  (3)  Ed.  and  Ag. 
Miss  Nay  I  or. 

120sm.  Food  and  Nutrition.  Prerequisites,  organic  chemistry,  phy- 
siology, bacteriology,  home  economics  11.  A  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
food  constituents  and  their  occurrence  in  the  different  food  materials ; 
the  digestibility  of  different  food  materials  and  combinations;  the  preser- 
vation and  adulteration  of  foods.     (5)     Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  

145sp  and  sm.  Dress  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design 
as  applied  to  dress.  Planned  especially  for  students  qualifying  to  teach 
vocational  home  economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Prerequisite, 
a  general  course  in  art.     (2J/2)  Ed.    Miss  Arnold. 

150sp.  The  Clothing  Problem.  Prerequisites,  home  economics  51 
or  52,  physiology,  or  organic  chemistry.  A  study  of  the  selection,  con- 
struction, and  care  of  clothing  for  the  infant,  child,  and  adult  from  the 
hygienic,  social,  and  economic  standpoints.  This  includes  a  study  of  the 
textile  fabrics.     (5)     Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  . 

151sm.  Advanced  Clothing.  Prerequisite,  home  economics  150  and 
design.  A  continuation  of  course  150  with  special  application  of  the 
principles  of  art,  economics,  sociology,  and  hygiene  to  the  costume.  (5) 
Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  Arnold. 

205sp  and  sm.  Research  in  Food  Preparation.  Special  problems 
in  the  food  preparation  will  be  investigated.  Open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  course  120  and  chemistry  25  or  its  equivalent.  A  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  desirable.  Credit  according  to  amount  of  work. 
Ed.  and  Ag.    Miss  Stanley;  Miss  Naylor. 

215sp  and  sm.  Supervision  of  Household  Management.  A  special 
course  in  household  management  for  those  planning  to  take  charge  of  a 
practice  house.  Special  problems  will  be  investigated  and  laboratory  work 
in  supervision  under  supervision  be  provided.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
term,  this  course  is  offered  only  during  the  four  weeks  beginning  May 
22  and  ending  June  19.     (2)     Miss  Naylor. 

220sp  and  sm.    Research  in  Nutrition.    Miss 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  see  Education,  172sm-175sp.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Ism.  Horticulture.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  plan- 
ning, planting,  and  management  of  the  home  grounds,  the  home  garden, 
and  the  home  orchard.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  (3)  Mr.  Brad- 
ford. 
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3sm.  Vegetable  Gardening.  A  general  discussion  of  vegetable  grow- 
ing as  applied  to  the  home  garden,  including  cultural  operations  involved 
in  growing  all  thr  common  vegetables.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.     (3)  Ag.    Mr.  Rosa. 

114sm.     Fruit  Handling.     (3)     Mr.  

115sm.  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.  A  study  of  variations; 
their  classification,  causes,  and  transmissibility,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  evolution  and  breeding  of  horticultural  plants.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Gardner. 

118sm.  Special  Problems.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduates. 
Topics  in  landscape  gardening,  pomology,  or  vegetable  gardening  will  be 
assigned  to  students  who  have  adequate  preparation.  Hours  by  appoint- 
ment.   Ag.    Mr.  Gardner. 

120sm.     Marketing  Vegetable  Crops.     (3)     Mr 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

lsp  and  sm.  Woodwork.  Mastery  of  woodworking,  hand  tools,  prob- 
lems of  construction,  quality  of  materials,  and  technical  terminology 
relating  to  woodworking.     (3)  Ed.,  Ag.,  Eng.,  Mr.  Selvidge;  Mr „ 

3sm.  Pattern  Making  and  Woodturning.  Prerequisite,  course  1. 
Study  of  the  lathe,  tools  used,  and  processes  involved  in  woodturning.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  draft,  shrinkage,  finish,  coring,  split  patterns 
and  loose-piece  patterns.  Construction  of  typical  patterns.  (2)  Ed.  and 
Eng.    Mr 

4sp  and  sm.  Machine  Work.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  modern  machine  shop  practice  with  practical  work  on  ma- 
chine tools.     (4)     Ed.  and  Eng.    Mr 

5sm.  Tools  and  Materials.  Sharpening  and  care  of  tools,  source 
and  supply  of  materials.  Illustrated.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  (1) 
Ed.,  Ag.,  Eng.    Mr.  Selvidge. 

50sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Art-Craft.  Open  to  all  students.  This 
course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  construction  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  design  as  related  to  materials.  It  is  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  unaware  of  any  artistic  ability, 
but  who  realize  the  essential  value  of  the  elements  of  beauty  in  daily  life. 
Projects  in  paper,  cloth,  leather,  metal,  and  clay  are  constructed  and  the 
principles  of  costume  design  are  studied.  (2l/2)  Arts  and  Ed.  Miss 
Dobbs;  Miss  Fisher. 

101  sp.  Advanced  Art-Craft.  Prerequisite,  elementary,  art-craft  or 
introduction  to  art.  Problems  similar  to  those  in  course  50,  but  of 
greater  difficulty.  Block  printing  and  stencilling  used  in  ornamentation. 
Especial  emphasis  on  projects  relating  to  house  furnishing.  {2l/2)  Arts 
and  Ed.    Miss  Dobbs. 
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106sp  and  sm.  Art  Metal.  Deals  with  problems  of  handwork  in 
copper  and  brass.     (1)     Ed.     Mr 

119sp.  Handwork  for  Rural  Schools.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  rural  school,  in  which  several  grades  must  be  taught  by 
the  teacher.  Practical  problems  requiring  limited  equipment  are  pre- 
sented. Projects  in  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  and  textiles  are  included. 
Occupations  which  may  be  carried  on  independently  by  one  class  while 
another  is  reciting,  are  given  especial  attention.  (2]/2)  Ed.  Miss  Dobbs; 
Miss  Fisher. 

120sm.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  first  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  It  aims  to  develop  a  practical  method  of  relating  the 
fundamental  processes  of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant  inter- 
ests of  the  child  through  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and 
organized  play.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  handwork 
as  a  method  ot  teaching  primary  subject-matter.  {2]/2)  Ed.  Miss  Dobbs; 
Miss  Fisher. 

121sm.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course  deals 
with  the  problems  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Continued 
attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  where 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history, 
literature,  and  the  industries.  Special  attention  is  given  technique  and 
the  organization  of  such  forms  of  handwork  as  may  be  used  successfully 
in  the  regular  classroom  by  the  regular  teacher.  The  course  includes  work 
in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking,  weaving  of  baskets  and  textiles, 
sewing,  pottery,  and  work  in  thin  wood.  (2l/2)  Ed.  Miss  Dobbs; 
Miss  Fisher. 

130sp  and  sm.  Furniture  Construction.  Deals  with  the  problems 
of  design,  construction,  and  finish  of  furniture.  Use  of  woodworking 
machinery.     (2)     Ed.     Mr.  Selvidge. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts,  see  Education,  under  Methods 
in  Industrial  Education.) 

JOURNALISM 

lOOsp.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — to  1850.  Arts  and 
Jour.     (3)     Mr.  Williams. 

lOlsm.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism — Since  1850.  Arts 
and  Jour.     (3)     Mr.  Williams. 

103sp.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news;  the  work  of  press 
associations;  the  writing  of  news;  news  values.     (3)     Jour.    Mr.  Martin. 

104sp  and  sm.  Reporting  I.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Assignments 
on  daily  newspaper.     (1^)  Jour.    Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  Mann. 
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105sp  and  sm.  Copy  Reading  I.  Prerequisite,  except  by  permission, 
course  104.  Editing  newspaper  copy  and  writing  headlines.  (1%)  Jour. 
Mr.  Mann. 

106sp.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  editorial  page.     (3)     Jour.    Mr.  Williams. 

107sp.  Newspaper  Direction.  Conduct  of  newspapers  from  the  edi- 
torial point  of  view.     (1),  (2)  or  (3)     Jour.    Mr.  Williams. 

108sp  and  sm.    Reporting  II.     (1%)  Jour.  Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  Mann. 

115sp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  in  its  relation 
to  modern  business  activities.     (3)     Jour,  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Smith;  Mr. 


116sp  and  sm.  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  course  115. 
Preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns.  (3)  Jour,  and  B.  P.  A. 
Mr.  Smith;  Mr 

118sp  and  sm.  Salesmanship  of  Advertising.  For  upperclassmen. 
(1%)  Jour.    Mr.  Smith;  Mr 

120sp  and  sm.  Reporting  III.  Continuation  course.  (1^4)  Jour. 
Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  Mann. 

124sp.  Advertising  Design.  Lettering  and  the  preparation  of  lay- 
outs.    (3)  Jour.    Mr.  Smith. 

125sm.    Journalism  for  Teachers.     (3)     Jour,  and  Ed.    Mr.  Mann. 

126sp  and  sm.  Copy  Reading  II.  Continuation  course.  (l^)  Jour. 
Mr.  Mann. 

128sp  and  sm.  Copy  Reading  III.  Continuation  course.  OH)  Jour. 
Mr.  Mann. 

133sm.    The  Country  Newspaper.    (3)    Jour.    Mr.  Williams. 

142sp  and  143sm.    Newspaper  Illustration.  (2y2)  Mr.  Ankeney. 

147sp  and  148sm.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  (2l/2)  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

LATIN 

lOsp.  Cicero's  Orations.  Intended  for  students  who  have  had  two 
years  of  high  school  Latin;  also  open  to  teachers  of  high  school  Latin. 
Two  Catilinarian  Orations  will  be  read,  also  the  speech  for  Pompey's 
Commission.  Study  of  forms,  syntax,  subject-matter,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  historical  setting.     (2y2)  Miss  Cauthorn. 

20sm.  Virgil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  Latin. 
Study  of  Virgil's  life,  place  in  literature;  attention  will  be  given  to  sub- 
ject-matter, forms,  syntax,  and  careful  reading  of  Latin  verse.  Special 
conferences  arranged  for  teachers  of  Latin  in  high  schools.  (2l/2) 
Mr 

50sp.    Latin  Prose  Composition.    Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in 
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Latin;  also  open  to  students  who  are  planning  to  teach.  (1)  Miss  Can- 
thorn. 

50sm.     Latin  Prose  Composition.  Same  as  50sp.    (1)  Mr 

85sp  and  sm.  Horace.  Selections  from  the  works.  Prerequisite, 
courses  20  and  30,  or  equivalent.     (2^)  Mr 

103sp  and  sm.  Cicero's  Letters.  Reading  of  selected  letters  from 
the  correspondence  of  Cicero.      (2^)   Miss  Cauthorn;  Mr 

220sp  and  sm.  Seminary.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers.  Com- 
parative literary  study  of  epic  poetry ;  structure  and  versification ;  an- 
tiquities and  topography.     (4)     Mr.  Miller. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Latin  see  under  Education,  course  190sm.) 


LAW 

lOOsm.  Contracts.  Mutual  assent;  consideration;  contracts  under 
seal;  beneficiaries  of  contracts.     (4)     Law.    Mr.  Clark. 

105sp.  Property  I.  Personal  Property.  Distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property;  suits  for  recovery  of  personal  property;  acquisition  of 
rights  without  concurrence  of  former  owner;  transfer  of  rights  in  per- 
sonal property;  possession,  including  bailment  and  finding.  (3)  Law. 
Mr.  Parks. 

107sp.  Criminal  Law.  Jurisdiction;  the  criminal  act,  complete  and 
incomplete ;  criminal  intent,  actual  and  constructive ;  insanity ;  intoxication ; 
duress,  and  mistake  of  fact  or  law;  justification;  parties  in  crime;  crimes 
against  the  person ;  against  property.     (4)     Law.    Mr.  Sears. 

132sp.  Insurance.  Fire;  marine;  life;  mutual  benefit;  accident  and 
fidelity  and  guaranty;  formation,  construction  and  terms  of  contract; 
standard  policies;  warranties  and  representations;  waiver,  estoppel;  sub- 
rogation; insurance  agents.     (3)     Law.    Mr.  McBaine. 

138sp.  Mortgages.  Form  of  legal  mortgage;  title  and  lien  theory; 
substance  and  elements  of  mortgage;  position  of  the  mortgagee  and 
mortgagor;  transfer  of  the  mortaged  interest  by  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee; competition  for  the  mortage,  priority,  marshalling.  (3)  Law. 
Mr.  Parks. 

LIBRARY  METHODS 

101  sm.  Library  Methods  for  Teachers.  This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  library  methods  to 
care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  includes  the  equipment  and  admin- 
istration of  school  libraries,  etc.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  (1) 
Ed.    Miss  Dunlap. 
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MATHEMATICS 

2A  sp  and  sm.  College  Algebra.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in 
mathematics.     {2]/2)     Arts.     Mr.   Westfall;  Mr 

2Tsp  and  sm.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in 
algebra  for  entrance.     (2l/2)     Arts.    Mr.  Duncan;  Mr.  Allen. 

4sp  and  sm.  Analytic  Geometry.  Prerequisite,  course  2  or  3.  (5) 
Arts.    Mr.  Duncan;  Mr.  Allen. 

5sp  and  sm.  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  course  2,  3,  or  4. 
(3)     Arts.     Mr.  Hedrick;  Mr 

6sp  and  sm.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  course  5.  (3)  Arts. 
Mr.  Westfall;  Mr :... 

lOOsp  and  sm.  Second  Calculus.  This  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  Mathematics.     (3)     Arts.    Mr.  Hedrick;  Mr.  Ingold. 

140sm.     Synoptic  Course.     (3)     Arts.    Mr 

200sp  and  sm.  Seminar.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Hedrick  and 
Mr.  Westfall;  Mr and  Mr.  Ingold. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  see  Education  192sm.) 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

See  Engineering  Drawing. 

MEDICINE 

See  Preventive  Medicine  and  Pathology.  Ti 

MUSIC 

6sm.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.  No  previous 
knowledge  is  necessary.     (1)     Ed.  and  Arts.    Mr.  Pommer. 

131sm.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  Notation,  ear-training, 
dictation,  sight-reading,  tone-production,  care  and  development  of  the 
child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  and  practical  teaching.  (2y2)  Ed. 
Mr.  Pommer. 

140sm.  Practical  Chorus  Conducting.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  fitting  themselves  for  supervisorship  of  music,  or  who  intend  devoting 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  high  schools. 
(2^)  Mr.  Pommer. 

PATHOLOGY 

205sp.  Research.  A  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required 
and  one  of  French  is  recommended.    Mr.  Dolley. 


Dolley. 
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206sp.     Pathological   Physiology.     An   experimental   course.     Mr. 


PHILOSOPHY 


lsp.  Elementary  Logic.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  The 
formal  principles  of  deduction  and  induction,  with  special  attention  to  the 
criticism  of  arguments  and  the  detection  of  fallacies.  (3)  Arts.  Mr. 
Sabine. 

105sp.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Prerequite,  sophomore 
standing.     (2l/2)     Arts.    Mr.  Sabine. 

230sp.  Seminary.  Subject  to  be  determined.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Sabine. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

lsp.     Required  Freshman  Course  eor  Men. 

3sp.    Required  Freshman  Course  for  Women. 

4sp.  Required  Sophomore  Course  for  Women.  Four  periods  each 
week  in  athletics,  gymnastics,  dancing  and  games.  These  courses  are  de- 
signed to  promote  health  and  physical  efficiency,  improve  carriage,  and 
establish  the  habit  of  exercise,  (%)  Arts.  Mr.  Meanwell,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr 
Simpson,  Miss  Gath,  Miss  Mumford. 

5sp  and  sm.    Recreational  Athletics  for  Men. 

6sp  and  sm.  Recreational  Athletics  for  Women.  A  general 
course  for  recreation,  health  and  personal  efficiency.  Four  periods  oi 
exercise  a  week  in  gymnastics,  athletics  or  sports  such  as  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  etc.,  as  selected.  Group  competition  for  both  men  and  women. 
(%)  Arts.  Mr.  Meanwell,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Simpson,  Miss  Gath,  Miss 
Mumford,  Miss  Dulaney.    4  to  6  daily. 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  expect  to  teach  or  direct  in  physical  education. 

lOlsp.  Physical  Examinations  and  Anthropometry.  Methods  of 
examination  for  the  detection  of  physical  defects;  application  of  correc- 
tive exercises;  measurements  and  efficiency  tests;  treatment  of  injuries. 
Prerquisites :  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     (3)  Ed.    Mr.  Meanwell. 

103sp  and  103sm.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  History,  theory  and 
practice  of  track,  baseball,  basketball,  and  football.  (3)  Ed.  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Simpson. 

105sp  and  sm.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games.  A  practical  course 
in  free-hand  and  apparatus  exercises,  plays  and  games  for  use  in  elemen- 
tary schools.     (1)   Ed.     Miss  Dulaney. 

106sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Folk  Dancing  for  Women.  Singing 
games  and  elementary  folk  dancing  suitable  for  use  in  classroom,  gymna- 
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sium  or  playground.  More  advanced  dancing  suitable  for  exhibitions, 
pageant,  etc.     (1)     Ed.     Miss  Dulaney. 

107sp.  Athletics  and  Games  for  Girls.  Track  athletics,  field 
hockey,  basketball,  baseball,  and  simpler  games  suitable  for  use  in  schools 
and  playground.     (2)     Ed.     Miss  Gath,  Miss  Mumford. 

108sp.  Peays  and  Games.  Games  of  low  organization,  "stunts," 
etc.,  suitable  for  playground  and  elementary  school  work,  and  for  recrea- 
tive work  in  general.     (1)  Ed.    Miss  Gath. 

109sp.    Advanced  Foek  Dancing  for  Women.     (2)  Ed.    Miss  Gath. 

HOsp  and  sm.  Boy  Scout  Work.  A  course  designed  for  the  train- 
ing of  scout  masters  and  executives.     (1)     Ed.    Mr.  Johnson. 

PHYSICS 

Ism.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physics.  Special  emphasis  is  put  on  mechanics 
and  heat,  with  some  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  and  certain  se- 
lected topics  from  the  other  divisions  of  physics.  (5)  Arts.  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy. 

2sp.  Elementary  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Courses  1 
and  2  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner,  the  entire  field  of  physics.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  electricity  and  magnetism  and  light.  (3)  Arts. 
Mr.  Abernathy. 

3sp.  General  Physics.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Mechanics,  heat 
and  sound.     (5)     Arts.     Mr.  Reese. 

4sm.  General  Physics.  Prerequisite,  course  3sp.  Electricity,  mag- 
netism and  light.     (5)  Arts.    Mr.  Stewart. 

20sp  and  sm.  General  Laboratory  Physics.  A  continuation  of  the 
laboratory  work  of  courses  1,  3.  or  4.  Students  must  receive  special  per- 
mission from  the  department  before  entering  this  course.  (1)  or  (2) 
Arts.    Mr.  Abernathy. 

HOsp.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite,  a  year  of  college 
physics.  No  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of  calculus  is  desirable  but 
not  absolutely  necessary.     (3)   Arts.    Mr.  Reese. 

112sm.  Heat.  Prerequisite,  a  year  of  college  physics.  No  laboratory 
work.     (3)    Arts.     Mr.  Stewart. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Physics  see  Education  193sm.) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

Courses  1  and  5  may  be  elected  by  sophomores  and  juniors.  Seniors 
electing  these  courses  will  receive  reduced  credit.  Course  1,  or  an 
equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  who  wish  to  elect  other  courses 
in  political  science  and  public  law,  except  course  5. 
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Ism.  American  Federal  Government.  Organization  and  activities 
of  the  American  national  government.  (2^4)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.  Mr. 
Journey. 

5sm.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  Lectures  and  readings 
on  present  international  relations  and  current  problems  of  world  politics. 
(2K)     Arts  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Shepard. 

104sm.  European  Governments.  Constitutional  organization  and 
practical  workings  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.  (2l/2)  Arts 
and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Shepard. 

106sm.  Municipal  Government.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.     (2)     Arts  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Journey. 

107sp.  Party  Government.  A  study  of  the  theory,  organization, 
methods  of  action  and  functions  of  political  parties,  especially  in  the 
United  States.     (2)     Arts  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Journey. 

112sp.  Federal  Administration.  A  study  of  public  administration 
as  practiced  in  the  departments,  commissions  and  bureaus  under  the 
President.     (2)     Arts  and  B.  P.  A.    Mr.  Journey. 

222sp  and  223sm.  Seminary.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Journey: 
Mr.  Shepard. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY 

lsp  and  sm.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Deals  with  poultry 
house  construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing,  marketing,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  more  common  breeds.  (3)  Mr.  Hervey;  Mr. 
Kempster. 

2sm.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Feeding  and  general  care; 
common  diseases  of  poultry;  incubating,  brooding,  and  the  handling  of 
farm  poultry.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Kempster. 

106sp.  Incubating  and  Brooding  Practice.  Must  be  preceded  by 
or  accompany  course  2.  The  student  actually  performs  all  operations  in 
the  hatching  and  rearing  of  chickens  and  keeps  accurate  records  (3)  Ag. 
Mr.  Hervey. 

204sm.  Research.  Advanced  studies  of  special  phases  of  poultry 
production.  Opportunity  is  offered  students  interested  in  this  line  for 
original  investigation.  In  some  cases  they  will  assist  in  experimental 
work  being  conducted  by  the  department  of  poultry  husbandry.  Mr. 
Kempster. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Ism.  Preventive  Medicine.  A  presentation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  public  and  personal  hygiene  in  the  application  of  preventive 
measures  against  disease.     It  includes  occupational  diseases,  the  school 
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environment,  drug  addiction,  food  sanitation,  child  hygiene,  economics  of 
disease  and  social  insurance.     (2)   Arts.    Mr.  Ravenel. 

2sm.  Practical  Hygiene.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  series 
of  simple  experiments  that  can  be  carried  out  with  home-made  apparatus 
largely,  demonstrating  the  principles  on  which  modern  hygiene  is  found- 
ed..    (1)  Arts.    Mr.  Ravenel. 

203s.  Conduct  oe  Public  Health  Laboratories.  Elective,  prerequi- 
sites, courses  102  and  201.  In  the  month  of  June  and  again  in  the  month 
of  July  there  will  be  a  very  short  course  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  County  Health  Officers  in  Missouri.  The  dates  upon 
which  these  two  courses  will  be  given  and  announcement  of  the  program 
for  each  week  will  be  issued  about  April  1,  1920.  Mr.  Ravenel;  Mr.  Me- 
lt urney. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

See  Experimental  Psychology  and  Educational  Psychology,  the  latter 
under  Education. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

lsp.     Elementary  French.     (5)     Arts.     Miss  Stewart. 

Ism.     Elementary  French.     (2j/2)     Arts.    Miss  Stewart. 

2sp.     Intermediate  French.     (5)     Arts.    Miss  Stewart. 

2sm.    Intermediate  French.     (2l/2)     Arts.    Miss  Stewart. 

3sp.     Advanced  French.     (2l/2)     Arts.     Mr.  Murray. 

lOlsp.  French  Phonetics.     (1)     Arts.    Mr.  Murray. 

103sm.  Advanced  French.  Second  half  of  the  course.  (2l/2)  Arts. 
Mr 

104sp.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  (3)  Arts.  Mr. 
Murray. 

105sm.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  104sp  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  others  only  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor.     (2l/2)     Arts.    Mr 

109sp.  French  Novel.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  (3)  Arts. 
Mr.  Murray. 

HOsm.     French  Literature.     (1/4)     Arts.    Mr.  

212sp  and  213sm.     Seminary  in   French   Literature.     (2-3)     Mr. 


Spanish 
30sp.    Elementary  Spanish.     (5)  Mr.  Burner. 

30sm.     Elementary  Spanish.     (2^)   Arts.    Mr 

31sp  and  sm.    Intermediate  Spanish.    (2l/2)  Arts.    Mr. 
132sm.    Advanced  Spanish.     (2J/2)  Arts.    Mr 
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RURAL  ECONOMICS 

See  Farm  Management. 

SOCIOLOGY 

No  course  in  sociology  is  open  to  freshmen.  In  general,  History  I, 
or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  for  entrance  to  all  courses  in  sociology. 

Ism.  General  Sociology.  (Especially  designed  for  teachers.)  An 
introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  life  and  its  problems  of 
origin,  development,  organization,  and  control.  (5)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A. 
Mr.  Melvin. 

11  Ism.  Criminology.  The  causes  of  criminality,  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  (2x/2)  Arts  and  B.  P.  A.  Mr. 
Taylor. 

115sm.  Rural  Sociology.  The  social  conditions  of  rural  life  and 
their  improvement.     (2l/2)     Arts,  B.  P.  A.,  Ag.    Mr.  Taylor. 

222sm.  Methods  of  Social  Research.  A  study  of  methods  of  social 
investigation  and  social  measurement,  including  the  social  survey  and 
social  statistics.     (1)     Arts,  B.  P.  A.,  Ag.    Mr.  Taylor. 

SOILS 

Ism.  Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Fertility.  Required.  Prerequisites, 
chemistry  4  or  6  and  25.  Agricultural  chemistry  1  must  precede  or 
accompany  this  course.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils  and 
their  relations  to  soil  management.     (5)  Ag.    Mr.  Albrecht. 

2sm.  Soil  Management.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  The  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  soil  physics  and  soil  fertility  to  the  field 
management  of  soils,  including  tillage  operations,  rotations,  manuring, 
liming,  and  fertilizing  for  Missouri  conditions.     (3)      Ag.     Mr.  Miller. 

lOlsp.  Advanced  Soil  Fertility.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  An  ad- 
vanced course  dealing  primarily  with  soil  fertility.  Laboratory  exercises 
may  include  work  on  soils  from  the  home  farms  of  students.  One  lecture, 
two  laboratory  periods.     (3)     Ag.    Mr.  Albrecht. 

108sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Assigned  problems  in  soil  phys- 
ics, fertility,  or  biology  in  connection  with  certain  experiment  station 
projects,  or  problems  chosen  by  the  student  with  approval.  Hours  by 
arrangement.     (2-5)  Ag.    Mr.  Miller;  Mr.  Albrecht. 

207sp  and  sm.    Research.    Special  investigations  in  soils.    Mr.  Miller. 

SPANISH 

See  Romance  Languages. 
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VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

104sp.    Stock  Farm  Sanitation.     (3)     Mr.  .. 
209s.    Research. 


ZOOLOGY 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Zoology.  Designed  to  present  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  zoological  science.     (5)  Arts,  Ag.    Mr.  Curtis;  Mr.  Whitney. 

2sm.  Theory  of  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  The  purpose  is 
to  introduce  the  student  to  the  subject  and  to  point  out  the  general 
application  of  evolutionary  doctrine  in  biological  science  and  in  other 
fields.     (2)  Arts.    Mr.  Whitney. 

101  sp.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Designed  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  vertebrate  embryology.     (3)     Arts.     Mr.  Lefevre. 

104sp.  Genetics  and  Evolution.  Lectures  dealing  with  the  experi- 
mental study  of  gentetics  and  its  relation  to  problems  of  organic  evolu- 
tion.    (2)     Arts.    Mr.  Lefevre. 

202sp  and  sm.    Research.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

212sp  and  sm.    Seminary.     (1) 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 


All  communications  regarding  entrance  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  who  has 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  admission  to  any  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  High  School  subjects  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  are  designated  in  terms  of  "units,"  a  unit  being 
the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  periods  a  week  for  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks,  four  units  constituting  a  year's  work. 

College  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  designated 
in  terms  of  "hours,"  an  hour  being  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued 
one  period  a  week  for  one  term,  fifteen  hours  constituting  a  term's  work. 

Fifteen   units,   the   equivalent  of   a   four  years'  high   school   course, 
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are  required  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  to  the  following  Colleges 
and  Schools : 

College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
College  of  Agriculture. 
School  of  Engineering. 

For  entrance  to  the  School  of  Law,  the  requirements  are  thirty  hours 
of  college  credit  in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school. 
This  requirement  will  be  increased  to  sixty  hours  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  in  1921. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of   (1)  a  four  years'  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent   (2)    the  first  four  terms'  work  or  sixty  hours'  credit 
(exclusive   of    physical   education   and   military   science)    in   the   College 
of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent  is 
required  for  admission  to  the  following  schools: 
School  of  Education. 
School  of  Journalism. 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  are 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  year's  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  four  terms'  work  or  60  hours'  credit  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri  or  its 
equivalent.  This  credit  must  include  German  or  French,  8  hours ;  gen- 
eral zoology,  8  hours ;  general  physics,  8  hours ;  inorganic  chemistry,  8 
hours;  organic  chemistry,  5  hours;  general  bacteriology,  3  hours. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  or  universities  are  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School. 

Entrance  Examinations:  All  persons  desiring  to  take  the  entrance 
examinations  should  first  write  to  the  Registrar,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  stating  the  name  of  the  College  or  School  which  they 
desire  to  enter.  They  will  receive  notification  from  the  Registrar  regard- 
ing the  matter 

Admission  by  Certificate  :  A  person  who  wishes  to  offer  credits  in 
place  of  the  entrance  examination  in  any  subject  should  have  them 
certified  to  by  the  proper  official  of  the  school  in  which  the  credits  were 
made.  Blank  forms  for  such  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the  Regis- 
trar. These  certificates  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  him  that 
the  candidate  may  be  notified  that  his  credits  are  approved  or  that  he  will 
be  required  to  take  entrance  examinations  in  the  respective  subjects. 

The  University  will  admit  without  examination  such  graduates  of  an 
accredited  school  as  offer  proper  credentials  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College  or  School  which 
they  desire  to  enter. 
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Admission  of  Special  Students:  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
experience  and  maturity  tend  to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  lack 
of  scholastic  attainments,  persons  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  are  more  than  21  years  old  will  be  admitted  to  the  University 
as  special  students,  without  passing  the  regular  examinations  required  for 
entrance,  provided  they  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  pursue  profitably  all 
the  subjects  selected  by  them.  Special  students  cannot  become  candidates 
for  degrees  until  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  ot  the 
college  or  school  in  which  the  degree  is  offered. 


TUITION,  FEES,  AND  DEPOSITS 


Tuition  :  Tuition  is  free  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  to  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Studens  who  are  non-resi- 
dents of  the  state,  excepting  those  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
graduate  work  only,  are  each  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  for  each 
term.  With  the  exception  above  noted,  no  one  may  claim  exemption 
from  the  non-resident  fee  who  has  not  resided  in  this  state  at  least  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  when  he  presents  himself  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University ;  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  students 
whose  parents  move  to  Missouri  and  become  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
state. 

Library,  Hospital,  and  Incidental  Fee:  All  students  in  the  Spring- 
Summer  Term,  except  those  specially  exempt  by  rules  of  the  Curators, 
are  required  to  pay  a  library,  hospital,  and  incidental  fee  of  $15  for  the 
term  or  any  part  thereof.  A  student  who  pays  the  fee  for  the  first  half 
of  the  term  will  not  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  for  the  second 
half  of  the  term. 

Students  who  are  permitted  to  carry  work  leading  to  three  hours' 
credit  or  less  for  a  half-term  or  six  hours  or  less  for  the  entire  term 
will  be  admitted  on  payment  of  an  incidental  fee  of  $7.50  a  term.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  rule,  courses  taken  as  a  hearer  will  be  counted  in 
making  up  the  three  hours.  Such  students  are  entitled  to  free  consulta- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  Student  Health  Service,  but  not  to  other  hos- 
pital privileges  without  the  payment  of  hospital  fees. 
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Fee  for  Diploma  or  Certificates  :  A  diploma  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid 
for  each  degree  and  life  certificate  to  teach  taken  in  the  University.  The 
fee  for  other  certificates  is  $1  each. 

Refund  of  Fees  :  The  library,  hospital  and  incidental  fee  will  not 
be  refunded  except  that  a  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University 
within  a  week  after  paying  the  fee  may  have  one-third  of  the  amount 
returned,  provided  he  has  not  received  hospital  care. 

The  laboratory  fee  is  not  refunded;  the  laboratory  deposit  may  be 
refunded  in  whole  or  in  part  according  to  the  amount  of  laboratory 
material   and   equipment  used  by  the  student. 

Departmental  Fees  and  Deposits:  In  all  departments  where  the 
equipment  is  exposed  to  depreciation,  due  to  its  being  used  by  the  student 
for  purposes  of  receiving  instruction,  or  where  material  of  any  description 
is  furnished  by  the  department  and  consumed  by  the  student,  departmental 
fees  and  deposits  are  collected  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : 

A  fixed  charge,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $1,  is  made  for 
the  individual  courses  in  the  laboratories  and  for  other  courses  in  which 
material  or  apparatus  is  used  as  described  above.  This  fixed  charge 
or  fee  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used  and  wear  of  instru- 
ments as  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  particular  laboratory  and 
course. 

In  some  cases  a  deposit  is  required  of  each  student  taking  a  course 
to  insure  against  loss  of  or  damage  to  University  property.  At  the 
close  of  the  course  the  remainder  of  any  deposit,  after  payment  of  all 
charges,  will  be  refunded  to  the  student,  provided  it  be  called  for  within 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  the  course  was  taken. 
If  not  called  for  within  that  time  the  amount  will  be  credited  to  the 
department  in  which  the  deposit  was  made. 

Extra  charges  for  breakage,  etc.,  may  be  made  in  ca*e  the  loss  *i 
the  University  is  not  covered  by  the  deposit.  When  damage  or  loss  Is 
suffered  which  cannot  be  traced  to  some  individual  student  or  students, 
it  is  assessed  against  the  deposits  of  the  students  using  the  laboratory 
at  the  time  of  the  damage  or  loss. 

The  laboratory  charges  for  the  Spring-Summer  Term  are  listed 
below.  In  all  cases,  the  charges  given  are  for  one  course.  The  charges 
must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  charges 
without  notice. 
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agricultural  chemistry 


Catalog 
Number 
of  course 

Title  of  Course 

Fee 

Deposit 

Agricultural    Analysis    

Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis: 

$  8.00 

3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
2.00 

$2.00 

lOlsp 

212sp 

Four    hours'    credit 

Five    hours'     credit 

AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEERING 


2sp 

4sp  or  sm 
104sm 


Farm    Machinery    and    Farm    Motors. 

Construction     Methods 

Farm    Shop    Work 


$3.50 
3.00 
3.00 


ART,    THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF 


2sp  and  sm.  .  .  . 

4sp 

lOsm 

105sp 

106sm 

108sp  and  109sm 
121sp 

203sm 

205sp 


Introduction    to    Art. 

Representation      , 

Theory    of    Design 
Pictorial     Composition, 

Painting      

Tone      

Life 

2  hours 

3  hours 

4  hours 

5  hours 

Problems    of    Design .  . 
Problems    of    Form... 


ASTRONOMY 


BOTANY 


1  sp  or  sm . . 
3sp  or  sm. . 

lOlsp 

113sp  or  sm 
204sp  or  sm 


General     Botany 

General     Bacteriology 

Taxonomy    &    Echology 

Special    Problems — for    each    credit    hour 
Research — for  each  credit  hour 


$1.00 
2.00 
2.00 


CHEMISTRY 


1  sp  or  sm .  . . 
2sp  or  sm.  . , 
15sp  or  sm.  , 

25sp 

27sp  or  sm.  , 

HOsp 

113sm 

121sp  or  sm. 
122sp  or  sm, 

131sm 

27 lap  or  sm. 


Elementary    Inorganic    Chemistry, 

Inorganic    Chemistry 

Elementary    Organic    Chemistry... 

Analytical     Chemistry 

Qualitative     Analysis 

Organic     Chemistry 

Organic     Preparation 

Quantitative     Chemistry    Analysis. 
Quantitative     Chemistry    Analysis. 

Physical      Chemistry 

Research      


$  6.00 

2.00 

3.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

see  note 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

see  note 

$4.00 

2.66 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 
see  note 

6.00 

6.00 

4.00 
see  note 


NOTE: — Chemistry    courses    113sm    and    27lsp    or    sm    with    one    hour   laboratory 
work  ffre  $3.00  dep.  $2.00  for  each  additional  hour,  fee  $1.00  dep.  $1.00. 
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civil  engineering 


economics 
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Catalog 
Number 
of  course 

Title  of   Course 

Fee 

Deposit 

102sp 

Elementary     Surveying 

$  3.00 

$2.00 

I7sm 

117sm 

102sp 

102sm 

150sp  and  sm. 

157sp 

158sm 

lsp. . . 
2sp . . . 
3sp. . . 

107sm. 

2sp  or  sm, 

109sm 

202sm 

Ism 

113sp 

1  sm 


Elementary     Accounting. 
Advanced   Accounting    .  . 


$   1.00 
1.00 


EDUCATION 


Educational     Psychology 

Educational     Psychology 

Theory  and  Observation  of  Teaching.... 

Practice     Teaching* 

•This  fee  is  for  either  course  or  for 
both   courses. 


$  1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 


Elementary     Entomology. 

Beekeeping     

Research      


$   1.00 


ENGINEERING   DRAWING 

$  1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

$1.00 

2sp 

Engineering   Drawing    II 

1.00 

1.00 

ENGLISH 

107sm 

$  2.00 

ENTOMOLOGY 

$0.50 

1.00 

Will  depend 

upon  nature 

of  the  work 


EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY 


Perception     and     Behavior. 


$   1.50 


$0.50 


FARM     MANAGEMENT 


Farm     Administration 


$   1.00 


FTELD    CROPS 


Field     Cr 


$  3.00 
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geology 


Catalog 
Number 
of  course 

Title  of  Course 

Fee 

Deposit 

lsp 

105sm 

Principles  of  Geology 

Field  Course 

$   1.00 
$15.00 

I  sp  or  sm . . , 

I I  sp  or  sm . . 
52sp  or  sm.  , 
55sp  or  sm.  , 

HOsm 

115sp  or  sm. 

120sm 

145sp  or  sm. 

150sp.. 

I5lsm 

205 sp  or  sm. 


HOME   ECONOMICS 


Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.... 

Food     Problems 

Selection    and    Construction    of    Clothi 

Millinery     

House    Planning    and    Furnishing 

Household     Management 

Foods    and    Nutrition 

Dress     Design 

The     Clothing     Problem 

Advanced     Clothing 

Research    in    Food    Preparation 


5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 


$2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


1.50 
2.50 
2.50 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


1  sp  or  sm .  . 

3sm 

4s  or  4sm.  . 
5sp  or  sm.  . 
50sp  or  sm. 

lOlsp 

106sm 

119sp 

120sm 

121sm 

130sp  or  sm 


Woodwork      

Pattern    Making    

Machine    Work 

Tools     and     Materials 

Elementary    Art    Craft 

Advanced    Art    Craft 

Art     Metal 

Handwork    for    Rural    Schools 

Primary     Handwork     

Handwork  for    Intermediate   Grades. 
Furniture     Construction 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


$2.50 
2.50 
3.50 

V.50 
1.50 
4.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 


JOURNALISM 

One  fee  of  $2.00  for  each  half  term  f  or    any    or    all    courses    except    in    the    fol- 
lowing  courses  where    an   additional   fee   is    charged    as    indicated. 

147sp    or    148sm.  . 
142sp  or  143sm.  . 

$  4.00 
$  4.00 

Advanced    Newspaper    Illustration 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

$1.50   fee   to   all   men   and   to   all   women   taking  one   or  more  courses  in  this   de- 
partment.     The    number   of   courses   taken   is  immaterial. 

PHYSICS 

1  sm 

2sp 

3sp 

4sm 

20sp  or  sm. 


Klementary    Physics     

ivlementary     Physics 

General     Physics 

General    Physics 

General    Laboratory    Physics- 
hour     credit 


-for    each 


5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 


POULTRY    HUSBANDRY 


1  sp    or    sin 

2sm 

106sp 


Klementary     Poultry     Raising , 

Elementary     Poultry     Raising 

Incubating    and    Brooding    Practice. 


$2.00 
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Catalog 
Number 
of  course 

Title  of   Course 

Fee 

Deposit 

1  sm 

$  3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 

$5.00 
5  00 

lOlsp 

108sp 

207s 

Special    Problems 

Soil   Research — for   each   credit   hour.... 

5.00 
3.00 

1  sp  or  sm .  . . 

lOlsp 

202sp  or  sm. 


General     Zoology 

Embryology    of    Vertebrates. 
Research    (see  note)    


5.00 
4.00 
2.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


NOTE) — The  minimum  fee   is  $2.00;   for  each    additional   credit   hours   over   one,    fee 
$1.00 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Albert    Ross    Hill,    A.    B.,    Ph.    D.,    LL.    D.,    President,    Professor    of    Educational 

Psychology. 
John   CarlETon  Jones,   A.   B.,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   LL.  D.,   Vice-President,   Dean   of   the 

Faculty  of  Arts  and   Science,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frederick  Blackmar  Mumford,  B.  S.,  M.   S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Dean 

of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  Director  of  the  Agricultural    Experiment   Station. 
Isidor  Eoeb,  B.   S.,   M.   S.,  EL.  B.,   Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Political   Science  and  Pub- 
lic Law,  Dean  of  the   Faculty  of  Business  and  Public  Administration. 
Jesse   Harliaman   Coursault,   A.   B.,  A.    M.,   Ph.    D.,   Professor   of   the   History   and 

Philosophy  of  Education,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
Elmer  James   McCaustland,    C.    E.,    M.    C.    E.,   Professor   of    Sanitary   Engineering, 

Dean    of   the    Faculty    of    Engineering,    Director    of    the    Engineering    Experiment 

Station. 
Walter  Miller,  A.   M.,  LL.   D.,   Professor  of  Latin  and  of  the   Teaching  of  Latin, 

Dean   of  the  Graduate   Faculty. 
Walter  Williams,  LL-  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  Dean 

of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism. 
James  Patterson   McBaine,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
Guy  Lincoln  Noyes,   M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Department  of   Clinical   Medicine  and 

Surgery,   Dean   of  the   Faculty   of   Medicine,    Superintendent  of   Parker   Memorial 

Hospital. 
Hermann    Benjamin    AlmsTEdt,    B.    L.,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Germanic   Languages 

and  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 
John   Sites  AnkEnEy,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Robert   Horace  Baker,  A.   B.,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Director  of 

the    Laws    Observatory. 
Edwin   Bayer  Branson,   A.  B.,  A.    M.,   Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Sidney  Calvert,  B.  Sc,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
George  Luther  Clark,  A.  B.,  LL-  B.,  S.  J.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Winterton  Conway  Curtis,  A.  B.,  A.   M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and   of  the 

Teaching   of   Zoology. 
Joseph    DolivEr    Ellief,    A.    B.,    A.    M.,    Professor    of    High    School    Administration, 

High  School  Visitor. 
William  Carlyle  Etheridge,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Field  Crops. 
Arthur  Henry  Rolph   Fairchild,  A.  B.,  A.   M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Victor  Ray  Gardner,  B.   S.,  M.   S.   A.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
Leonard  Haseman,  A.   B.,  A.    M.,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Entomology,   Entomologist  to 

the   Agricultural    Experiment   Station,    Chief   Inspector   of   Nurseries. 
Earle   Raymond   Hedrick,   A.   B.,   A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of   Mathematics  and   o£ 

the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hoffman,  B.  L-,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
Oliver  Ray  Johnson,  B.   S.   in  Agr.,  A.   M.,  Professor  of  Farm   Management. 
Harry  LavErnE  Kempster,   B.    S.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 
George  Lefevre,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Emil  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  B.   S.  in  E.   E-,  E.   E.,   B.   S.   in  A.   E.,  A.   E.,  Professor 

of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
William  Gwathmey  Manly,  A.   M.,  Professor  of   Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  LEE  Martin,  A.   B.,  Professor  of  Theory  and   Practice   of  Journalism. 
Walti.r    Ernest    MeanwKll,    M.    D.,    Dr.    P.    H.,    Professor    of    Physical    Education, 

Director  of   Gymnasiums  and   Athletics. 
liSUtm    Fjnli-y    Miller,   B.    S.   in   Agr.,   M.    S.   A.,   Professor  of   Soils. 
Chahli.s   RoBSK*    Moijlton,  B.   S.  in  Ch.  E.,  M.    S.   in  Agr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry. 
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James  Lewis  Parks.  A.  B.,  LL-  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

John  Pickard,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  His- 
tory of  Art,   Curator   of   the    Museums  of   Art  and   Classical  Archaeology. 

William  Henry  Pommer,  Professor  of   Music. 

Arthur  Chester  Ragsdale,   B.    S.   in   Agr.,   Professor  of   Dairy   Husbandry. 

Mazvck  Porcher  Ravenel,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Bacteriology  and  Preven- 
tive  Medicine,   Director  of  Public   Health   Laboratories. 

William  Jacob  Robbins,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

George  Holland  Sabine,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Herman  Schlundt,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  and  ot 
the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 

Robert  Washington   Selvidge,  B.   S.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

Theodore  Edward  Sexauer,  B.  S.  A.,  B.  S.  in  Agr.  Ed.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Walter  James  Shepard,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

Louise  Stanley,  B.  S.,  B.   Ed.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Frank  Fletcher  Stephens,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.   M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  of  the  Teaching 
of  Physics. 

Frederick  Monroe  Tisdel,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  of 
the  Teaching  of   History. 

Edwin  A.  Trowbridge,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Jonas  Viles,  A.  B.,  A.   M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Luther  Abraham  Weaver,   B.    S.   in  Agr.,   Professor   of   Animal   Husbandry. 

David  Day  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  Director  of  University  Ex- 
tension. 

Walter   Scott  Williams,  C.   E-,  Professor   of  Topographic  Engineering. 

William  Albert  Albrecht,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor  of    Soils. 

Arthur  Chester  Dahlberg,   B.    S.,   M.   S.,   Associate   Professor  of  Dairy   Husbandry. 

Roy  Monroe  Green,  B.   S.  in  Agr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Farm  Management. 

Eva  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Adviser  of  Women. 

Robert  Joseph  Kerner,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

John  Wesley  Marden,  B.   S.,  M.  S.,  D.   Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Chester  Murray,  Ph.   B.,   Ph.   D.,  Associate   Professor  of   Romance  Languages. 

Mervin  Gordon  Neale,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Adminis 
tration. 

Guy  Doric  Newton,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Machine   Design. 

Robert  Lee  Ramsay,  A.   B.,  Ph.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Herbert  Meredith  Reese,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

DR  Scott,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Carl  Cleveland  Taylor,  A.   B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Howard  Cromwell  Taylor,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Associate  Professor 
of  Educational  Psychology. 

Wilhelmus  David  Allen  Westfall,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics. 

Jesse  Erwin  Wrench,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  European   History. 

Frederick  Charles  Bradford,  B.   S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Samuel  Tilden  Bratton,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Geography. 

Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Louis  Ingold,  A.  B.,  A.   M.,  Ph.   D.,  Assistant   Professor  of   Mathematics. 

Rockwell  Cresap  Journey,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Municipal  Reference  Librarian. 

Willis  Edgar  Maneval,  Ph.  B.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Robert  Stanley  Mann,  B.  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Maurice  Goldsmith   Mehl,  B.    S.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
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Henry  H.  Mecker,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  School 
Supervision. 

Bessie  May  Naylor,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,   M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Julius  John  Oppenheimer,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  School 
Supervision. 

Joseph  T.  Rosa,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Kenneth  Craddock  Sears,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Herbert  Warren   Smith,   B.   S.   in   J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising. 

Caroline  Taylor  Stewart,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages. 

Knowles  Clark  Sullivan,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology, 
Deputy  Nursery  Inspector. 

Percy  Ford  Swindle,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor  of   Experimental    Psychology. 

Lewis  Grover  Abernathy,   B.   S.,   M.    S.,  Instructor   in  Physics. 

Elbert  Frank  Allen,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Dorothy  Livingston   Arnold,   Instructor  in  Home   Economics. 

Mabel  Mary  Brown,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Willis  Judson   Burner,   A.   B.,   A.   M.,   Instructor  in   Spanish. 

Florence  Beatrice  Caton,  B.   S.  in   H.   E.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Emma  Cauthorn,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Donald  Walter  Chittenden,  B.   S.   in  Agr.,  Instructor   in  Animal   Husbandry. 

Robert  Merrill  DewEy,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  English  and  in  the  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Archer  Donald  Douglas,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Mary  Violette  Dover,  A.    B.,   M.    Sc.   Ph.   D.,   Instructor  in   Chemistry. 

Finis  O.  Duncan,   B.   S.,   Instructor  in    Mathematics. 

Helen  D.   GaTh,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Kathryn   Allen  Han  kins,  A.   B.,  B.   S.,  A.   M.,  Instructor  in   School   Supervision. 

George  Washington   Hervey,  B.   S.,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Mack  Marquis  Jones,  B.   S.   in  E.  E.,   Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Mrs.   Maud  S.   Mann,   Instructor  in   Home   Economics. 

Bbuce  LEE  Melvin,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.   M.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Ray  E.   Miller,   B.    S.   in  Agr.,   Instructor   in   Agricultural    Education. 

RowEna   Schmidt,   B.    S.   in    Ed.,   Instructor  in   Home   Economics. 

Laura   Searcy,  A.   B.,  A.   M.,   Instructor  in   School    Supervision. 

Lewis  John  StadlER,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Field  Crops. 

Lorraine  Steer,  B.   S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Home   Economics. 

Mrs.  Lois  Lhamon  Watkins,  A.   B.,  A.   M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Ralph  K.  Watkins,   B.   S.   in  Ed.,   A.   M.,  Instructor  in   School   Supervision. 

Gladys  Wheat,  Instructor  in  Theory  and   Practice  of  Art. 

William  Franklin  Bower,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  University  High 
School. 

Ruth  Dulaney,  Assistant  in  Physical   Education  for  Women. 

Fannie  Dunlap,  Ph.  B.,  B.  L.   S.,  Instructor   in  Library   Methods. 

Mary  McFarlanE  Fisher,  Assistant  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Marie  Belle  Fowler,  Assistant  in   School   Supervision  and  Teacher  in  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.   J.   KirkbridE   FyFER,   Principal  of   University   Elementary   School. 

Lev   Ellen    Gilliam,    Supervising   Teacher   in   University   High    School. 

Ruth  Keith,  Teacher  in  University  Elementary  School. 

Dorothy  Mumford,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  Assistant  in   Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Edgar  A.   MuenCh,   B.   S.   in   Ed.,   Supervising  Teacher  in   University  High   School. 

Mathe  Murphy,  Teacher   of  Commercial   Subjects,   University   High   School. 

Kuzabeth  Price,  B.   S.  in  Ed.,  Teacher  in  University  Elementary   School. 

Victor    RandEL,,    Supervising   Teacher    of   Industrial   Arts,    University    High    School. 

Margaret   Sinclair,  Teacher  in   University  Elementary  School. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

Spring- Summer  Term,  1920 

1.  Courses  to  Be  Given.  This  schedule  contains  only  courses 
shown  in  the  description  of  courses  authorized  by  the  faculties.  These 
courses  will  be  given  as  announced  except  when  changes  are  author- 
ized by  the  faculties.  Any  change  in  an  hour  or  room  must  be  au- 
thorized by  the  University  Committee  on  Schedule. 

2.  Credit.  For  most  courses  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  is 
given  in  parenthesis  following  the  name  of  the  course.  In  some  few 
courses  the  amount  of  credit  is  variable,  and  is  fixed  in  each  case  in 
consultation  with  the  teacher. 

3.  Course  Numbers.  Courses  given  during  the  first  eight 
weeks,  or  spring  half  of  the  term,  only,  are  designated  by  an  Arabic 
numeral  with  the  letters  sp  attached,  as  lsp;  those  given  the  second 
eight  weeks,  or  summer  half  of  the  term,  only,  by  an  Arabic  numeral 
with  the  letters  sm  attached,  as  2  sm.  A  course  running  through  both 
periods  of  eight  weeks  is  designated  by  an  Arabic  numeral  with  the 
letter  s  attached,  as  Is.  A  course  given  in  each  of  the  periods  is  marked 
sp  and  sm. 

4.  Hours  to  Be  Arranged.  Where  no  definite  hours  are  stated 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  class  must  be  selected  by  the  teacher, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Schedule,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  term.  The  hours  thus  arranged  then  form  an  integral 
part  of  this  schedule. 

5.  Buildings  and  Rooms.  The  buildings  are  indicated  by  ab- 
breviations, as  follows: 

Ac. — Academic  Hall  Hort. — Horticulture 

Agr. — Agriculture  Lib. — Library 

Biol.— Biology  L.  S.  P.— Live  Stock  Pavilion 

Chem. — Chemistry  M.  A. — Manual  Arts 

Com. — Commerce  Med. — Medicine 

Eng. — Engineering  Phys. — Physics 

F.  Mach.— Farm  Machinery  Poul.— Poultry 

Building  Gym. — Rothwell   Gymnasium 

Geol. — Geology  Sch. — Schweitzer 

G.  H.  B.— Gorden  Hotel  Building  Sw.— Switzler  Hall 
H.  S.— High  School  Vet.— Veterinary 

The  room  number  follows  the  abbreviation. 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
lsp  Agricultural    Analysis    (3) 

2sp  Food    Analysis    (3) 

lOlsp  Advanced  Agricultural 

Analysis    (3,    4,    5) 

202sp  Seminary     (1) 

1  TTh 

3  T  2  F 

Arrange 

4  MW 
Arrange 

8  MTWTh 

1-  3  MWF 

2-  3  TTh 

1-  3  MTWTh 

Arrange 

Sch.  109 
Sch.  21 

300 
301 

Sch.   109 

Arrange 

1-  3  MW 
10-12  MTWTh 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEERING 
2sp  Farm  Machinery  and  Farm 

Motors     (3) 

4sp  Construction    Methods    (2) 
5sm  Rural     Sanitation     (2) .... 

102s  Special     Problems 

104sm  Farm   Shop  Work   (3)  ... 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Ism  Types  and  Market  Class- 
es of  Livestock   (3) 

3sp  Livestock   Judging    (3)  . . . 
lOOsp  Animal    Nutrition    (3)  ... 
lOOsm  Animal     Nutrition     (3)... 

lOlsm  Animal    Breeding    (3) 

105sm  Pork    Production    (2) 

F.  Mach. 
F.  Mach. 
F.   Mach. 
F.   Mach. 
F.  Mach. 

L.  S.  P. 
L.  S.  P. 
Agr.  200 
Hort.   11 
Agr.  200 
Agr.  200 

311 
313 

11   MTWTh 
Arrange 

if *D  and  S 
8  D  and   S 

10  D  and  S 

7  MTWTh 
Arrange 
Arrange 
Arrange 
Arrange 

8  MWFS 
2  TTh 

7  MWFS, 

11  D  and  S 
2  MWFS 

11   D  and  S 

8  TTh 
7  TTh 

2  MFWS 

9  TTh 
11  W 

9  MWF 

10  TTh 
10-12M 

Arrange 

Arrange 
Arrange 

9  and  1 1  D 

315 

1-  4  MTWTh 

7-  9  D  and  S 
8-10  D  and  S 

320 
325 

207s  Animal     Breeding 

Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 
Ac.  319 

Ac.  319 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  CLASSICAL 
and  ART,  HISTORY  of 
lsp  History   of   French  Paint- 
ing    (2) 

2sp  and  4sm  Mythology   (1).. 
7sm  History  of   American 

Painting     (2) 

107sm  History  of  Greek  Art   (3) 

HOsp  Roman    Life     (2) 

11  lsp  History  of   Renaissance 

Painting     (3) 

113sp  Masterpieces     (1) 

H5sm  Masterpieces     (1) 

118sm  Topography    and    Monu- 
ments of  Rome    (2) 

212s  Seminary     

ART,  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF 
2sp  and  sm  Introduction  to 

Art     (2%) 

4sp  Representation      (2%)  .... 
10sm  Design     (2%) 

330 

331 

336 

8-10  MWF 
10-12  MTThF 
8-10  TTh 

10-12  MWF 
10-12  TWThF 

Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 

Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 

Phys.   106 

340 
342 
347 

105sp  Pictorial  Composition 

(2%)       

106sm  Painting     (3) 

108sp  and    109sm    Tone    (2-3)  .. 

121  sp  Life     (2V2) 

203sm  Problems   of   Design    (2-3) 

205sp  Problems   of   Form    (2-3) 

ASTRONOMY 

lsp  Descriptive  Astronomy  (5) 
104sp  Practical     Astronomy     (3) 

10-12  D 
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Course 


BOTANY 

lsp  and  sm  General  Botany  (5) 
3sp  and  sm  General  Bacteriol- 
ogy    (3) 

lOlsp  Taxonomy  and  Ecology  (3) 
113sp    and    sm    Special    Problems 

204sp  and    sm    Research 

Prerequisites:   For — 
3:  General  Botany  or  General 
Zoology  and  General  Inor- 
ganic  Chemistry    

CHEMISTRY 

lsp  and  sm  Elementary  Inor- 
ganic   Chemistry     (5).... 

2sp  and  sm  Inorganic 

Chemistry     (3) 

I5sp  and    sm    Elementary    Or- 
ganic   Chemistry    (3)  .... 

25sp  Analytical    Chemistry    (5) 

27sp  and  sm  Qualitative  Anal- 
ysis    (3) 

HOsp  Organic     Chemistry     (5).. 

113sm  Organic    Synthesis    (3)  .. 
121sp  and  sm  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis    (5) 

122sp  and  sm  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis    (5) 

131sm  Physical     Chemistry     (5).. 

260sp  and    sm    Seminary    (1)  ... 

271sp  and    sm    Research 

Prerequisites: 
Course  2:  Course  1  or  1 
year     of     High     School 
Chemistry. 

Courses  IS  and  25:  either 
course  1  or  2. 
Course  27:  preceded  by  or 
accompanied  by  course  2. 
*An    additional    conference 
period   of    1    hour   per   week 
will    be   arranged    in    courses    lsp 
and  sm,  and  2sp  and  sm. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

102sp   Elementary  Surveying  (3) 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Ism  Elementary    Dairying    (3) 
206s  Research    in    Dairy    Hus- 
bandry       

211s  Investigation    in    Dairy 

Manufactures     


Sec. 


Lect. 


9  D 
1  WF 
8  WF 


9  D 

9  D 

11   DandS* 

9  MTThF 

10  MTh 


11  D  and  S 
11  D  and  S 
11  T 

10  TF 


10  WS 
8  D  and  S 
Arrange 


9  MWFS 
Arrange 
Arrange 


Lab. 


10-12  D 

1-  3   MTTh 

2-  3  VVF 
8-10MTTh  9WF 


2-  4  D* 
10-12  D# 


2-  4  TTh 
10-12  TWFS 
2-  4  MTYVTh 

2-  4  MWF 

1-  4  TTh 
9-11   TWThF 

2-  4  TWThF 
1:00-4:00  D 

10-12  MWThS 
1:30-4  D 

10-12  MWThS 
1:30-4  D 
1-  4  MWF 
9-12  S 


Arrange 


9-12  D 
1-  4  D 


9-11   TTh 


Room 


Biol.  106 
Biol.  106 
Biol.   106 


Sch.  202 
Sch.  202 


Sch.  202 


Chem.  105 
Chem.   102 


Chem.  202 

Chem.  105 
Chem.  105 
Chem.   105 

Chem.   105 


Chem.  105 
Chem.   105 


Sw.  A 
Sw.  A 


Dairy  3 
Dairy  3 
Dairy  3 
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


economics  and 

commerce 

Ism  General    Economics    (3V6) 
I7sm  Elementary  Accounting 

(2%)      

106sp  Transportation     (1%) 

ll5sp  Public    Revenues    (3).... 
124sp  Foreign  Exchange  and 

Trade    (iy2)    

214sp  and    sm    Seminarq 

EDUCATION 

Educational  Psychology 

102sp  and  sm  Educational  Psy- 
chology    (3) 

llOsm  Psychology  of  Learning 

(3)      

112sm  Abnormal   and   Defective 
Children   (1)    

212sm  Seminary   in    Educational 
Psychology      

History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation 

118sm  History  of  Education  in 
Ancient  and    Medieval 
Times    (2)     

119sm  History  of  Education  in 
Modern    Times    (2).. 

125sm  Principles  of   Education 
(2%)      

220sm  Seminary  in   History  of 

Education    

226sm  Seminary  in  Philosophy 

of    Education     

230sm  Philosophy   of   Education 
(2)      

Educational  Administration 

131  sm     School  Economy   (2).... 

132sm  School  Administration 

(2%)      

133sm  High   School    Administra- 
tion    (2) 

134sm  Organization   and   Admin- 
istration of  Vocational 
Education     (2) 

137sm  Educational    Statistics 

(2%) 

23 Ism  Seminary  in  High  School 
Administration     

235sm   Seminary  in  Educational 
Administration     

236sm  School  Surveys  and  In- 
vestigations in  Education- 
al  Administration    (2)  . . . 

School  Supervision 

146sp  Child  Life  and  Kinder- 
garten   Curricula    (2)  .... 

147sp    Kindergarten    Materials 
(2)      

I50sp  and   tm  Theory  and  Ob- 
servation of  Teaching  (3) 

I54sm  Elementary  Education 

(2%)      


5D   11  MW 
9  MWF 


9  MWF 
8  D  and  S 


9  TThS 
Arrange 


D 
D 

TTh 

Arrange 

MTWTh 
MTWTh 
D 
Arrange 


MTWTh 
MTWTh 
D 
MTWTh 

MTWTh 
D 

Arrange 
Arrange 

9  MTWTh 


MW 
TTh 
D 
D 


9-11   TTh 


Arrange 
Arrange 


Arrange 


9  D 

10  D 


Arrange 


Com.  103 

Com.  103- 

205 

Com.  103 

Com.  103 

Com.  103 


Ac.  404 
Ac.  408 
Ac.  408 


Ac.  130 
Ac.  130 
Ac.  130 


Ac.  114 
Ac.  130 
Ac.  114 
Ac.  114 

Ac.  114 
Ac.  110 


Ac.  317 

El.  School 
El.  School 
H.  S. 
H.  S. 
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Course 

Sec. 

IvECT. 

L,AB. 

Room 

Card 

I57sp  and    158sm    Practice 

Teaching       

257so  and  258sm  Experimental 

Arrange 

Arrange 
Arrange 

H.  S. 

162sp  General    Science   in    Pub- 
lic   Schools    (2) 

11   MTWTh 
10  D 

H.  S. 
H.   S. 

H.  S. 
H.  S. 

Agr.   114 
Agr.   114 

25 Ism  School  Supervision — Edu- 
cational Measurements 
(2%)      

257sp    and  2S8sm  Experimental 
Studies     

Arrange 

263sm  Public  School  Curriculum 
(2)      

8  MTWTh 
Arrange 

8  MTWTh 

9  MTWTh 

265sp  and  sm  Seminary  in 

School     Supervision 

Methods  in  Agriculture 
166  sp  and  sm   Methods  of 

Teaching  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture.     (Plant   Hus- 
bandry)       (2) 

167sp  and  sm  Methods  of 

Teaching  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture.     (Animal  Hus- 
bandry)       (2) 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Vocational  Education 
(see  Education  course 
134sm,  under  Educational 
Administration)      

Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Agriculture    (see   Educa- 
tion course   157sp  and 
158sm  under   School   Su- 
pervision)       

Arrange 

171sp  and  sm  Special  Prob- 
lems    (1) 

266sp  and    267sm    Seminary.  .  . . 

3  MTWTh 

8  MTWTh 

9  MTWTh 
2  D 

Arrange 

7  MTWTh 

8  MTWTb 

Ac.   114 
Ac.  20 
Ac.   110 
Ac.  20 

Methods  in  Home  Economics 
I72sm  Teaching  of  Applied  Art 

173sm  Teaching  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence    (2)     

174sp  Teaching  Vocational 

Home    Economics    (2)  ... 
174sm  Teaching   Vocational 

Home    Economics    (2)  ... 

175sp  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration  of  Vocational 
Home  Economics.   (Special 
4    weeks'   course) 

Arrange 
Arrange 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Vocational  Education 
(see  Education  course 
134sm,  under  Educational 
Administration)       

Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational 

Home  Economics   (see   Ed- 
ucation course   157sp  and 
158sm,  under  School  Su- 
pervision)       

Methods  in  Industrial  Education 
176sm  Teaching  Shopwork  in 

Vocational    Schools    (2)  .  . 

M.  A. 
M.  A. 

I77sm  Teaching  Related  Subjects 
in    Vocational    Schools  (2) 
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


Card 


180sm  Administration  and  Teach- 
ing of  Manual  Arts  (3)  .  . 

279sm   Seminary     

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Vocational  Education 
(see   Education  course 
134sm,  under  Educational 
Administration)     

Methods  in  Other  Subjects 

181sm  Teaching  of  Art   (2) 

183sm  Teaching  of  Chemistry  (2) 
185sm  Teaching   of   English    (2) 
186sm  Teaching  of  Geography  (2) 
189sm  Teaching   of   History    (2) 
190sm  Teaching   of   Latin    (2)... 
192sm  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

(2)     

193sm  Teaching   of   Physics    (2). 
197sm  Administration   of  Art 

Education     (1)     

199sm  Supervision  and  Criticism 
of  Elementary  Handwork 

(2)      

281  sp  Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of     Art     in     Secondary 
Schools   and    Colleges    (2) 

ENGINEERING  DRAWING 
lsp    Engineering   Drawing    (2) 
2sp    Engineering   Drawing    (2) 
3sp  Engineering    Drawing    (2) 

ENGLISH 

lsp  and  sm  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position    (3) 

2sp  and  sm  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position    (3) 

4sp  English  Life  and  Litera- 
ture    (2) 

50sm  Narration  and  Descrip- 
tion    (iy2) 

75sm  Public   Speaking    (2) 

lOlsp  Advanced   Composition.... 
107sm  Dramatic  Interpretation 

(2)      

119sm  The  English  Language 

(3)      

133sm  English    for    Teachers    (2) 

135sp  Shakespeare      (3) 

136sm  Shakespeare     (3) 

145sp  Milton     (iy2) 

161sm  The    Novel    (3) 

167sm  Late  Victorian  and  Recent 
Literature     (iy2) 

178sp  Recent  and  Current  Lit- 
erature    (3) 

219sm  Literary     Criticism 

235sp  Elizabethan     Drama 

250sm  The    English    Epic 

267sp   Tennyson     


10  D  and   S 

Arrange 


Arrange 
2  MTWTh 
9  MTWTh 
9  MTWTh 
11  MTWTh 
11   MTWTh 

11   MTWTh 


Arrange 

10   MTWTh 

Arrange 


8  D  and  S 
11  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

10  D  and  S 

10  MTWTh 

8  MWF 

8  MTWTh 
Arrange 

11  WF 

9  D  and  S 


9  D  and  S 

8  D  and   S 

10  MWF 

11  D  and  S 

9  MWF 

11  D  and  S 
Arrange 
Arrange 
Arrange 
Arrange 


Arrange 


10-12  D  and  S 

10-12  D  and  S 

1-  4  MTWTh 


10-12  TTh 


Arrange 


M.  A. 


Sch.   202 
Ac.  220 
Geol.   205 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  220 

Eng.  203 


G.   H.  B.  30 


Sw.  300 
Sw.  300 
Sw.  300 


Ac.  202 
Ac.  202 


Ac.  202 
Ac.  202 


Ac.  Audit. 


Ac.  205 
Ac.  Audit. 


Ac.  Audit. 
Ac.  214 


Ac.  214 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  214 
Ac.  214 

Ac.  205 

Ac.  214 
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


ENTOMOLOGY 

2sp  and  sm  Elementary  Ento- 
mology  (3)    

109sm  Beekeeping     

lllsp  Insects   of   Field   Crops... 
113sp  Insects  of  Orchard  and 

Truck    Crops    

202sm  Research      


EXPERIMENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Ism  Perception  and  Behavior 

(5)      


150sm  Thinking     (1) 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

lOlsp  Rural  Organization  and 

Marketing     (3) 

105sp  Farm    Accounts     (3) 

HOsp  Farm    Organization     (3).. 

112sp  Farm  Management  Sur- 
vey  Methods    (2) 

113sp  Farm    Administration    (2) 

FIELD  CROPS 

Ism  Field    Crops    (5)     

2sm  Field    Crop    Management 

(2)      

104sp  Field   Crop  Improvement 

(3)      

107sp  and    sm    Special    Problems 
203sp  and   sm   Research    

Prerequisite: 

For   2,   course    1 

GEOLOGY 

lsp  Geology     (5)      

105sm  Summer  Field   Trip    (8).. 


204sp  Seminar     (4) 

220sp  Research      

Geography 

6sp  General  College  Geogra- 
phy    (3) 

102sm  Advanced  Physiography 

(2)      

112sp  Geography  of  Europe 

(2%)      

113sm  Graphic  Geography  (2) 
2l5sp  and  sm  Seminar  (2)... 
230  sp  and  sm  Research    (2-4)  . 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
lsp  and  sm  Beginning  Ger- 
man   (5)    

2sp  and  sm,  Reading  Syntax 
and    Composition     (2%)  . 
104sp  and  sm,   Masterpieces 

(1%)      


3  MTThF 
Arrange 
Arrange 

Arrange 
Arrange 


8MWF3D 
8MWF3D 
8  MWF  3D 
10  TTh 


10  D  and  S 
3  D  and  S 

11  D  and  S 

9  MTWTh 
2  MW 


9  D 

2  MTWTh 

3  D  and  S 
Arrange 
Arrange 


8  and  10  D 
Given  in  the 
field 
Arrange 


GREEK 

lsp  Elementary    Greek    (2%) 


9  D 

10  MTWTh 

11  D 

2-  4  TTh 
Arrange 
Arrange 


10-12  D 
9  D 
2  MWF 

9  D 


3  WF 
Arrange 
Arrange 

Arrange 
Arrange 


8-10  TTh 
1-  3  WF 
1-  3  TTh 


2-  4  TTh 


10-12  D 


Hort.  15 
Hort.  15 
Hort.   15 

Hort.  15 
Hort.   15 


Ac.  404 
Ac.  404 
Ac.   404 

Ac.  404 


Hort.  11 
Agr.  200 
Sch.  21 

Agr.  200 
Agr.   114 


Hort.  11 
Hort.  11 
Agr.   114 


Geol.   205 


Geol.  205 
Geol.  205 


Geol.  205 
Geol.  205 


Ac.  310 
Ac.  311 
Ac.  311 

Ac.  201 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

10sp  Greek  for.  Science  Stu- 
dents   (1) 

2  TTh 

8  TWThF 

10  MTWTh 

11  D 

8  and  2  D 
7  D 

10  and  3  D 

9  D 

7  D 

8  and  2  D 

8  D 

9  MTWTh 
10  MTWTh 

10  MTWTh 

7  MTWTh 

Arrange 

11  MTWTh 

8  MTWTh 

Arrange 
Arrange 

8  D 
11   MW 

3  MTWTh 

2  D 

3  MWF 
1  D 

Ac.  201 
Ac.  201 
Ac.  201 

Ac.  201 

Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  310 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  305 
Ac.  305 

Ac.   314 
Ac.  314 

531 

109sp  Greek     Mythology     (2)... 

llOsp  Greek    Life     (2) 

112sp  Greek  Literature  in  Eng- 
lish   Translation    (2^) . . . 

HISTORY 

lsp    European    (5)     

Ism  Modern    (2%)     

4sp    Ancient    (5)     

4sm  Ancient     (2^) 

540 
542 

544 

546 

7sm  English    (2y2) 

8sp    American    (5)     

548 
550 
555 

Il5sp  Recent    European    (2) .  .    . 

H5sm  Recent   European    (2) 

180sp  American  Industrial  and 
Social     (2) 

195sm  Recent  U    S.   (2) 

205sm  Problems  of  the  Near 

East    (2)     

207sp  British    Empire    (2) 

208sm  Recent  English    (2) 

210s  Seminary  Research  (1) 

or     (2) 

Ac.  317 

225sm  Missouri  and  Middle 

Western    Seminary    (2)  . . 

9-11  D 
10-12  TTh 

8-11   D 
1-  4  MWF 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

lsp  and  sm  Selection  and 

Preparation    of    Food    (5) 
lisp  and    sm  Food  Problems  (2) 
52sp  and  sm  Selection  and 

Construction  of  Clothing 

(4)      

*55sp    and  sm    Millinery   (2)    . . . 
60sp  and  sm  Home  Nursing 

(2)      

G.  H.  B. 
G.  H.  B. 

G.  H.  B. 
G.  H.  B. 

Ac.   130 
Ac.   130 
G.  H.  B. 

Prac.House 
Sch.  21 

G.  H.  B. 
G.  H.  B. 
G.  H.  B. 

560 
562 

565 
56S 

570 

lOlsp  House    Sanitation    (2%).. 

HOsm  House     Furnishing     (2^) 
115sp  and  sm  Household  Man- 
agement    (3) 

120sm  Foods   and    Nutrition    (5) 
*145  sp  and  sm  Dress  Design 

(2%)      

10-12  D 

Arrange 
2-  4  D 

1-  3  D 
8-12  D 
8-12  D 

Arrange 

Arrange 

Arrange 

1-  3  TTh  " 
1-  4  TTh 
8-12  S 

I50sp  Clothing    Problems     (5).. 

151sm  Advanced    Clothing     (5).. 

205sp    and  sm  Research  in  Food 

Preparation     

8  D  and  S 

9  MTWTh 
10  MW 

7  D  and  S 

220sp  and  sm  Research  in  Nu- 

*2l5sp  and  sm  Supervision  of 

Household    Management.. 

(*May  be  taken  last  four 
weeks  for  half  credit.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Ism  General     Horticulture     (3) 
3sm  Vegetable     Gardening     (3) 

114sm  Fruit    Handling     (3) 

H5sm  Evolution   of   Cultivated 
Plants     (3) 

Hort.  8 
Hort.  8 
Hort.  8 

Hort.  8 

580 
582 
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Course 


Sec. 


Lect. 


Lab. 


Room 


118sm  Special     Problems 

120sm  Marketing  Vegetable  Crops 
(3)      

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

lsp  and    sm    Woodwork    (3).. 
3sm  Pattern  Making  and 

Woodturning     (2)     

4sp  and    sm  Machine  Work  (3) 

5sm  Tools   and    Materials 

50sp  Elementary  Art   Craft 

(2%)      

50sm  Elementary  Art  Craft 

(2%)      

lOlsp  Advanced  Art  Craft 

(2V4)      

106sp  and  sm  Art  Metal   (3)... 
119sp  Handwork   for   Rural 

Schools     (2%)      

120sm  Handwork  for  Primary 

Grades     (2%) 

121sm  Handwork   for  Interme- 
diate   Grades    (2%) 

130sp  and   sm    Furniture   Con- 
struction   (2)    


JOURNALISM 
lOOsp  History  and  Principles  of 

Journalism      (3) 

lOlsm  History  and  Principles  of 

Journalism      (3) 

103ep  The    News    (3) 

104sp    and  sm  Reporting  1    (1%) 
105sp    and  sm  Copy  Reading  1 

(1%)    

106sp  The    Editorial    (3) 

107sp  Newspaper  Direction   (1) 

(2)  (3) 

108sp  and  sm  Reporting  II  (1%) 
H5sp  and  sm  Principles  of  Ad- 
vertising    (3)     

116sp  and  sm  Writing  of  Ad- 
vertising    (3) 

118sp  and  sm   Salesmanship  of 
Advertising     (1%) 

120sp  and  sm  Reporting  III 

(1%)      

124sp  Advertising    Design    (3).. 
125sm  Journalism  for  Teachers 

(3)      

126sp  and  sm  Copy  Reading  II 

(1%)      

128sp  and  sm  Copy  Reading  III 

(1%)      

133sm  The  Country  Newspaper 
(3)      

142sp  Newspaper  Illustration 

(2%)      

143sm  Newspaper  Illustration 

(2%)      

147sp  Advanced  Newspaper  Il- 
lustration   (2y2)    

148sm  Advanced  Newspaper  Il- 
lustration   (2%)     


Arrange 
10  TTh 

Arrange 
Arrange 


9  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 
8  D  and  S 


10  D  and  S 


8  D  and  S 


8  D  and  S 


10  D  and  S 


1-  4  MWF 


8-10  D  and  S 


8-10  D  and  S 
Arrange 

2-  4  D 

8-10  D 

2-  4  D 

10-12  D  and  S 

10-12  D 

10-12  D 

1-  3  D 

8-10  D 


Arrange 
10  D  and  S 


Arrange 
Arrange 


9  D  and  S 

Arrange 

Arrange 
Arrange 


Arrange 
Arrange 


8-10  D 
8-10  D 
8-10  D 
8-10  D 


Hort.  8 


M.  A. 


M.  A. 
M.  A. 


G.  H.  B.  15 

G.  H.  B.  15 

G.  H.  B.  16 
M.  A. 

G.  H  B.  15 

G.  H.  B.  33 

G.  H.  B.  33 

M.  A. 

Sw.  100 

Sw.  100 
Sw.  100 


Sw.  100 


Sw.  A 


Sw.  100 


Sw  A 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
Ac.  409 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

LATIN 

lOsp  Cicero,   Orations   (2%)  .  . 
20sm  Virgil,    Aeneid    (2%) .... 

10  D 

10  D 

11  TTh 
Arrange 

9  D 
9  D 
8  D. 

8  D 

Arrange 

8  D    3  MWF 

9  D  and  S 
8D  11  MWF 

9  D  and   S 
11  D  and  S 

3  TTh 

9  D 

10  D 

8  and  2  D 

9  D  and  S 

8  D  and  S 

11  D 

10  D 
2  D 

Arrange 

9  MW 

11  D 
10  D 

Ac.  220 
Ac.  201 
Ac.  220 

590- 
592 

594 

SOsm  Prose    Composition     (1).. 

596 

85sp  Horace,     Selections     (2%) 

Ac.  220 
Ac.  201 
Ac.  220 
Ac.  201 

Ac.  201 

Law 
Law 
Law 
Law 
Law 

Lib.   9 

Eng.  209 

Eng.  202 

Eng.  202 

Eng.  203 

Eng.  209 
Eng.  203 
Eng.  203 
Eng.  209 

597 

85sm  Horace,    Selections     (2%) 

59& 

103sp  Cicero,     Letters     (2%)... 

103sm  Cicero,    Letters    (2V2) 

220sp    and   sm    Seminary    (3)    ... 

LAW 

lOOsm  Contracts    (4)     

105sp    Personal     Property     I     (3) 

107sp    Criminal    Law     (4)     

132sp    Insurance     (3)     

138sp    Mortgages     (3)     ..." 

LIBRARY  METHODS 

lOlsm   (1)      

mathematics 

2Asp  and   sm  College  Algebra 
(2%)      

630- 

2Tsp  and   sm  Trigonometry 

(2%) 

4sp  and  sm  Analytic  Geometry 
(5)      

632- 
634 

5sp  and  sm  Differential  Cal- 
culus    (3) 

636 

6sp  and  sm  Integral  Calculus 
(3)      

638 

lOOsp   Second    Calculus    (3) 

140sm  Synoptic    Course     (3) .... 
200sp  and    sm    Seminar 

MUSIC 

6sm  Appreciation     (1) 

13 Ism  Elementary  Public  School 
Music     (2%) 

140sm  Practical  Chorus  Conduct- 
ing    (2%) 

Ac.   324 
Ac.  324 
Ac.  324 

700 

Arrange 
8-12  TTh 

PATHOLOGY 

206sp  Pathological  Physiology 

(2)      

PHILOSOPHY 

lsp   Elementary    Logic    (3)... 
105sp  History  of  Modern  Phil- 

Med.  23 

Ac.  301 
Ac.  312 

8  D  and  S 

9  D 
Arrange 

710 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

lsp    Required  Freshmen 

Course    for    Men    (V2)  •  •  •  > 

3sp    Required   Freshmen 

Course    for    Women     (%) 

4sp    Required    Sophomore 

Course    for    Women     (*A) 

5sp    and  sm  Recreational  Ath- 
letics   for    Men    (V?) 

4  times  a  week 
4  times  a  week 
4  times  a  week 
4  times  a  week 

Gym. 
Gym. 
Gym. 
Gym. 

715 

716 

717 

718 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card 

6sp    and  sm  Recreational  Ath- 
letics for   Women    (%)... 

4  times  a  week 

Gym. 

719 

lOlsp    Physical  Examinations 

and    Anthropometry     (3). 

10  D  and  S 

11  D  and  S 

103sp    and  sm  Track  and  Field 
Athletics     (3) 

105sp    and  sm  School  Gymnas- 

10  MTWTh 

11  D 

106sp    and  sm  Elementary  Folk 
Dancing   for    Women    (1) 

107sp    Athletics  and  Games  for 
Girls     (2) 

9  MTWTh 

108sp    Plays  and   Games   (1) 

109sp    Advanced  Folk  Dancing 

11   MTWTh 
1  D 

HOsp    and  sm  Boy  Scout  Work 
(1)     

Arrange 

8  D  and  S 
11   MWFS 

8  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

11   D 

8  D 

9  D 

10  MTThF 

10  MTThF 

11  MTThF 
Arrange 

10  D  and  S 

11  D  and  S 

2  M 

Arrange 

9  TTh 
10  MTThF 

Arrange 
8  and  10  D 

Phys.   107 
Phys.  216 
Phys.   107 
Phys.  216 

Phys.   100 
Phys.  216 

Phys.   216 

Phys.   108 
Phys.   108 

Com.   105 

Com.   105 

Com.   105 
Com.   103 
Com.   103 

Com.   105 

PHYSICS 

Ism  Elementary  Physics   (5).. 

2sp  Elementary   Physics   (3).. 

3sp  and  4sm  General  Physics 
(5)       

720 

1-  3  MTWTh 
10-12  TTh 

724 
726 

20sp  and  sm  General  Labora- 
tory   (1)    or    (2) 

HOsp  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism    (3) 

1-  3  MTWTh 
1-  3  MTWTh 

728 

112sm  Heat     (3) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
PUBLIC  LAW 
Ism  American  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    (2y2) 

5sm  Contemporary  Interna- 
tional   Politics    (2Y2) 

780 
781 

104sm  European  Governments 

(2%)     

106sm  Municipal  Government   (2) 
107sp  Party     Government     (2).. 
112sp  Federal  Administration 

(2)      

222sp  and  223sm   Seminary 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

try    Raising    (3) 

2sm  Elementary  Poultry 

Raising     (3) 

106sp  Incubating  and  Brooding 
Practice     (3) 

Poultry 
Poultry 
Poultry 

784 

785 

Arrange 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 
2sm  Practical    Hygiene     (1)... 
Ism  Preventive    Medicine    (2) 

203s      Conduct  of  Public  Health 
Laboratories     (1) 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
French 

Eng.  206 
Eng.  206 

362 

360 

Ac.   110 

790 

60 
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Course 


Ism  Elementary  French  (2%) 
2sp  Intermediate  French  (5) 
2sm  Intermediate  French  (2%) 
3sp  and  103sm  Advanced 

French     (2y2) 

lOlsp  French  Phonetics   (1)    ... 
104sp  Elementary  French  Com- 
position and  Conversation 

(3)      

105sm  Advanced  French  Com- 
position and  Conversation 

(2%)    

109sp  French   Novel    (3) 

HOsm  French    Literature    (iy2). 
212sp  and  213sm  Seminary  in 

French    Literature    (2-3) 
Spanish 
30sp  Elementary    Course    (5).. 
30sm  Elementary    Course    (2%) 
31sp  and  sm  Intermediate 

Course     (2%) 

132sm  Advanced    Course    (2%) . 

SOCIOLOGY 

Ism  General    Sociology    (5)... 

lllsm  Criminology     (2%) 

H5sm  Rural    Sociology    (2%)... 
222sm  Methods  of  Social  Investi- 
gation and   Research   (1). 

SOILS 

Ism  Soil  Physics  and  Fertility 

(5)    

2sm  Soil    Management    (3) 

lOlsp    Advanced  Soil  Fertility 

(3)    ... 

108sp    and  sm  Special  Problems 

(2-5)    

207sp    and   sm   Soil   Research... 

Prerequisites: 

For  Courses  1   Chem. 

1  and  25.     For  Course  2, 

Course  1. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
104sp  Stock    Farm  Sanitation  (3) 


209s  Research 


ZOOLOGY 

lsp  General    Zoology    (5) 

Ism  General    Zoology     (5) 

2sm  Theory    of    Evolution     (2) 
101  sp  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates    (3) 


104sp  Genetics  and  Evolution 
(2)      

202sp  and     sm     Research 

212sp  and  sm  Seminary  (1). 
Note:  Course  1  is  pre- 
requisite to  2. 


SEC 


Ill 
II 


Lect. 


8  D 

9  and  11  D 
9  D 

11  D 

9  D  and  S 

9  D 

8  D  and  S 

8  MWF 

Arrange 

9  and  2  D 
9  D 

10  D 

11  D 

10  and  3  D 

8  D 

9  D 

10  TTh 


9  D  and  S 
11   D  and  S 

Arrange 

Arrange 
Arrange 


3  MW 
Arrange 

1  D 
9  D 

8  MTThF 
10-12  W 

9  MTThF 


Lab. 


Room 


1-  3  MTWTh 


1-  3  MTWTh 

Arrange 

2-  4  D 
10-12  D 

10-12  MTThF 


Ac.  220 
Ac.  314 
Ac.  310 

Ac.  305 


Ac.  310 


Ac. 

314 

Ac. 

310 

Ac. 

310 

Ac. 

301 

Ac. 

314 

Ac. 

319 

Ac. 

201 

Ac. 

301 

Ac. 

301 

Ac. 

301 

Ac.  312 


Agr.  200 
Agr.  200 


Vet.  200 

202 

Vet.  207 


Biol.  112 
113 

Biol.  112 
113 

Biol.   116 

Biol.  112 
219 

Biol.   116 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Spring-Summer  Term,  1921 


CALENDAR 

April  28 Thursday,   registration 

April  28 Thursday,  7:30  p.  m.,  opening  convocation 

April  29 Friday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  begins 

June  21 Tuesday,  first  half  of  term  ends 

June  22 Wednesday,  second  half  of  term  begins 

July  4 Monday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  holiday 

August  17 Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  spring-summer  term  ends 


GENERAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  Spring- Summer  Term  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  key- 
stone of  the  state's  educational  system,  is  carefully  planned  to  provide 
the  utmost  in  possibilities  of  convenience  for  those  who  plan  to  attend. 
This  "good  weather"  third  of  the  University's  year  really  consists  of 
three  sessions  in  one: 

(a)  April  28  to  August  17  —  sixteen  weeks. 

(b)  April  28   to  June  21  —  eight  weeks. 

(c)  June  22   to   August   17  —  eight  weeks. 

Students  are  permitted  to  attend  the  entire  term  or  either  half. 
Credit  may  normally  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  a  week — sixteen 
hours  for  the  full  term  or  eight  hours  for  either  half.  Thus  either 
eight-week  period  provides  opportunities  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
old-fashioned  summer  session,  while  the  sixteen-week  period  offers  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  work  as  either  of  the  two  other  sixteen- 
week  periods  of  the  University  year — the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

In  fact,  under  the  three-term  calendar  of  the  University,  which  now 
is  functioning  successfully,  the  work  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  is 
equal  in  length  and  in  every  other  way  to  that  of  the  fall  and  winter 
terms.  The  teaching  force  is  not  one  recruited  just  for  the  summer; 
it   is   practically   the    same    group   that    teaches   in    the    fall   and   win- 
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ter  terms.  Vacations  are  taken  by  teachers  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter terms,  under  the  three-term  plan,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
are  taken  in  the  summer.  This  means  that  the  spring  and  summer 
student  gets  the  same  quality  of  instruction  as  the  fall  and  winter  stu- 
dent. Two  spring-summer  terms  at  the  University  will  give  a  student 
just  as  much  education,  just  as  much  credit,  as  one  fall  and  one  winter 
term. 

WHAT  THE  THREE-TERM  CALENDAR  MEANS 

In  addition  to  the  special  attractions  for  teachers  offered  by  the 
Spring-Summer  Term,  the  successful  operation  of  the  three-term  cal- 
endar at  the  University  of  Missouri  has  given  all  students  the  following 
definite  advantages : 

(1)  An  efficient  educational  machine,  functioning  at  full  capacity 
the  entire  year ;  no  starts  and  stops ;  no  idle  depreciation. 

(2)  A  Christmas  vacation  between  terms,  instead  of  within  a  term. 

(3)  A  commencement  in  April,  indicating  the  close  of  a  full  school 
year  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  that  of  most  universities,  provid- 
ing: 

(a)  To  the  student  who  must  work  in  the  summer,  four  full 
months  of  opportunity,  beginning  at  a  time  when  he  need  not  com- 
pete for  work  with  students  of  other  institutions; 

(b)  To  the  student  from  the  farm,  release  at  a  time  when  his 
work  is  most  needed ; 

(c)  To  the  student  who  must  work  while  in  school,  a  full 
month  less  of  such  necessity  each  year; 

(d)  To  all  fall  and  winter  students,  an  eight-month  school  year, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  expenses. 

(4)  An  opportunity,  by  attending  two  terms  and  a  half  each  year, 
to  complete  in  three  years  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  a  vacation  of  two  months  a  year. 

(5)  Four  distinct  registration  dates  every  year,  at  any  one  of  which 
the  regular  university  courses  can  be  begun. 

ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  THIS  TERM 

By  careful  management,  a  student  can  attend  the  Spring-Summer 
Term  with  an  outlay  of  about  $50  a  month.  Rent  for  a  room  will  be 
about  $15  a  month— that  is,  $7.50  for  each  of  two  roommates.  Board 
will  cost  about  $7  a  week.  An  eight-week  period  should  use  up  about 
$100;  the  entire  term,  about  $200.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate,  based 
upon  an  expected  slight  decline  from  fall  and  winter  costs,  and  does 
not  include  railway  fare  and  other  items  that  may  vary  with  the  in- 
dividual student. 
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A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  COURSES  OFFERED 

A  list  of  the  various  departments  offering  courses  will  be  found  on 
page  18.  A  description  of  the  courses  offered  will  be  found  from 
page  18  to  page  46.  The  Schedule  of  Courses  will  be  issued  as  a 
separate  booklet,  available  at  registration  for  the  Spring-Summer  Term 
or  shortly  before.  Those  desiring  to  plan  their  schedules  before  com- 
ing to  Columbia  should  write  to  the  Registrar,  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Mo.,  asking  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the 
schedule. 

MEDICAL  ATTENTION  IS  FREE 

Regularly  enrolled  students  who  pay  the  full  fee  of  $15  each  regis- 
tration may  have  free  medical  attention  and  hospital  care.  In  the  dis- 
pensary at  the  hospital,  any  student  may  consult  with  and  have  treat- 
ment by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
attention  of  the  same  staff  physicians  is  available  to  students  who  have 
to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  surgical  op- 
erations that  are  considered  by  the  staff  as  imperative.  Hospital  care 
is  free,  except  for  extraordinary  medicines  and  special  nursing. 


TEACHING  OF  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Among  several  promising  features  noted  by  educational  administra- 
tors is  the  demand  for  vocational  experts,  teachers  who  can  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  vocational  work  now  being  subsidized  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  Some  of  the  highest  salaries  among  Missouri  teach- 
ers are  in  this  work. 

In  connection  with  this,  two  points  are  well  worth  noting:  (1)  The 
University  of  Missouri  is  the  only  institution  in  the  state  officially  ap- 
proved for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers;  (2)  the  University's 
committee  on  recommendations  will  assist  teachers  in  obtaining  suitable 
positions. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  offered  during  the  Spring- 
Summer  Term  for  training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  vo- 
cational home  economics.  Many  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture can  qualify  for  teaching  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  the  pur- 
suance of  courses  in  education  and  vocational  agriculture.  It  will  be 
possible  during  the  Spring-Summer  Term  to  obtain  courses  in  these 
subjects  which  will  go  toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  state  and 
federal  boards  of  vocational  education. 
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WORK   IN   VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURE 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  courses  for  teachers,  the  following 
special  courses,  designed  solely  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vo- 
cational agriculture,  will  be  given :  £l05.rm,  Methods  of  Teaching  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  (2)  ;  EllSsp  and  sm,  Management  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  (2)  ;  E2\0sp  and  sm,  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation (1). 

There  are  also  many  teachers  in  the  state  who  have  had  sufficient 
work  in  education  to  qualify  for  these  teaching  positions,  but  who  are 
lacking  in  agricultural  training.  The  College  of  Agriculture  is  offering 
a  large  number  of  courses  in  the  Spring-Summer  Term,  which  are 
open  to  such  teachers.     See  pages  18  to  46. 

WORK   IN   VOCATIONAL  HOME   ECONOMICS 

Paralleling  to  a  considerable  extent  the  work  offered  in  the  teach- 
ing of  vocational  agriculture  is  the  work  offered  in  the  teaching  of  vo- 
cational home  economics.  In  presenting  the  special  courses  for  the 
Spring-Summer  Term,  some  of  which  are  listed  below,  the  University 
has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  it  when  it 
was  officially  approved  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects. Of  particular  interest  to  those  who  intend  to  teach  home  ec- 
onomics or  who  are  now  teaching  this  subject  are  the  following  courses: 
.F115.s-ra,  Teaching  of  Applied  Art  (2)  ;  FllOsm,  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Home  Economics  (2) ;  Dl57sp  and  D158>sm,  Practice  Teaching  in  Vo- 
cational Home  Economics  (credit  to  be  arranged)  ;  F275sp  and  sm,  Re- 
search in  Vocational  Home  Economics  (credit  to  be  arranged).  For  the 
complete  lists  of  courses  in  home  economics,  see  page  34. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  ALL  TEACHERS 

In  the  School  of  Education  courses  will  be  offered  during  the 
Spring-Summer  Term  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  many  types  of  educational  work.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
below  for  groups  interested  in  the  different  phases  of  school  work,  there 
are  many  other  professional  and  academic  subjects  from  which  selec- 
tion may  be  made. 

City   Superintendents  C230sm.     The   Junior    High    School    (2) 

Cl75sm.     Administration    of    Educational 

Tests  and  Measurements  (2%)  County  Superintendents 

Cl85sm.     City       School       Administration  Cl55sp.     Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  (2) 

(2V£)  Cl65sp.     Organization     and     Administra- 

C210sm.     School    Surveys     (2)  tion      of      Agriculture      in      Rural 

C215sm.     School    Publicity     (2%)  Schools    (3) 


Of  Special  Interest  to  Aee  Teachers. 


High  School   Principals 
Cl60sm.     High      School       Administration 

(2M0 

C225sm.  The  High  School  Program 
of    Studies   and    Curricula    (2) 

C230sp  and  sm.  The  Junior  High 
School    (2) 

C251sm.  Seminary  in  High  School 
Administration  (Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged) 

Supervisors    and    Principals 

Dlllsp  and  sm.  Theory  and  Observa- 
tion of  Teaching   (2%) 

HllSsm.     Teaching    of    Geography    (2) 

Dl24sm.  The  Old  and  New  in  Ele- 
mentary   Education    (2%) 

D273sm.  Project  Work  and  the  Pro- 
ject Method  in  the  Curriculum 
(2) 

D282sp  and  D283sm.  Seminary  in 
School  Supervision  (Credit  to  be 
arranged) 

Cl75sm.  Administration  of  Educational 
Tests  and   Measurements   (2%) 

EHOsm.  Supervision  and  Criticism  of 
Elementary   Handwork    (2) 

Al50sp.  The  Psychology  of  Learning 
(3) 

Al60sm.  Abnormal  and  Defective  Chil- 
dren   (1) 

High  School  Teachers 

Cl50sp.  School   Economy   (2) 

HlOlsm.  Teaching    of    Art    (2) 

HllOsm.  Teaching  of  English   (2) 

Hll6sp.  Teaching   of    German    (2) 

Hl22sm.  Teaching   of    History    (2) 

Hl25sm.  Teaching  of  Latin   (2) 

Gl30sm.  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts 
(3) 


lOlsm.  Library  Methods  for  Teachers 
(1) 

103sp  and  sm.  Track  and  Field  Athlet- 
ics. 

Grade  Teachers 

Dlllsp  and  sm.  Theory  and  Observa- 
tion  of   Teaching    (2%) 

D157sp  and  D158sm.  Practice  Teach- 
ing   (Credit   to   be   arranged) 

D273sm.  Project  Work  and  the  Pro- 
ject Method  in  the  Curriculum 
(2) 

Hll3sm.     Teaching    of    Geography    (2) 

120sp  and  sm.  Handwork  for  Primary 
Grades   (2%) 

121sp  and  sm.  Handwork  for  Inter- 
mediate  Grades   (2y2) 

131sm.  Elementary  Public  School  Mus- 
ic   (2i/2) 

105sm.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games 
(1) 

108sp.     Plays    and    Games    (1) 

Rural  Teachers 

Cl40sp.     Rural    School    Management    (2) 

Cl55sp.     Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  (2) 

!19sp.  Handwork  for  Rural  Schools 
(2%) 

120sp  and  sm.  Handwork  for  Primary 
Grades    (2%) 

121sp  and  sm.  Handwork  for  Interme- 
diate Grades  (2%) 

108sp.     Plays  and  Games   (1) 

2sp.  Principles  of  Rural  Economics 
(2,  3,  or  5) 

H5sm.     Rural    Sociology    and    Rural    So- 
cial Problems  (3) 
Cl55sp.     Boys  and  Girl's  Club  Wor 
ment  (2) 


FOR  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  number  of  courses  will  be  given  in  physical  education  during  the 
Spring-Summer  Term  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  recent  great 
development  in  the  use  of  play  and  of  educational  athletics  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  in  connection  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Rothwell  Gym- 
nasium and  the  adjacent  tennis  courts,  golf  links,  running  tracks,  athletic 
field,  and  the  University  Elementary  School  playgrounds  offer  a  great 
number  of  facilities.     All  courses  in  physical  education  are  open  to  both 
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men  and  women.     Students  desiring  to  work  off  their   gymnasium   re- 
quirements may  do  so  in  the  first  period  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term. 

WORK  TO  OBTAIN  STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Credit  toward  state  certificates  to  teach,  issued  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  may  be  earned  in  the  Spring-Summer  Term. 
Courses  are  offered  in  practically  every  subject  required  for  any  kind  of 
state  certificate.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  in  one  subject  be 
done  in  one  term  or  in  the  same  institution.  A  student  working  for  a 
state  certificate  should  write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  the  state  requirements. 
Copies  of  an  announcement  giving  information  regarding  the  state  re- 
quirements in  the  several  groups  of  subjects  and  the  courses  meeting 
these  requirements  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education. 

A  CHANCE  TO   SEE  THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOLS 

The  University  Schools  consist  of  the  Kindergarten,  Elementary 
School,  Junior  High  School  and  Senior  High  School.  These  schools 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor  of  school  super- 
vision. They  are  used  for  observation  and  for  experimentation.  In  the 
High  School  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching. 

All  courses  in  the  department  of  school  supervision  are  closely 
connected  with  one  or  more  phases  of  the  work  of  these  four  schools. 
Courses  in  other  departments  may  be  connected  similarly  with  these 
schools.  These  schools  thus  serve  as  an  educational  laboratory.  For 
fees  charged  for  courses  containing  this  laboratory  work,  see  page  15. 

The  calendar  of  the  High  School  follows  closely  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Elementary  School  and  the  Kindergarten  close  their  school 
year  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  resume  again  for  a  term  of  four  weeks 
in  June  and  July. 

Children  of  parents  studying  at  the  University  are  admitted  to  the 
Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School  without  tuition  for  the  short  sum- 
mer term.  A  tuition  fee  of  $10  is  charged  in  the  High  School  for  each 
term  of  sixteen  weeks,  or  a  part  thereof. 

For  further  information  inquire  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Meriam,  at  the  University  High  School,  Columbia,  Mo. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TRAINING  IN  ART 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri has  no  single  division  organized  as  a  School  of  Fine  Arts,  a  stu- 
dent, by  wise  selection  and  combination  of  the  courses  now  offered  in 
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the  various  departments,  can  lay  the  foundation  for  the  career  of  an 
artist,  whether  architect  or  painter,  while  working  for  his  bachelor's 
degree.  If  willing  to  allow  a  total  of  five  or  six  years  for  his  studies, 
he  can  be  prepared  at  the  University  of  Missouri  for  a  professional  art 
career.  Today  students  are  being  trained  at  the  University  as  profes- 
sional illustrators,  advertising  draftsmen  and  also  teachers  of  art  dur- 
ing their  college  course.  For  a  tentative  curriculum  in  any  branch  of 
fine  arts  anyone  interested  should  address  the  Chairman,  Department  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Art,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

ADVANCED  WORK  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Opportunity  for  graduate  work  is  offered  to  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents in  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology, 
City  School  Administration,  School  Supervision,  Secondary  Education, 
Vocational  Agriculture,  Vocational  Home  Economics,  and  in  the  var- 
ious fields  of  study  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  other  divisions. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  which  assures  practical  experience 
on  the  School's  daily,  the  Evening  Missourian,  the  School  of  Journalism 
will  offer  a  course  in  journalism  for  teachers,  a  course  for  country  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  a  course  in  trade  and  technical  journalism  and  a 
course  in  management  of  newspaper  offices. 

A   GOOD   SEASON   FOR  ENGINEERING 

Practical  work  will  be  offered  in  the  School  of  Engineering  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  consisting  of  Surveying,  Draw- 
ing, Shop,  Mechanics  and  laboratory  work  in  Materials  of  Construction 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  Those  desiring  to  study  the  elements  of 
Surveying  will  find  the  spring  weather  unusually  satisfactory  for  the 
outdoor  work  that  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  requirements  of  this 
course.  For  all  subjects  which  necessitate  work  in  the  open  the  Spring- 
Summer  Term  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  of  the  year. 

ADVANTAGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

In  the  spring  half  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term,  the  School  of  Law 
will  offer  courses  of  particular  interest  to  mature  students  and  to  all 
who  can  offer  thirty  hours  of  college  work  for  entrance.  Some  courses 
will  be  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamentals  of  law, 
so  that  the  student  can  make  an  early  decision  as  to  his  or  her  prefer- 
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ence  for  the  profession.  Other  courses  in  the  first  half  of  the  term  will 
be  available  to  sophomores  and  juniors  in  the  School  of  Law,  so  that 
they  can  add  a  full  half-term's  credit  toward  graduation.  Beginning 
with  the  fall  term,  1921,  sixty  (60)  hours  of  college  work  will  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law.  Students  entering  at  the 
Spring-Summer  Term  with  thirty  hours  may,  of  course,  continue  in  the 
School  of  Law  as  candidates  for  the  law  degree,  tho  the  entrance  re- 
quirements are  being  changed  as  stated  above. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  communications  regarding  entrance  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  who  has 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  admission  to  any  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

High  School  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  desig- 
nated in  terms  of  "units,"  a  unit  being  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pur- 
sued five  periods  a  week  for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks,  four  units  con- 
stituting a  year's  work. 

College  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  designated  in 
terms  of  "hours,"  an  hour  being  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  one 
period  a  week  for  one  term,  fifteen  hours  constituting  a  term's  work. 

Fifteen  units,  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course, 
are  required  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  to  the  following: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
College   of  Agriculture. 
School   of   Engineering. 

For  entrance  to  the  School  of  Law,  the  requirements  are  thirty 
hours  of  college  credit  in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  accredited  high 
school.  This  requirement  will  be  increased  to  sixty  hours  beginning 
with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  1921. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  four  terms'  work  or  sixty  hours'  credit 
(exclusive  of  physical  education  and  military  science)  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  following  schools: 

School  of  Education. 

School  of  Journalism. 

School  of   Business   and   Public   Administration. 
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The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  are  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school  course  or  its 
equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  four  terms'  work  or  sixty  hours'  credit  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri  or  its 
equivalent.  This  credit  must  include  German  or  French,  8  hours;  gen- 
eral zoology,  8  hours;  general  physics,  8  hours;  inorganic  chemistry,  8 
hours;   organic  chemistry,  5  hours;   general  bacteriology,  3  hours. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  or  universities  are  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

All  persons  desiring  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  should  first 
write  to  the  Registrar,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  stat- 
ing the  name  of  the  college  or  school  which  they  desire  to  enter.  They 
will  receive  notification  from  the  Registrar  regarding  the  matter. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

A  person  who  wishes  to  offer  credits  in  plac©  of  the  entrance  ex- 
amination in  any  subject  should  have  them  certified  to  by  the  proper  of- 
ficial of  the  school  in  which  the  credits  were  made.  Blank  forms  for 
such  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  These  certificates 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  him  so  that  the  candidate  may  be 
notified  that  his  credits  are  approved  or  that  he  will  be  required  to  take 
entrance  examinations  in  the  respective  subjects. 

The  University  will  admit  without  examination  such  graduates  of 
an  accredited  school  as  offer  proper  credentials  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  college  or  school  which 
they  desire  to  enter. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  experience  and  maturity  tend  to 
compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  lack  of  scholastic  attainments,  persons 
who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  more  than  21  years  old 
will  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  special  students,  without  passing 
the  regular  examinations  required  for  entrance,  provided  they  demonstrate 
their  fitness  to  pursue  profitably  all  the  subjects  selected  by  them.  Spec- 
ial students  cannot  become  candidates  for  degrees  until  they  have  sat- 
isfied the  entrance  requirements  to  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  de- 
gree is  offered. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition  :  Tuition  is  free  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  to  stu- 
dents who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Students  who  are 
non-residents  of  the  state,  excepting  those  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  for  graduate  work  only,  are  each  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  $10  for  each  term.  With  the  exception  above  noted,  no  one  may 
claim  exemption  from  the  non-resident  fee  who  has  not  resided  in  this 
state  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  when  he  pre- 
sents himself  for  admission  to  the  University;  provided  that  this  rule 
shall  not  apply  to  students  whose  parents  move  to  Missouri  and  become 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  state. 

Library,  Hospital,  and  Incidental  Fee  :  All  students  in  the  Spring- 
Summer  Term,  except  those  specially  exempt  by  rules  of  the  Curators, 
are  required  to  pay  a  library,  hospital,  and  incidental  fee  of  $15  for  the 
term  or  any  part  thereof.  A  student  who  pays  the  fee  for  the  first 
half  of  the  term  will  not  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  for  the 
second  half  of  the  term. 

Students  who  are  permitted  to  carry  work  leading  to  three  hours' 
credit  or  less  for  a  half-term  or  six  hours  or  less  for  the  entire  term 
will  be  admitted  on  payment  of  an  incidental  tee  of  $7.50  a  term.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  rule,  courses  taken  as  a  hearer  will  be  counted  in 
making  up  the  three  hours.  Such  students  are  entitled  to  free  consulta- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  Student  Health  Service,  but  not  to  other  hos- 
pital privileges  without  the  payment  of  hospital   fees. 

Fee  for  Diploma  or  Certificates  :  A  diploma  fee  of  $5  must  be 
paid  for  each  degree  and  life  certificate  to  teach  taken  in  the  University. 
The  fee  for  other  certificates  is  $2  each. 

Refund  of  Fees  :  The  library,  hospital  and  incidental  fee  will  not 
be  refunded  except  that  a  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University 
within  a  week  after  paying  the  fee  may  have  one-third  of  the  amount 
returned,  provided  he  has  not  received  hospital  care. 

The  laboratory  fee  is  not  refunded. 

Departmental  Fees:  In  all  departments  where  the  equipment  is 
exposed  to  depreciation,  due  to  its  being  used  by  the  student  for  pur- 
poses of  receiving  instruction,  or  where  material  of  any  description  is 
furnished  by  the  department  and  consumed  by  the  student,  department- 
al fees  are  collected  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations: 

A  fixed  charge,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $1,  is  made  for 
the  individual  courses  in  the  laboratories  and  for  other  courses  in  which 
material  or,  apparatus  is  used  as  described  above.  This  fixed  charge  or 
fee  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used  and  wear  of  instruments 
as  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  particular  laboratory  and  course. 
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Extra  charges  for  breakage,  etc.,  may  be  made  in  case  the  loss  to  the 
University  is  not  covered  by  the  deposit.  When  damage  or  loss  is  suf- 
fered which  cannot  be  traced  to  some  individual  student  or  students,  it 
is  assessed  against  the  deposits  of  the  students  using  the  laboratory  at 
the  time  of  the  damage  or  loss. 

The  laboratory  charges  for  the  Spring-Summer  Term  are  listed  be- 
low. In  all  cases,  the  charges  given  are  for  one  course.  The  charges 
must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  charges 
without  notice. 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY 


Catalog 
number    of 
course 


Title   of    Course 


Fee 


lOlsp  or  sm.. 
102sp  or  sm. 
llOsp  or  sm. 

213sp 


Agricultural    Analysis    $10.00 

Food    Analysis     10.00 

Advanced   Agricultural  Analysis: 

Three   hours'  credit    3.50 

Four    hours'    credit    5.00 

Five    hours'    credit     5.00 

Research      2.00 


AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEERING 


lOsp. 

lisp. 

112sp. 

20sm. 

2sm. 

40sm. 


Farm     Shop     Practice     $3.50 

Farm    Gas    Engines    3.50 

Farm    Tractors     3.50 

Farm    Surveying     1.00 

Farm    Construction    Methods    3.50 

Farmstead     Equipment      1.00 


ANATOMY 


210sp. 
211sp. 


Advanced    Anatomy — for    each    credit 

hour     

Research — for    each    credit    hour    


$1.00 
1.00 


ART,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 


2sp    and    sm. 

4sm 

lOsp 

105sm 

106sp 

120sp  and  sm. 
122sp  and  sm. 
125sp  and  sm. 
127sp  and  sm. 


Introduction     to    Art     $1.00 

Representation      1.00 

Theory    of    Design    1.00 

Pictorial    Composition    1.00 

Painting     2.00 

Life     1.00-2.00 

Life     II      1.00-2.00 

Advanced    Life     1.00-2.00 

Advanced    Life    II     1.00-2.00 
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ASTRONOMY 


Catalog 
number    of 
course 

Title   of    Course 

Fee 

$2.00 

BOTANY 

- 

lsp.      . 

Ism. 

3sp.     . 

3sm. 

lOlsp. 

113sp. 

113sm. 

204sp. 

204sm. 


General     Botany      

General    Botany    

General  Bacteriology  . 
General  Bacteriology  .  . 
Taxonomy   and   Ecology 

Special    Problems 

Special   Problems    

Research      

Research      


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

1.00  per  hr. 
1.00  per  hr. 
1.00  per  hr. 
1.00  per  hr. 


CHEMISTRY 


1  sp    and    sm. 
2sp  and  sm.    . 
I5sp   and    sm. 

25sp 

27sp   and    sm. 

HOsp 

112sp 

113sm 

121  sp  and  sm. 
122sp  and  sm. 

131  sm 

271  sp  and  sm. 


Elementary     Inorganic     Chemistry     ....  $10.00 

Inorganic    Chemistry     2.00 

Elementary    Organic    Chemistry      5.00 

Analytical    Chemistry     15.00 

Qualitative    Analysis    10.00 

Organic    Chemistry    10.00 

Organic    Chemistry     6.00 

Organic    Synthesis  and   Analysis    10.00 

Quantatitive    Analysis    12.00 

Quantatitive    Analysis    12.00 

Physical    Chemistry 10.00 

Research    See    Note. 


Note: — Chemistry    courses    271,    272,    with    one    hour    laboratory    work,    fee    $5.00 
the   first   hour:      for   each   additional    hour   $2.00. 


DAIRY     HUSBANDRY 


Ism Elements    of     Dairying 


$5.00 


CIVIE    ENGINEERING 


102sp. 
132sp. 


Elementary     Surveying 
Materials     of     Construction 


$3.50 
5.00 


ECONOMICS 


I7sp. 
117sm. 


Elementary    Accounting 
Advanced   Accounting    . 


$1.00 
1.00 
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EDUCATION 


Catalog 

number    of  Title    of    Course  Fee 

course 


Educational    Psychology. 

Al02sp  and    sm Educational    Psychology    $1.00 

University    Schools    {Lab.    fees.) 

Dlllsp  and   sm Theory    and     Observation     of    Teaching  2.00 

Dl57sp Practice     Teaching*      5.00 

Dl58sm Practice     Teaching*     5.00 

Methods    in     Theory    and    Practice    of 
Art. 

HlOlsm Teaching   of    Art    1.00 

H260sp Problems    in    the    Teaching    of    Art    in 

Secondary   Schools  and   Colleges    . .  1.00 

♦The    five   dollar  fee   is  for   one   or   two   terms. 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 


102sp 

$5.00 

ENGINEERING   DRAWING 

$2.00 
2.00 

2sp 

3sp 

Engineering    Drawing   III 

2.00 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

1  sm 

Modern    Psychology     

$1.00 

FIELD   CROPS 

$3.50 

GEOLOGY   AND    GEOGRAPHY 

105sp Field    Course     $15.00 

210sp    and    sm Field   Problems    15.00 

6sp    and    sm General    College    Geography     1.00 

115sp Commercial     Geography     1.00 
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home  economics 


Catalog 
number    of 
course 


Title   of    Course 


Fee 


lsp  and  sm.  . 
lisp  and  sm. 
52sp  and  sm. 
55sp    and    sm. 

llOsm 

115sp  and   sm. 

120sp 

121sm 

122sm 

145sp  and  sm. 

146sp 

150sp 

15  Ism 

205sm 

221sm 


Selection   and   Preparation   of   Food  ....  $5.00 

Food    Problems 5.00 

Selection    and    Construction    of    Clothing  3.50 

Millinery     5.00 

House    Furnishing     3.50 

House   Management    5.00 

Foods    and    Nutrition     5.00 

Dietetics      3.50 

Field    Work    in    Dietetics     2.00 

Dress    Design     3.50 

Advanced     Dress     Design     3.50 

Clothing    Problem     5.00 

Advanced    Clothing     5.00 

Research   in   Food    Preparation    5.00 

Research     in     Nutrition     5.00 


INDUSTRIAL    ARTS 


lsp  or  sm.  .  . 
2sp  or  sm.  . . 
3sp  or  sm.  . . 
4sp  or  sm.  . . . 
50sp  or  sm.  .  . 
lOlsp    or    sm. 

119sp 

120sp    and    sm. 

121sm 

130sp    or    sm. 


Woodwork     $5.00 

Metalwork     5.00 

Pattern    Making    5.00 

Machine     Work     5.00 

Elementary    Art    Craft     3.50 

Advanced    Art    Craft     3.50 

Handwork     for     Rural     Schools     3.50 

Handwork    for    Primary    Grades    3.50 

Handwork    for    Intermediate    Grades    .  .  3.50 

Furniture    Construction     7.00 


JOURNALISM 
One   fee   of   $2.00   for   each  half   term  for   any   or  all   courses. 


142sp    and    sm. 

143sm 

147sp    and    sm. 


148sm. 


Newspaper  Illustration  (2%  hrs.)  .... 
Newspaper  Illustration  II  (2y2  hrs.)  .  . 
Advanced    Newspaper    Illustration    (2% 

hrs.)      

Advanced      Newspaper      Illustration      II 

(2y2    hrs.)     


$2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


LIBRARY  METHODS 

lOlsm 

$1.00 

PATHOLOGY 

205sp 

$1.00 

Tuition  and  Fees. 

PHYSICS 
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Catalog 
number    of 


Title    of    Course 


Fee 


Ism. 
2sp. 
3sp. 
4sm. 


Elementary    Physics     $6.00 

Elementary     Physics     3.50 

General    Physics    3.50 

General     Physics     3.50 


PHYSIOLOGY 


103sp 

23  lsp  and  sm. 
241  sp    and    sm. 


Alimentary    Mechanisms,    Secretion    and 

Reproduction      $5.00 

Advanced  Physiology,  for  each  regis- 
tration   hour     2.00 

Research,     for     each     registration     hour  2.00 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 


lsp. 
106sp. 
Ism. 
2sm. 


Elementary   Poultry   Raising    No   Charge 

Incubating    and     Brooding    Practice $3.50 

Elementary   Poultry   Raising    No   Charge 

Elementary   Poultry   Raising    No   Charge 


Summer    school    work   in    courses    1    and    2    has    no    Laboratory    in    spring-summer 
session. 


RURAL  LIFE 


113sp. 


Farm    Administration 


$3.50 


SOILS 


Soils     Ism 

Soils    2sp 

Soils   102sp 

Soils    108sp    and    sm. 
Soils    207sp    and    sm. 


Soils     $3.50 

Soil     Management     .... 

Soil    Surveying    5.00 

Special     Problems     See  note 

Soil    Research     See  note 


Note: — Soils    108sp    and    sm,    Special    Problems,    and    Soils    207sp    and    sm,    Soil 
Research,  without  laboratory  no  fee.     With  laboratory  $2.00  fee  for  each  hour  credit. 


ZOOLOGY 


lsp 

1  sm 

5sp 

lOlsp 

122sp    and    sm. 
202sp    and    sm. 


General    Zoology     $6.00 

General    Zoology     6.00 

Advanced    General    Zoology    5.00 

Embryology    of    Vertebrates    5.00 

Special     Problems      5.00 

Research      See  note 


Note: 
fee    $1.00. 


-The    minimum    fee    is    $3.00;      for    each    additional    credit    hour    over    one, 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES 

For  convenience,  the  subjects  in  the  following  statement  of  courses 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  departments  as   follows : 


Agricultural   Chemistry- 
Agricultural    Engineering 
Animal    Husbandry 
Anatomy 
Art,  Theory  and  Practice 

of 
Astronomy 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Civil    Engineering 
Classical    Archaeology 

and    History    of    Art 
Dairy  Husbandry 
Economics   and    Com- 
merce 
Education 
Electrical    Engineering 


Engineering   Drawing 

English 

Entomology 

Experimental    Psychology 

Field   Crops 

Geology    and    Geography 

Germanic   Languages 

Greek 

History 

Home   Economics 

Horticulture 

Industrial  Arts 

Journalism 

Latin 

Law 

Library  Methods 

Mathematics 


Mechanics 

Music 

Pathology 

Philosophy 

Physical   Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political    Science  and 

Public   Law 
Poultry   Husbandry 
Preventive    Medicine 
Romance    Languages 
Rural  Life 
Sociology 
Soils 
Zoology 


Numbers:  Within  the  departments,  the  courses  will  be  found 
arranged  in  numerical  order.  Courses  primarily  for  underclassmen 
are  distinguished  by  numbers  below  100;  courses  for  upperclassmen 
and  graduates,  by  numbers  100  to  199;  courses  for  graduates,  by 
numbers  200  to  299. 

Letters:  Attached  to  the  number  of  the  course  will  be  found 
letters  indicating  the  period  of  the  Spring-Summer  Term  in  which 
it  is  offered:  thus,  lOOsp  is  offered  during  the  first  period,  April  28  to 
June  21;  lOOsm  is  given  during  the  second  period,  June  22  to  August 
17;  100s  runs  during  the  entire  term,  April  28  to  August  17.  Re- 
member, "sp"  stands  for  spring;  "sra"  for  summer;  "s"  for  both. 
The  combination  "sp  and  sm"  means  that  the  spring-half  course  is 
repeated  in  the  summer  half,  not  that  it  is  a  continuous  course. 

Credit  and  Schedule:  The  normal  number  of  credit  hours  for 
each  course  is  indicated  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  description 
of  the  course,  just  preceding  the  name  of  the  teacher.  For  number 
of  times  a  class  meets  each  week,  hours  of  meeting  and  indication  of 
divisions  in  which  credit  is  normally  given  for  the  various  courses, 
see  the  Schedule  of  Courses,  which  is  to  be  issued  separately.  (See 
paragraph  on  Courses,  page  5. 


AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY 

lOlsp  and  sm.  Agricultural  Analysis.  Prerequisites,  chemistry 
15  and  chemistry  25.  Quantitative  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertili- 
zers, soils,  and  dairy  products.     (3)  —  Mr.  Moulton;  Mr.  Ritchie. 
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102sp  and  sm.  Food  Analysis.  Prerequisites,  chemistry  15  and 
chemistry  25,  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  is  arranged  primarily 
to  familiarize  the  women  students  with  the  methods  used  in  ana- 
lyzing the  common  foods.     (3)  —  Mr.  Moulton;    Mr.  Ritchie. 

HOsp  and  sm.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis.  A  continuation 
of  course  101.  In  the  laboratory  work  emphasis  is  placed  along  the 
line  of  interest  of  the  student.  Laboratory  work,  with  a  conference 
period  to  be  arranged.     (3)  to  (5)  —  Mr.  Moulton;  Mr.  Ritchie. 

202sp   or  sm.     Seminary.     (1)   —  Mr.    Moulton. 

213sp  or  sm.  Research.  Open  to  all  those  who  can  show  special 
fitness  for  chemical  investigation,  and  who  wish  to  investigate  some 
special  chemical  or  nutritional  problem  within  the  province  of  the 
department.   —   Mr.    Moulton. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

2sm.  Farm  Construction  Methods.  Testing  materials  for  use  in 
concrete  work.  Practice  in  building  concrete  floors,  posts,  tile,  and 
blocks.  Framing  buildings,  cutting  rafters  and  construction  work. 
(2)   —  Mr.   Wooley. 

lOsp.  Farm  Shop  Practice.  Soldering,  brazing,  babbitting, 
scraping  and  adjusting  bearings,  filing,  drilling,  threading,  valve 
grinding,  elementary  forging,  tempering  tools,  filing  saws,  harness 
and  rope  work,  belt  lacing.     (2)  —  Mr.  Jones. 

lisp.  Farm  Gas  Engines.  Prerequisite,  agricultural  engineering 
10.  Study  of  gas  engine  principles,  engine  parts,  carburetion,  cool- 
ing, lubrication,  and  ignition.  Practice  in  overhauling,  repairing, 
adjusting  and  operating.     (2)   —  Mr.  Jones. 

20sm.  Farm  Surveying.  Use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments. Practice  in  laying  out  buildings,  running  levels  for  drains, 
terraces,  roadways,  and  water  systems.     (2)  —  Mr.  Wooley. 

40sm.  Farmstead  Equipment.  Study  of  heating,  lighting,  water, 
and  sewage  disposal  systems  for  farm  houses.     (2)  —  Mr.  Wooley. 

112sp.  Farm  Tractors.  Prerequisite,  agricultural  engineering  11. 
Study  of  construction,  care,  adjustment,  repair,  and  operation  of  farm 
tractors.  Practice  in  field  work,  lining  up  for  belt  work,  locating 
troubles,  testing,  etc.     (2)  —  Mr.  Jones. 

AGRICULTURE 

See  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Field  Crops,  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   Horticulture,    Poultry   Husbandry,   Rural  Life,   and   Soils. 
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ANATOMY 

211sp.  Problems  of  original  investigation  will  be  assigned  in 
anatomy,  histology,   neurology  or  embryology.  —  Mr.   Clark. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

lsp  and  sm.  Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  Requir- 
ed. A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry 
and  present  conditions.  The  fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and 
its  relation  to  production.  The  work  covers  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.     (3)  —  Mr.  Chittenden. 

2sm.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock.  Elective.  History,  development 
and  characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds  of  live  stock;  pedigrees 
and  performances  of  superior  individuals  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine.     (3)  —  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

3sp.  Live  Stock  Judging.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A 
study  of  various  classes  of  farm  animals,  with  particular  reference  to 
breed,  character,  and  differences.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  method  of  comparative  judging,  supplemented  by  ref- 
erence reading  and  illustrated  lectures.     (3)  —  Mr.  Chittenden. 

lOOsp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Pre- 
requisite, organic  chemistry,  course  15.  The  laws  of  animal  nutri- 
tion; an  adaption  of  the  facts  of  physiological  chemistry  to  the  sub- 
ject of  feeding  domestic  animals.     (3)  —  Mr.  Hogan;  Mr.  Weaver. 

lOlsm.  Animal  Breeding.  Prerequisite,  general  zoology,  course 
1.  A  treatment  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  animals.  The  course  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  selection, 
line  breeding,  inbreeding,  crossbreeding,  grading,  and  other  sub- 
jects correlated  with  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  farm  animals. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

103sp.  Beef  Production.  Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  100.  Elec- 
tive. A  discussion  of  practical  methods  of  beef  production,  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  successful  practices  in  feeding  for  mar- 
ket, fitting  for  show  and  general  care  and  management  of  beef  cattle. 
(3)  —  Mr 

105sm.  Pork  Production.  Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  100. 
Elective.  Approved  systems  of  swine  management,  including  a  discus- 
sion of  food-stuffs,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  pork 
production;  the  feeding  of  hogs  for  farm  and  market;  the  feeding 
and  management  of  the  commercial  and  purebred  breeding  herd.  (2) 
(May  be  extended  to  3  hours,  the  additional  hour  to  consist  of  a 
discussion  of  modern  breed  history  and  pedigree  work  with  swine.) 
—  Mr.  Weaver. 
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ART,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

2sp  and  sm.  Introduction  to  Art.*  Open  to  both  upper  and  un- 
derclassmen without  prerequisite.  The  elementary  principles  of  de- 
sign and  of  representation  are  presented  in  lectures  illustrated  by 
fine  examples.  Practice  with  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash,  and  water 
colors.     (2V2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr 

4sm.  Representation.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  A  more  advanc- 
ed study  of  drawing  and  of  the  principles  of  representation  than 
course  2.  The  department  maintains  a  sketch  club  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning from  7  to  9  o'clock,  and  students  in  theory  and  practice  of  art, 
courses  4  and  106,  may  offer  this  as  an  equivalent  to  the  sketch  lab- 
oratory period.     (2%)  —  Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr 

lOsp.  Theory  of  Design.  Prerequisite,  course  2  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  design  as  an  art  activity  fundamental  to  the  fine  arts. 
(2V2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney;   Mr 

105sm.  Pictorial  Composition.  Prerequisite,  course  4,  or  courses 
2  and  10.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  possessing 
technique  of  photography.     (2^)  —  Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr 

106sp.  Painting.  Prerequisite,  course  4,  while  course  10  is  ad- 
vised in  addition.  Lectures;  practice  in  painting  in  several  of  the 
principal   modes.     (3)   —  Mr.  Ankeney;   Mr 

120sp  and  sm.     Life    I      (2-3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

122sp  and  sm.     Life    II      (2-3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

125sp  and  sm.     Advanced  Life  I.     (2-3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

127sp  and  sm.     Advanced  Life  II.     (2-3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

203sp  and  204sm.  Problems  of  Design.  Prerequisite,  course  10, 
and  possibly  104  or  106.     (3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

207sp  and  208sm.  Problems  of  Form.  Prerequisite,  courses  4 
and  10  and  possibly  120.     (2-3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

ASTRONOMY 

lsp.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  introduction  to  astronomy. 
(5)  —  Mr.  Baker. 

3sp.  Practical  Astronomy.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Gener- 
al principles  of  the  subject.  Practice  in  the  making  and  reduction  of 
observations.     One  laboratory  period.     (3)  —  Mr.  Baker. 

BOTANY 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Botany.  A  fundamental  training  course  in 
the  subject.     (5)    —  Mr.   Maneval;   Mr.   Eyster. 

3sp  and  sm.     General  Bacteriology.     Prerequisite,  general  botany 

*Five  hours'  credit  may  be  obtained  by  taking  both  2  sp  and  2sm.  The  first 
covers    representation;     the    second,    design. 
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or  general  zoology  and  general  inorganic  chemistry.  A  general 
course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Maneval;   Mr.   Eyster. 

lOlsp.  Taxonomy  and  Ecology.  The  classification  of  the  seed 
plants  of  the  local  flora;  relations  of  seed  plants  to  their  environ- 
ment.    (3)  —  Mr.  Maneval. 

113sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Special  problems  in  the  var- 
ious phases  of  botany.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.  Maneval;  Mr. 
Eyster. 

204sp  and  sm.  Research.  Students  who  have  adequate  prep- 
aration will  be  assigned  some  special  problems  for  investigation.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  essential.  Credit  to 
be  arranged.     —  Mr.  Robbins;  Mr.  Hopkins;  Mr.  Maneval. 

CHEMISTRY 

lsp  and  sm.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  An  introductory 
course.     (5)  —  Miss  Dover;  Mr 

2sp  and  sm.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  metals.  A 
continuation  of  course  1.     (3)  —  Miss  Dover;  Mr 

15sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  May  be  accompanied  by  course  113  for  three  additional 
hours.     (3)  —  Mr.  Spencer;  Mr.  French. 

25sp.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Prerequisite,  course  1  or  2.  Elec- 
tive for  students  preparing  to  take  Medicine  or  Home  Economics. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analytical  methods. 
(5)  —  Mr.  Peters. 

27sp  and  sm.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course.  Must 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  2.  (3)  —  Mr.  Breckenridge; 
Mr.  Stearn. 

llOsp.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  should  be  preceded  by 
ten  hours'  work  in  chemistry.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to 
this  course  with  eight  hours  of  chemistry.  (5)  —  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr. 
Spencer. 

112sp.  Organic  Chemistry.  Completion  of  the  subject  matter 
-of  course  110.     Aromatic  compounds.     (3)  —  Mr.  Calvert. 

113sm.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course 
in  synthetic  organic  chemistry.  May  be  taken  with  course  15  or 
110.     (3)   (4)  or  (5)  —  Mr.  French. 

121sp  and  sm.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  course  27. 
The   general   principles.     (5)   —   Mr.    Breckenridge;    Mr.    Stearn. 

122sp  and  sm.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  course  121. 
The  analysis  of  commercial  materials  and  products.  (5)  —  Mr. 
Peters;  Mr.  French. 

131sm.     Physical    Chemistry.     Prerequisite,    a    college    course    in 
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physics,  three  hours  of  quantitative  analysis,  and  three  hours  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.     (5)  —  Mr.  Stearn. 

260sp  and  sm.  Seminary.  (1)  —  Mr.  Calvert  and  Miss  Dover; 
Mr.  Stearn  and  Mr.  French. 

271sp  and  sm.     Research.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

102sp.  Elementary  Surveying.  Prerequisite,  mathematics  course 
2.  Use  and  adjustment  of  ordinary  surveying  instruments.  (3)  — 
Mr.  Williams. 

132sp.  Materials  of  Construction.  Prerequisite,  chemistry 
course  1.  Properties  of  the  more  common  materials  used  in  engi- 
neering construction;  tests  for  strength  and  elasticity  of  wood,  iron, 
and   steel;   standard  tests   for   cement.      (3)  —  Mr.   Spalding. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   HISTORY  OF  ART 

Classical   Archaeology 

2sp.  Classical  Mythology.  The  myths  as  they  are  represented 
in  literature  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  Recitations  and  illustrat- 
ed lectures.     (1)  —  Mr.  Pickard. 

HOsp.  Roman  Life.  A  study  of  the  extant  remains,  particularly 
those  of  Pompeii.  Illustrated  by  use  of  plans,  maps  and  lantern 
slides.     (2)  —  Mr.  Pickard. 

212sp.  Seminary.  Hours  and  work  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr. 
Pickard. 

History  of  Art 

lsp.  History  of  French  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and  collat- 
eral  reading.     (2)   —  Mr.   Pickard. 

lllsp.  History  of  Renaissance  Painting.  Illustrated  lectures  and 
collateral  reading.   (3)  —  Mr.  Pickard. 

113sp.  Masterpieces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting 
of  Classical  Times.  Lectures  fully  illustrated  by  use  of  lantern  slides. 
(1)   —  Mr.  Pickard. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Elements  of  Dairying.  Prerequisite,  general  chemistry. 
Teaches  the  fundamentals  underlying  the  dairy  industry  in  usable 
form  for  the  farmer  and  teacher.  Study  is  made  of  composition  of 
milk,  its  food  value;  Babcock  Test;  cream  separation;  buttermaking; 
handling  of  milk  and  its  products  on  the  farm.     (3)    —  Mr.  Swett. 

106sp   and    sm.     Special  Problems.     Primarily   for   advanced   and 
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well  trained  undergraduates  who  wish  to  make  special  studies  and 
investigations  in  any  of  the  special  lines  of  Dairy  Husbandry.  Sub- 
jects will  be  assigned  or  may  be  selected  subject  to  approval.  Credit 
to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.  Ragsdale;  Mr.  Reid. 

206sp  and  sm.  Research  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  Students  are  al- 
lowed to  select  special  problems  for  study,  carry  out  certain  experi- 
ments pertaining  to  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production  and  in  some 
cases  to  assist  in  lines  of  investigations  under  way  in  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  —  Mr.  Ragsdale. 

212sp  and  sm.  Investigations  in  Dairy  Manufactures.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  study  and  investigate  problems  in  market  milk, 
ice-cream  making,  buttermaking,  cheesemaking,  and  dairy  by-prod- 
ucts. Graduate  students  with  good  training  in  chemistry  and  bac- 
teriology will  find  facilities  for  independent  investigation.  —  Mr.  Reid. 

DRAWING 

See  Engineering  Drawing;  also  Art,  Theory  and  Practice  of. 

ECONOMICS   AND   COMMERCE 

Ism.  General  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  general  field 
of  economics.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  economics.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.     (3%)   —  Mr.   Scott. 

17sp.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  ac- 
counts ;  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  in  their 
usual  and  special  form.     (3)  —  Mr.  Wood. 

105sm.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  Relation  of  the  production 
of  precious  metals  and  the  banking  business  to  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency and  the  prices  of  commodities.  Operation  of  banking  systems 
including  the  Federal  Reserve  system.     (3%)  —  Mr.  Wood. 

106sp.  Transportation.  The  theory  of  rate  making,  competition 
of  transportation  lines,  discriminations  and  their  effects  and  rate  reg- 
ulation.    (l1/^)  —  Mr.  Brown. 

115sp.  Public  Revenue.  Prerequisite,  course  105,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  finances  and  financial  meth- 
ods of  government  with  special  reference  to  taxation.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Brown. 

117sm.  Advanced  Accounting.  Prerequisite,  course  17.  An  in- 
tensive analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  a  detail- 
ed study  of  cost  accounts  and  of  special  problems  such  as  those 
of  partnership,  corporate  and  estate  accounting.     (2%)  —  Mr.  Scott. 

118sp.  Corporation  Finance.  Prerequisite,  course  105.  The  pur- 
pose of  and   the   methods  pursued   in   the  organization   and   manage- 
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ment  of  business  corporations  and  the  uses  and  character  of  corpora- 
tion securities.     (3)  —  Mr.  Wood. 

119sp.  Trusts  and  Combinations.  The  development  of  business 
organizations,  the  financing  of  such  enterprises,  and  their  relations  to 
the  control  of  industry,  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.     (2)  —  Mr.  Watkins. 

124sp.  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade.  Prerequisite,  course  105. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  foreign  exchange;  analysis  of  princi- 
ples underlying  foreign  trade;  shipping,  finance  and  sales  problems. 
(1V2)  —  Mr.  Brown. 

220sm.  Speculative  Markets  and  Business  Cycles.  Prerequisite, 
course  105  or  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  organization, 
methods  and  functions  of  produce  and  securities  markets  and  the 
rythmical  fluctuation  of  business.     (2^4)  —  Mr.  Wood. 

240sp.  Economics  of  the  Professions.  The  origin  of  the  pro- 
fessions, professional  ethics,  and  the  place  of  the  professions  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  community.     (1)  —  Mr.  Watkins. 

EDUCATION 

Educational  Psychology 

Al02sp  and  sm.  Educational  Psychology.  Prerequisite,  experi- 
mental psychology  1  or  10.  Introduction  to  the  science  of  education; 
applications  of  the  methods  and  results  of  psychology  to  the  prob- 
lems of  training  children.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Watkins;     Mr.    Baker. 

Al50sm.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  Prerequisite,  an  approv- 
ed course  in  general  psychology,  and  course  A102  or  its  equivalent. 
This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  science  of  education  as  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  learning.  Lectures,  text- 
book  and   demonstration   experiments.      (3)    —  Mr.   Baker. 

Al60sm.  Abnormal  and  Defective  Children.  A  study  of  sub- 
normal and  supernormal  children  from  the  point  of  view  of  genetic 
psychology.  Examination  of  the  causes  of  these  deviations,  tests 
for  their  determination,  and  a  study  of  their  proper  treatment.  (1) 
—  Mr.  Baker. 

The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
Bll8sm.     History  of  Education  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Times. 
(2)  —  Mr.  Williams. 

Bll9sm.  History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times.  May  be  tak- 
en concurrently  with  education  118.     (2)  —  Mr.  Williams. 

Bl25sp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Education.  (2V2)  —  Mr.  Cour- 
sault. 
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B220sp  and  sm.  Seminary  in  History  of  Education.  Thesis  work 
for  graduate  degrees.     Credit  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.   Coursault. 

B226sp  and  sm.  Seminary  in  Philosophy  of  Education.  Thesis 
work  for  graduate  degrees.     Credit  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.  Coursault. 

B230sm.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  education  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  philosophy.     (2) 

—  Mr.  Williams. 

Educational  Administration 

Cl40sp.     Rural  School  Management.  (2)  —  Mr.  Emberson. 

Cl50sp  and  sm.  School  Economy.  Effective  methods  of  school 
management  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary 
schools.     (2)  —  Mr.  Elliff. 

Cl55sp.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work.  The  aim,  organization, 
and  administration  of  club  work  in  the  grade  and  rural  schools.     (2) 

—  Mr.  Emberson. 

Cl60sm.  High  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course  C150 
or  equivalent.     (2V2)  —  Mr.  Elliff. 

Cl65sp.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Agriculture  in 
Rural  Schools.     (3)   —  Mr.   Emberson. 

Cl72sm.  Educational  Statistics.  The  application  of  statistical 
method  to  educational  problems.     (2%)  —  Mr.  Capps. 

Cl75sm.  Administration  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments. Use  and  method  of  giving  standard  tests  in  elementary  and 
high  school  subjects.     (2V2)  —  Mr.  Capps. 

Cl80sm.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States.  A  fundamental  course  in  J:he  principles  and  practice  of  coun- 
ty,  state,  and  national  educational  administration.  (2^)  —  Mr. 
Capps. 

Cl85sm.  City  School  Administration.  For  principals  and  sup- 
erintendents. This  course  will  deal  with  such  problems  as  child 
accounting,  the  superintendent's  supervisory  program,  making  and 
changing  the  course  of  study,  building  and  building  programs,  finan- 
cial accounting,  budget  making  and  office  administration.  (2^)  — 
Mr.   Neale. 

C215sm.  School  Publicity.  This  course  aims  to  develop  a  sound 
publicity  policy  for  schools  and  to  afford  actual  practice  in  the  prep- 
aration   of   annual    reports,   monographs   and    school   bulletins.    (2%) 

—  Mr.   Neale. 

C230sp  and  sm.     The  Junior  High  School.     (2)  —  Mr.  Elliff. 

C251sm.  Seminary  in  High  School  Administration.  May  ibe 
taken  in  connection  with  thesis  work  for  graduate  degree.  (Credit 
to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Elliff. 
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C262sm.  Seminary  in  Educational  Administration.  Thesis  work 
for  graduate  degrees.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Neale. 

School  Supervision 

Dlllsp  and  sm.  Theory  and  Observation  of  Teaching*  A 
study  of  methods  of  class  work  with  illustrations  and  observations  in 
all  grades  of  school  work.     (2V2)  —  Mr.  Watkins;  Mr.  Meeker. 

Dl24sm.  The  Old  and  New  in  Elementary  Education.*  A 
study  of  possible  improvements  in  elementary  school  work.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  conferences  and  observations  in  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School.  Special  sections  arranged  for  primary,  upper  grade 
and  rural  teachers.      (2^)   —  Mr.  Meriam;    Mr.  Meeker. 

Dl57sp  and  DloSsm.  Practice  Teaching.*  (Credit  to  be  arrang- 
ed.) —  Mr.   Meriam;   Mr.  Watkins;   Mr.   Meeker. 

D273sm.  Project  Work  and  the  Project  Method  in  the  Curric- 
ulum.* A  critical  examination  of  the  "project  method"  of  teaching 
andN  the  possibilities  of  project  work.      (1)    (2)  —  Mr.  Meriam. 

D282sp  and  283sm.  Seminary  in  School  Supervision.  Thesis 
work  for  graduate  students.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Mer- 
iam. 

Methods  in  Agriculture 

ElOosm.  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture.  (Plant 
Husbandry.)  A  course  having  to  do  with  the  methods  of 
teaching  plant  husbandry  in  high  schools,  emphasis  being  placed  on 
the  practical  side.  Approved  for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.     (2)  —  Mr.  Sexauer. 

El07sp.  Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture.  (Animal 
Husbandry.)  A  course  dealing  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing animal  husbandry  in  secondary  schools.  Plans  for  organizing 
high  school  courses  in  this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Ap- 
proved for  credit  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.     (2)  —  Mr.  Sexauer. 

Ell5sp  and  sm.  Management  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  (2) 
—  Mr.  Sexauer. 

E210sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Discussions  and  presenta- 
tions of  papers  on  assigned  topics  having  to  do  with  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Open  to  students  specializing  in  vocational  agriculture.  (To 
be  arranged.)   —  Mr.  Sexauer;   Mr.   Miller;   Mr.  Ankeney. 

Methods  in  Home  Economics 
FllOsm.     Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.     (2)  —  Miss 
Stanley. 

*See    page    8,    for    statement    of    University    schools    used    as    laboratories    for 
these   courses. 
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Fll5sm.  Teaching  of  Applied  Art.  A  course  to  prepare  stu- 
dents of  home  economics  to  teach  the  applied  art  course  required  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  supplementary  to  the  course  in  vocational 
home  economics.     (2)  —  Miss  Arnold. 

Practice  Teaching  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.  Described 
under  School  Supervision  as  Education  D157sp  and  Dl58sm. 

F275sm.  Research  in  Vocational  Home  Economics.  (Credit  to 
be  arranged.)   —  Miss  Stanley. 

Methods  in  Industrial  Arts 

GllOsm.     Teaching  Shopwork  in  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes. 

Organization  of  teachable  content  and  discussion  of  methods  and 
management  best  adapted  to  teaching  shopwork  in  industrial  schools 
and  classes  or  on  the  job.     (2)  —  Mr.  Noel. 

Gll2sm.  Trade  Analysis.  The  analysis  of  some  particular  trade 
into  its  unit  operations  and  topics  of  information  necessary  to  the 
worker  in  the  trade.   (2V2)  —  Mr.  Selvidge. 

Gll5sm.  Teaching  Related  Subjects  in  Industrial  Schools  and 
Classes.  Organization  of  teachable  content  and  discussion  of  meth- 
ods best  adapted  to  teaching  related  subjects  in  industrial  schools 
and  classes.        (2)   —  Mr.   Noel. 

Gl30sm.  Teaching  of  Industrial  Art.  This  course  is  intended 
for  administrative  officers,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  It  deals  with 
the  aims,  the  course  of  study,  classroom  methods,  supervision,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment.       (3)   —  Mr.  Noel. 

Methods  in   Other  Subjects 

HlOlsm.     Teaching  of  Art.   (2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

HllOsm.  Teaching  of  English.  Prerequisite,  English  133  or  its 
equivalent.     (2)    —  Miss  Brashear. 

Hll3sm.     Teaching  of  Geography.   (2)  —  Mr.  Bratton. 

Hll6sm.     Teaching  of  German.  (2)  —  Mr.  Almstedt. 

Hl22sm.     Teaching  of  History.   (2)  —  Mr.  Wrench. 

Hl25sm.     Teaching  of  Latin.     (2)  —  Miss   Cauthorn. 

Hl28sm.     Teaching  of  Mathematics    (2)  —  Mr.   Hedrick. 

Hl37sm.  Administration  of  Art  Education.  Intended  to  ac- 
quaint superintendents  and  supervisors  with  the  working  details  of 
art  education  from  the  administrative  standpoint.  No  previous  cred- 
it in  art  is  required.     (1)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

Hl40sm.  Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Elementary  Handwork. 
Lectures,  observation,  and  discussion.  Special  emphasis  on  the  theory 
and  purpose  of  classroom  projects  in  illustrative  and  technical  hand- 
work from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisor.    (2)  —  Miss  Dobbs. 
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H260sp.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Art  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Opportunity  will  be  given  the  student  to  conduct  or- 
iginal investigation.     (2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

102sp.  Electrical  Machinery.  Prerequisite  course  101.  Struc- 
ture and  characteristics  of  direct  and  alternating  generator  motors, 
transformers,  motors,  instruments,  etc.   (4)  —  Mr.  Weinbach. 

ENGINEERING 

See  Agricultural  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering,  Engineering  Drawing,   Industrial   Arts,   Mechanics. 

ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

lsp.  Drawing  I.  Use  of  instruments,  drawing  to  scale,  the  com- 
mon geometrical  curves,  free-hand  lettering,  sketching,  topographic 
symbols.  Descriptive  geometry,  fundamental  principles  and  applica- 
tions.    (3)  —  Mr.  Newton. 

2sp.  Drawing  II.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Machine  and  kine- 
matic drawing,  link  motions,  velocity  diagrams,  cams,  gear  teeth, 
working  drawings  of  machine  parts.     (2)  —  Mr.  Newton. 

ENGLISH 

Ism.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition.   (3) 

2sp  and  sm.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  continuation  of 
course    1.     (3)    —   Miss   Brashear. 

4sp  and  sm.  English  Life  and  Literature.  From  Milton  to  Ten- 
nyson. (3)  —  Mr.  Tisdel;  Mr.  Armstrong. 

60sp.  Exposition.  The  critical  study  of  current  exposition, 
with  practice  in  writing.     (3)  —  Miss  Brashear. 

119sm.  The  English  Language.  The  science  of  language;  the 
present  facts  of  the  English  language;  the  past  development  of  Eng- 
lish.    (3)  —  Mr.  Ramsay. 

120sp.  Old  English.  An  introductory  course  in  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  and  poetry.     (3)   —  Mr.   Belden. 

133sp.  English  for  Teachers.  Required  of  those  whose  subject 
of  specialization  for  the  degree  in  Education  is  English,  and  prelim- 
inary to  Ed.  H110.  (2)  —  Mr.  Belden. 
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135sm.  Shakespeare.  The  careful  reading  of  selected  plays. 
(l1/^)  —  Mr.  Armstrong. 

178sm.  Recent  and  Current  Literature.  A  study  of  representa- 
tive writers  and  literary  movements  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
(iy2)  —  Mr.  Ramsay. 

179sp.  Contemporary  Literature.  A  study  of  contemporary 
poetry  and  drama  in  England  and  America,     (l1/^)  —  Mr.  Tisdel. 

245sm.  Milton  and  His  Time.  Milton's  greater  works,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  studied  as  a  developing  expression  of  that  ideal 
of  freedom  which  was  the  master  thought  of  his  own  age  and  his 
greatest  contribution  to  ours.       (IV2)  —  Mr.  Ramsay. 

265sm.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.  The  investigation  of  spe- 
cial  topics   historical   and   critical.      (IV2)    —   Mr.   Armstrong. 

267sp.     Tennyson.     Life,  works,  and  times.     (IY2)  —  Mr.  Tisdel. 

275sp.  Critical  Problems  in  American  Literature.  Special  top- 
ics for  investigation  will  be  assigned  after  conference  with  the  stu- 
dents individually,     (l1/^)  —  Mr.  Belden. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  English,  see  Education  H110.) 

ENTOMOLOGY 

2sp  and  sm.  Applied  Entomology.  Fundamental  principles  of 
insect  life,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic  importance.  Care- 
ful study  of  a  limited  number  of  insect  pests  and  remedies  for  their 
control.     (3)  —  Mr.  Haseman;  Mr.  Sullivan;  Mr.  McBride. 

109sp.  Beekeeping.  A  technical  study  of  the  honey  bee  and  the 
science  of  beekeeping,  supplemented  with  practical  work  in  the  ap- 
iary.    (2)  —  Mr.   Haseman. 

HOsm.  Insects  of  the  House,  Garden,  and  Home  Premises. 
Primarily  for  students  in  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  the  injur- 
ious insects  found  in  and  about  the  home  and  garden.  (2)  Lectures 
and  field  work.  —  Mr.  Sullivan. 

113sp.  Insects  of  the  Orchard  and  Truck  Crops.  Prerequisite, 
course  2.  A  study  of  the  injurious  insect  pests  of  the  orchard,  vine- 
yard, and  small  fruits.  (2)  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  — 
Mr.  Haseman. 

202s.  Research.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  sufficient  zoo- 
logical and  entomological  training  to  fit  them  for  original  research. 
—  Mr.  Haseman;  Mr.   Sullivan. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Ism.  Modern  Psychology.  This  is  an  elementary  course  which 
requires  no  previous  study  of  psychology.  It  is,  however,  especially 
intended  to  give  teachers  who  studied  general  psychology  years  ago, 
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an   insight   into   the   modern    formulation   of   its   problems.     (3^)    — 
Mr.  Meyer. 

108sm.  Abnormal  Psychology.  This  course,  together  with  Ism, 
gives  a  complete  insight  into  the  general  problems  of  modern  psy- 
chology. Taking  this  course  without  taking  Ism  at  the  same  time 
is  not  advisable,  tho  possible  for  those  who  have  studied  psychology 
before.     (2V2)   —  Mr.  Meyer. 

FIELD   CROPS 

Ism.  Field  Crops.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the 
more  important  field  crops,  with  special  reference  to  Missouri  con- 
ditions.    (5)  —  Mr.  Stadler;    Mr.   Letson. 

2sm.  Field  Crop  Management.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  course  1. 
A  study  of  crop  rotations  for  Missouri  conditions;  the  management 
of  forage,  catch,  and  cover  crops  in  various  systems  of  cropping.  (2) 
—  Mr.  Helm. 

104sp.  Field  Crop  Improvement.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity,  the  theory  of  mutation, 
the  pure-line  theory,  and  Mendelism,  as  applied  to  the  breeding  of 
the  principal  field  crops.     (3)   —  Mr.  Stadler. 

107sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Primarily  for  advanced  un- 
dergraduates who  show  proper  preparation.  Topics  will  be  assigned 
or  may  be  chosen  subject  to  approval.  —  Mr.  Etheridge. 

203sp  and  sm.  Research.  Original  research  in  problems  per- 
taining to  the  production,  management  and  improvement  of  field 
crops.  —  Mr.  Etheridge. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Geology 

105sp.  Field  Course.  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  geology.  In- 
tended as  preparatory  for  advanced  work  in  geology  and  professional 
geological  investigation.  The  field  work  consists  of  mapping  the 
areal  geology  and  structures,  describing  the  sedimentary  formations, 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  collecting  in  a  systematic  way  from 
the  formations,  and  reporting  on  the  structural  geology,  physio- 
graphy, and  economic  products  of  a  small  area  in  the  eastern  Ozarks 
of  Missouri.     (8)   —  Mr.  Mehl. 

204sp  and  sm.     Seminary. 

210sp  and  sm.  Field  Problems.  Prerequisite,  course  105,  and 
other  courses,  depending  on  the  problem  selected. 

220sp  and  sm.  Research.  Offered  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment  in   their   respective   lines. 
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Geography 

6sp  and  sm.  General  College  Geography.  A  beginning  course 
in  geography.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  geography 
(2V2)  —  Mr.  Bratton,  sp;  Mr.  Thomas,  sm. 

115sp.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.  Prerequisite, 
fifty  hours  of  college  credit  or  course  6.     (2^)  —  Mr.  Bratton. 

117sm.  (1921)  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History.  Pre- 
requisite, fifty  hours  of  college  credit.  A  study  of  geographical  con- 
ditions in  Europe  giving  rise  to  discovery,  exploration,  and  settle- 
ment of  North  America,  and  the  influences  of  geographic  conditions 
in  America  upon  the  development  of  the  American  nation.  (2V2)  — 
Mr.  Thomas.  (This  course  alternates  with  course  119,  The  Conser- 
vation of  Natural  Resources  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  of- 
fered in  1922.) 

215sp  and  sm.  Seminar.  For  students  able  to  do  semi-inde- 
pendent work.     (1-3)  —  Mr.  Bratton. 

230sp  and  sm.     Research  Problems.  (3-5)  —  Mr.  Bratton. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

lsp  and  sm.  Beginning  Course  in  German.  (5)  —  Mr.  Almstedt; 
Mr.  Hoffman. 

2sp  and  sm.  German  Reading  Syntax  and  Composition.  (2%) 
—  Mr.  Almstedt;  Mr.  Hoffman. 

104sp  and  sm.  Masterpieces  in  Modern  German  Drama  and  Lyr- 
ics and  Novel.  Prerequisite,  course  3  or  its  equivalent,  (l1/^)  — 
Mr.  Almstedt. 

or 

107sp  and  sm.     Schiller.  (1V2) 

or 

114sp  and  sm.     German  Drama  of  the  19th  Century.  (1%) 

GREEK 

lsp.  Elementary  Course.  The  vocabulary  is  confined  to  Greek 
words  from  which  English  words  are  formed.  During  the  term  the 
student  learns  the  derivation  of  more  than  eight  hundred  English 
words.  Further,  he  learns  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  and 
the  forms  necessary  for  the  reading  of  simple  prose.  (2y2)  —  Mr. 
Manly. 

lOsp.  Greek  for  Science  Students.  Study  of  the  derivation  of 
scientific  terms.   (1)  —  Mr.  Manly. 

109sp.  Greek  Mythology.  The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  Myths  of  Greece  as  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  lit- 
erature.    (2)   —  Mr.   Manly. 
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112sp.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  Especially  de- 
signed for  non-classical  students.     (2Y2)  —  Mr.  Manly. 

116sp.  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translation.  Study  of  the 
origin  of  tragedy  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  plays 
of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.     (1)  —  Mr.  Manly. 

HISTORY 

lsp.  Early  European  History.  A  survey  of  European  develop- 
ment to  1700.  Open  to  seniors  for  only  four  hours'  credit.  (5)  — 
Mr.  Wrench. 

lAsm.  Early  European  History,  Ancient  Period.  First  half  of 
course  1.     Open  to  seniors  for  two  hours'  credit.     (2%)  —  Mr 

6sp.  Later  European  History.  A  survey  of  European  develop- 
ment since  1700.  Open  to  seniors  for  four  hours'  credit  only.  (5)  — 
Mr.  Trenholme. 

6Bsm.  Later  European  History,  Recent  Period.  Second  half 
of  course  6.  Open  to  seniors  for  two  hours'  credit  only.  (2V2)  — 
Mr 

8sp.  American  History.  General  survey  of  American  develop- 
ment since  1700.  Open  to  seniors  for  four  hours'  credit.  (5)  — 
Mr.   Viles. 

8Asm.  American  History,  Earlier  Period.  First  half  of  course  8. 
Open   to   seniors    for   two   hours'   credit.     (2V2)   —  Mr.    Stephens. 

117sm.  Political  and  Social  History  of  England.  Introductory 
course  in  which  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  nation  and  the 
foundations  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  dealt  with.  (2%)  — 
Mr 

131sp.  Oriental  History.  A  study  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Is- 
lam to  the  destruction  of  the  Baghdad  Caliphate.     (2)  —  Mr.  Wrench. 

155sm.  The  Renaissance.  A  study  of  European  culture  and  pol- 
itics between  1300  and  1500.     (2)   —  Mr 

180sm.  American  Industrial  and  Social  History.  Economic  and 
social  factors  in  American  development.     (2)  —  Mr.  Stephens. 

185sp.  Recent  United  States  History.  An  advanced  course  for 
upperclass  and  graduate  students.     (2)  —  Mr.  Viles. 

217sp.  The  British  Empire.  Studies  and  reports  in  connection 
with  the  origin,  development  and  problems  of  the  British  Empire. 
(2)  —  Mr.  Trenholme. 

218sm.  Recent  Diplomatic  Problems  of  the  United  States.  Sel- 
ected topics  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  since  1895.  (2)  — 
Mr.  Stephens. 

250sp  and  sm.  Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work. 
(1  or  2)  —  Mr.  Trenholme;  Mr.  Viles;  Mr.  Stephens. 

(For   Teaching   of   History,   see   Education   Hl22sm.) 
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HOME   ECONOMICS 

lsp  and  sm.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elemen- 
tary food  course  planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  (3)  or  (5) 
—  Miss  Stone. 

lisp  and  sm.  Food  Problems  of  the  Household.  Prerequisite, 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  balancing  of  the  family 
dietary  in  accordance  with  food  requirements  and  income,  the  pur- 
chase of  food,  and  the  care  of  food  in  the  home.     (2) 

52sp  and  sm.  Principles  of  Selection  and  Construction  of  Cloth- 
ing. Prerequisite,  high  school  course  in  sewing,  or  its  equivalent. 
This  course  covers  the  same  ground  as  course  50,  but  less  time  is 
given  to  practice  work.     (3)  —  Miss  Gleason. 

55sp  and  sm.  Millinery.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design  as 
applied  to  millinery.  The  simpler  principles  of  construction  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  renovation  of  materials  and  retrimming. 
(2)  — '  Miss  Gleason. 

60sp  and  sm.     Home  Nursing.  (2)  —  Miss  Taylor. 

llOsm.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Prerequisite, 
course  101,  or  preceded  or  accompanied  by  design.  A  study  of  the 
planning  and  furnishing  of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  conven- 
ience, economics,  health,  and  art.     (3)  —  Miss  Arnold. 

115sp  and  sm.  Household  Management.  With  supervised  lab- 
oratory work  in  a  self-sustaining  practice  household.  In  order  to 
be  admitted  to  this  course  students  must  make  application  at  least 
two  months  before  the  opening  of  the  term  in  which  the  course  is 
desired.     (3)   —  Mrs.  Rosa;   Miss  Whipple. 

120sp.  Food  Nutrition.  Prerequisites,  organic  chemistry,  phys- 
iology, bacteriology,  home  economics  11.  A  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  food  constituents  and  their  occurrence  in  the  different  food  ma- 
terials; the  digestibility  of  different  food  materials  and  combina- 
tions; the  preservation  and  adulteration  of  foods.     (5) 

121sm.  Dietetics.  Must  be  preceded  by  home  economics  120 
and  its  prerequisites.  A  study  of  normal  food  requirements  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  food  values  and  combinations.  This 
course  will  be  developed  during  the  summer  so  as  to  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  nutrition  worker  in  schools,  in  extension  work, 
in  health  centers  or  in  connection  with  the  health  work  of  tiie  Red 
Cross.  —  Miss  

122sm.  Field  Work  in  Dietetics.  Laboratory  work  to  accom- 
pany 121.  Especially  recommended  for  those  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  any  of  the  lines  of  work  above.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

145sp  and  sm.     Dress  Design.      A  study  of  the  principles  of  de- 
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sign  as  applied  to  dress.  Planned  especially  for  students  qualifying 
to  teach  vocational  home  economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Prerequisite,  a  general  course  in  art.     (3)  —  Miss  Arnold. 

146sp.  Advanced  Dress  Design.  A  continuation  of  the  above 
course.  Planned  especially  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
dress  design.     (3)  —  Miss  Arnold. 

150sp.  The  Clothing  Problem.  Prerequisites,  home  economics 
51  or  52,  physiology  or  organic  chemistry.  A  study  of  the  selection, 
construction,  and  care  of  clothing  for  the  infant,  child,  and  adult  from 
the  hygienic,  social,  and  economic  standpoints.  This  includes  a  study 
of  the  textile  fabrics.     (5)  —  Miss  Caton. 

151sm.  Advanced  Clothing.  Prerequisite,  home  economics  150 
and  design.  A  continuation  of  course  150  with  special  application  of 
the  principles  of  art,  economics,  sociology,  and  hygiene  to  the  cos- 
tume.    (5)  —  Miss  Gleason. 

205sm.  Research  in  Food  Preparation.  Special  problems  in 
food  preparation  investigated.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
course  120  and  chemistry  25,  or  its  equivalent.  A  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  desirable.  (Credit  according  to  amount  of 
work.)  —  Miss  Stanley. 

221sm.  Problems  in  Nutrition.  Prerequisite,  home  economics 
130.  An  extensive  study  will  be  made  of  special  problems  of  interest 
in  nutrition.  (Credit  according  to  amount  of  work.)  —  Miss  Stan- 
ley. 

HORTICULTURE 

lOOsm.  General  Pomology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  orchards.  Lectures,  assigned  readings 
and  laboratory  work.  The  student  may  register  for  the  lecture 
course  (2)  or  for  both  lecture  and  laboratory  exercises.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Gardner. 

lOlsm.  General  Pomology.  A  continuation  of  course  100,  tho 
100  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  it.  It  deals  especially  with  subjects  of 
pruning,  temperature  relations,  and  the  setting  of  fruit.  (2  or  3)  — 
Mr.   Bradford. 

106sp.  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing.  The  use  of  irrigation, 
fertilizers,  spraying  equipment  and  forcing  structures  in  vegetable 
growing.  Discussions  on  seed  growing,  labor  problems,  truck  farm 
management,  co-operation  and  methods  of  marketing  for  vegetable 
growers.     Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.     (3)  —  Mr.  Rosa. 

115sp.  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.  A  study  of  variations, 
their  classification,  causes,  and  transmissibility,  especially  as  applied 
to  the  evolution  and  breeding  of  horticultural  plants.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.     (3)  —  Mr.  Gardner. 
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118sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Primarily  for  advanced  un- 
dergraduates. Topics  in  pomology  or  vegetable  gardening  will  be 
assigned  to  students  who  have  adequate  preparation.  Hours  by  ap- 
pointment. —  Mr.  Gardner;  Mr.  Bradford;  Mr.  Hooker;  Mr.  Rosa. 

131sp.  Small  Fruit  Culture.  A  course  dealing  with  the  planting, 
care  and  management  of  a  small  fruit  plantation,  the  selection  of 
varieties,  harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop.     (3)  —  Mr.  Swartwout. 

202s.  Special  Investigations.  For  graduates  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. Special  problems  involving  original  investigations.  Hours  by 
appointment.  —  Mr.  Gardner;  Mr.  Bradford;  Mr.  Hooker;  Mr.  Rosa. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

lsp  and  sm.  Woodwork.  Mastery  of  woodworking,  hand  tools, 
problems  of  construction,  quality  of  materials,  and  technical  termin- 
ology relating  to  woodworking.     (2)  —  Mr.  Selvidge;  Mr • 

2sp  and  sm.  Metal  Work.  Forging.  Nature  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  steel.  Forming,  bending,  welding  and  tempering. 
Oxy-acetylene  welding.     (2)  —  Mr.  Allton. 

3sp  and  sm.  Pattern  Making  and  Woodturning.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  Study  of  the  lathe,  tools  used,  and  processes  involved  in 
wood-turning.  The  principle  of  draft,  shrinkage,  finish,  coring,  split 
patterns,  and  loose-piece  patterns.  Construction  of  typical  patterns. 
Molding.     (2)  —  Mr 

4sp  and  sm.  Machine  Work.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  modern  machine  shop  practice  with  practical  work 
on   machine   tools.      (4)   —  Mr.  Allton. 

5sp  and  sm.  Tools  and  Materials.  Sharpening  and  care  of  tools, 
source  and  supply  of  materials.  Illustrated.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.     (1)   —  Mr.   Selvidge. 

lOsm.  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  course  for  teachers  of  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  manual  training.  It  presents  the  latest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching  shop  sketching,  working  drawings, 
blue  printing  and  reading  drawings.     (3)  —  Mr.  Selvidge;  Mr 

50sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Art-Craft.  An  introduction  to  the 
problems  of  construction  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  design 
as  related  to  materials.  Planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  un- 
aware of  any  artistic  ability,  but  realizing  the  essential  value  of  the 
elements  of  beauty  in  daily  life.  Projects  in  paper,  cloth,  leather, 
metal,  and  clay;  the  principles  of  costume  design.  (2y2)  —  Miss 
Dobbs;   Miss   Fisher. 

lOlsp  and  sm.  Advanced  Art-Craft.  Prerequisite,  elementary 
art-craft  or  introduction  to  art.  Problems  similar  to  those  in  course 
50,    but    of    greater    difficulty.     Block   printing   and    stenciling,    wood 
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carving  used  in  ornamentation.  Emphasis  on  projects  relating  to 
house  furnishing.     (21/4)  —  Miss  Dobbs. 

119sp.  Handwork  for  Rural  Schools.  Related  to  rural  school. 
Practical  problems  requiring  limited  equipment  are  presented.  Oc- 
cupations which  may  be  carried  on  independently  by  one  class  while 
another  is  reciting  are  given  special  attention.  {2x/2)  —  Miss  Dobbs; 
Miss    Fisher. 

120sp  and  sm.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  Related  to  the 
first  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regular  grade  teacher. 
Develops  a  practical  method  of  relating  the  fundamental  processes 
of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant  interests  of  the  child 
through  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and  organized 
play.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  hand-work  as  a  method  of 
teaching  primary  subject  matter.  (2V2)  —  Miss  Dobbs;  Miss  Fish- 
er. 

121sp  and  sm.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  Related  to 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  use  of  handwork  as  an  il- 
lustrative factor  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  the  industries.  Technique  and  organization  of  such  forms 
of  handwork  as  may  be  used  successfully  in  the  regular  classroom  by 
the  regular  teacher.  Work  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking, 
weaving  of  baskets  and  textiles,  toymaking  and  work  in  thin  wood. 
(2%)  —  Miss  Dobbs. 

130sp  and  sm.  Furniture  Construction.  Deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  design,  construction,  and  finish  of  furniture.  Use  of  wood- 
working machinery.  The  course  is  arranged  especially  for  teach- 
ers.    (2)  —  Mr.  Selvidge. 

JOURNALISM 

103sp.  The  News.  Methods  of  gathering  news;  the  work  of 
press  associations;  the  writing  of  news;  news  values.  (3)  — Mr. 
Martin. 

104sp  and  sm.  Reporting  I.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Assign- 
ments, on  daily  newspaper,     (l1/^)  —  Mr.  Martin. 

105sp.  Copy  Reading  I.  Prerequisite,  except  by  permission, 
course  104.  Editing  newspaper  copy  and  writing  headlines,  (l1/^) 
—  Mr.  Mann. 

106sp.  The  Editorial.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Preparation  and 
presentation    of  the   editorial   page.     (3)   —  Mr.   Williams. 

107sp.  Newspaper  Direction.  Conduct  of  newspaper  from  the 
editorial  point  of  view.     (1)   (2)   or  (3)  —  Mr.  Williams. 

108sp  and  sm.     Reporting  II.     (lV2)  —  Mr.  Martin;  Mr 

lllsp.     Advanced    News    Writing.     Practice    in    preparing   timely 
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special  articles.  Prerequisite,  course  104  and  preferably  course  108. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Mann. 

115sp.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  in  its  relation  to 
modern  business  activities.     (3)  —  Mr.  Smith. 

116sp.  Writing  of  Advertising.  Prerequisite,  course  115.  Prep- 
aration of  advertising  copy  and  campaigns.     (3)  —  Mr.  Smith. 

118sp  and  sm.  The  Selling  of  Advertising.  For  upperclassmen. 
(iy2)  —  Mr.  Smith;  Mr 

120sp  and  sm.  Reporting  III.  Continuation  course,  (iV2)  — 
Mr.  Martin;  Mr 

124sp.  Advertising  Design.  Lettering  and  the  preparation  of 
layouts.     (3)   —  Mr.   Smith. 

125sm.     Journalism  for  Teachers.     (3)  Mr 

126sp  and  sm.  Copy  Reading  II.  Continuation  course,  (1V2)  — 
Mr.  Mann;  Mr 

128sp  and  sm.  Copy  Reading  III.  Continuation  course,  (1V2) 
Mr.   Mann;  Mr 

133sm.     The   Country   Newspaper.     (3)   —   Mr.   Childers. 

134sp.  Trade  and  Technical  Journalism.  Training  for  writing 
for,  and  work  on,  trade  and  technical  papers.  Preparation  of  house 
organs.     (3)  —  Mr.  Childers. 

135sm.  Office  Management.  Office  system  in  handling  news- 
paper business.     (1)   —  Mr.   Childers. 

142sp  and  143sm.     Newspaper  Illustration.  (2%)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

147sp  and  sm.  Advanced  Newspaper  Illustration.  (2V2)  —  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

LATIN 

15sp.  Sallust's  Catiline.  A  study  of  the  conspiracy  from  the 
historian's  viewpoint;  intended  primarily  for  students  who  have  had 
two  years  of  high  school  Latin,  but  open  also  to  teachers  of  Cicero's 
orations.     (2%)   —   Miss    Cauthorn. 

20sm.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in 
Latin.  Study  of  subject-matter,  forms,  syntax,  and  prosody  of  the 
poem.     (2y2)  —  Mr.  Jeffers. 

50sp  and  sm.  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite,  two  entrance 
units  in  Latin.     (1)  —  Miss  Cauthorn;  Mr.  Jeffers. 

85sp  and  sm.  Horace:  Selections.  Prerequisite,  courses  20  and 
30,  or  equivalent.     (2V2)  —  Miss  Cauthorn;   Mr.  Jeffers. 

103sp  and  104sm.  Cicero's  Letters.  A  study  of  Roman  public 
and  private  life  through  the  correspondence  of  Cicero.  Prerequisite, 
courses  30  and  70,  or  equivalent.  (2V2)  —  Miss  Cauthorn;  Mr.  Jef- 
fers. 

220sp  and   sm.     Seminary.     Vergil's     Aeneid.       Intended   primar. 
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ily   for   teachers.     Comparative   literary  study   of   epic  poetry;   struc- 
ture and  versification;  antiquities  and  topography.       —  Mr.  Jeffers. 
(For  Teaching  of  Latin,  see  Education  Hl25sm.) 

LAW 

lOOsp.  Contracts.  Mutual  assent,  consideration,  contracts  un- 
der seal,  beneficiaries  of  contracts.     (4)  —  Mr.  Udy. 

Williston's  "Cases  on  Contracts." 

106sp.  Property  I.  Real  Property.  Tenure;  estates,  seisin,  and 
conveyance;  uses  and  trusts;  fixtures,  emblements;  waste,  natural 
rights;  profits;  easements;  covenants  running  with  the  land.  (3)  — 
Mr.  Parks. 

Warren's  "Cases  on  Property." 

137sp.  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies.  Mandamus;  quo  war- 
ranto; prohibition;  certiorari;  habeas  corpus.  Nature  and  form  of  the 
writs;  service;  disobedience  of  writ  and  remedies  therefor.  (3)  — 
Mr.  McBaine. 

Robert's  "Cases  on  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies." 

139sp.  Carriers.  The  common  carrier;  the  carrier's  undertaking; 
common  carrier  of  goods,  passengers,  baggage;  obligations  of  ship- 
per and  passenger;  exceptional  liability  of  common  carrier;  carrier's 
duty  to  serve,  etc.     (3)  —  Mr.  Sears. 

Green's  "Cases  on  Common  Carriers." 

LIBRARY  METHODS 

lOlsm.  Library  Methods  for  Teachers.  This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  library 
methods  to  care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  includes  the  equip- 
ment and  administration  of  school  libraries,  etc.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.     (1)   —  Mr.   Severance. 

102sm.  Library  Economy.  Alphabeting,  ordering,  administration 
of  libraries.  (2)  —  Miss  Drury;  Miss  Wales;  Miss  Benedict;  Mr. 
Severance. 

103sm.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  (2)  —  Miss  Drury;  Miss 
Wales. 

104sm.  Book  Selection  and  Reference  Work.  —  Miss  Mason; 
Miss    Benedict. 

MATHEMATICS 

2Asp  and  sm.  College  Algebra.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit 
in  mathematics.     (2^)  —  Mr.  Duncan;  Miss  Quigley. 

2Tsp  and  sm.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in 
algebra  for  entrance.     (2^)  —  Mr-  Allen;    Miss   Dale. 
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4sp  and  sm.  Analytic  Geometry.  Prerequisite,  course  2  or  3. 
(5)    —    Mr.    Allen;    Miss    Goldsberry. 

5sp  and  sm.  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  course  2,  3,  or 
4.     (3)  —  Mr.  Hedrick;  Mr.  Duncan;  Mr.  Allen;  Mr.  Ingold. 

6sp  and  sm.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  course  5.  (3)  — 
Mr.   Westfall;   Mr.   Ingold. 

lOOsp  and  sm.  Second  Calculus.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  specializing  in  Mathematics.  (3)  —  Mr.  Hedrick;  Mr.  In- 
gold. 

140sm.     Synoptic  Course.     (3)  —  Mr 

200sp  and  sm.  Seminar.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.  Hed- 
rick; Mr.  Westfall;   Mr.  Ingold. 

(For  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,   see   Education   Hl92sm.) 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

See  Engineering  Drawing. 

MECHANICS 

lOOsp.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  An  introductory  course  in 
Statics.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  course  2  and  6  hours  of  Calculus. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Defoe. 

MUSIC 

7sm.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.  No 
previous  knowledge  is  necessary.     (1)  —  Mr.  Pommer. 

131sm.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  Notation,  ear-train- 
ing, dictation,  sight-reading,  tone-production,  care  and  development 
of  the  child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  and  practical  teaching.  (2%) 
—  Mr.  Pommer. 

140sm.  Practical  Chorus  Conducting.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  fitting  themselves  for  supervisorship  of  music,  or  who  intend 
devoting  at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  music  in 
high   schools.     (2%)   —   Mr.    Pommer. 

PATHOLOGY 

205sp.  Research.  A  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required 
and  one  of  French  is  recommended.  —  Mr.  Dolley. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Only  course  1  may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  of  the 
first  two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  No  courses  in 
philosophy   are   open    to    freshmen. 
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lsp  and  sm.  Elementary  Logic.  The  formal  principles  of  de- 
duction and  induction,  with  special  attention  to  the  criticism  of  ar- 
guments and  the  detection  of  fallacies.  (3)  —  Mr.  Hudson;  Mr. 
Sabine. 

103sp.  Ethical  Theory.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing.  An 
introductory  study  of  the  main  problems  of  ethics  and  of  the  chief 
methods  of  their  solution,  with  constant  reference  to  the  principal 
historic  schools  for  illustration  and  interpretation.  (2V2)  —  Mr. 
Hudson. 

105sm.  Modern  Philosophy.  Prerequisite,  sophomore  standing. 
The  development  of  modern  systems  and  their  relations  to  science 
and  to  political  and  social  movements.     (2V2)  —  Mr.  Sabine. 

23Gsp  and  sm.  Seminary.  Subject  to  be  determined.  Two  or 
three  hours  credit  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  —  Mr. 
Hudson;  Mr.  Sabine. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

lsp.     Required  Freshman  Course  for  Men. 

3sp.     Required  Freshman  Course  for  Women. 

4sp.  Required  Sophomore  Course  for  Women.  Four  periods 
each  week  in  athletics,  gymnastics,  dancing  and  games.  These  courses 
are  designed  to  promote  health  and  physical  efficiency,  improve  car- 
riage, and  establish  the  habit  of  exercise.  (y2)  —  Mr.  Miller;  Mr. 
Simpson;  Miss   Gath;   Miss  Mumford. 

5sp  and  sm.  Recreational  Athletics  for  Women.  A  general 
course  for  recreation,  health  and  personal  efficiency.  Four  periods 
of  exercise  a  week  in  gymnastics,  athletics  or  sports  such  as  golf, 
swimming,  tennis,  etc.,  as  selected.  Group  competition  for  both 
men  and  women.  (%)  —  Mr.  Clevenger ;  Mr.  Miller;  Mr.  Simpson; 
Miss  Gath;  Miss  Mumford;  Miss  Dulaney. 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  expect  to  teach  or  direct  in  physical  education. 

103sp  and  103sm.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  History,  theory 
and  practice  of  track,  baseball,  basketball,  and  football.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Miller;  Mr.  Simpson. 

105sm.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games.  A  practical  course  in 
free-hand  and  apparatus  exercises,  plays  and  games  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools.     (1)  —  Miss  Dulaney. 

106sp  and  sm.  Elementary  Folk  Dancing  for  Women.  Singing 
games  and  elementary  folk  dancing  suitable  for  use  in  classroom, 
gymnasium  or  playground.  More  advanced  dancing  suitable  for  ex- 
hibitions, pageant,   etc.     (1)  —   Miss   Dulaney. 

107sp.     Athletics    and    Games    for    Girls.     Track     athletics,     field 
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hockey,  basketball,  baseball,  and  simpler  games  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  and  playground.     (2)   —  Miss   Gath;   Miss   Mumford. 

108sp.  Plays  and  Games.  Games  of  low  organization,  "stunts," 
etc.,  suitable  for  playground  and  elementary  school  work,  and  for 
recreative  work  in  general.     (1)  —  Miss  Gath. 

llOsp  and  sm.  Boy  Scout  Work.  A  course  designed  for  the 
training  of  scout  masters  and  executives.     (1)   —  Mr.  Johnson. 

PHYSICS 

Ism.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physics.  Special  emphasis  is  put  on 
mechanics  and  heat,  with  some  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
certain  selected  topics  from  the  other  divisions  of  physics.  (5)  — 
Mr.   Hammond. 

2sp.  Elementary  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  Courses 
1  and  2  cover,  in  an  elementary  manner,  the  entire  field  of  physics. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
light.     (3)    —    Mr.    Abernathy. 

3sp.  General  Physics.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Mechanics, 
heat  and  sound.     (5)  —  Mr.  Stewart. 

4sm.  General  Physics.  Prerequisite,  course  3sp.  Electricity, 
magnetism  and  light.     (5)  —  Mr.  Reese. 

112sp.  Heat.  Prerequisite,  a  year  of  college  physics.  No  lab- 
oratory work.     (3)  —  Mr.   Stewart. 

113sm.  Light.  Prerequisite,  a  year  of  college  physics.  No  lab- 
oratory work.     (3)  —  Mr.   Reese. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

103 sp.  Physiology  of  Alimentary  Mechanism.  The  physiology 
of  secretory  processes,  digestive  mechanics,  absorption,  excretion, 
metabolism  and  energy  exchange,  heat  regulation  and  reproduction. 
(2)  —  Mr.   Greene. 

llOsp.  Metrology  and  Prescription  Writing.  Pharmaceutics  and 
physiological  assay,  including  a  study  of  weights,  measures,  dosage 
and  prescription  writing.     (1)  —  Mr.  Greene. 

231sp.  Advanced  Physiology.  Elemental  problems  in  physiol- 
ogy* physiological  chemistry  or  pharmacology  will  be  assigned  in 
preparation  for  research.     —  Mr.   Greene. 

241sp.  Investigation.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  research  into 
questions  of  current  physiological  interest.  —  Mr.  Greene. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 
3sm.     American    Federal    Government.     Organization    and    activ- 
ities of  the  American  national  government.     (2%)  —  Mr.  Howard. 
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4sp.  American  State  Government.  Organization  and  activities  of 
American  state  and  local  government.     (2)  —  Mr.  Loeb. 

103sp.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  constitutional 
organization  and  practical  working  of  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    (2V2)   —   Mr.   Shepard. 

108sm.  State  Administration.  A  study  of  the  development,  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  American 
state  government.     (3)  —  Mr.  Howard. 

109sp.  International  Law.  A  general  treatment  of  the  interna- 
tional law  governing  international  relations  in  peace  and  war.  (3) 
—  Mr.  Shepard. 

222sp  and  223sm.  Seminary.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.  Loeb; 
Mr.  Shepard;  Mr 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

lsp  and  sm.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Deals  with  poultry 
house  construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing,  marketing, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  more  common  breeds.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Kempster. 

2sm.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Feeding  and  general  care; 
common  diseases  of  poultry;  incubating,  brooding,  and  the  handling 
of  farm  poultry.     (3)  —  Mr.  Kempster. 

106sp.  Incubating  and  Brooding  Practice.  Must  be  preceded  by 
or  accompany  course  2.  The  student  actually  performs  all  operations 
in  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  chickens  and  keeps  accurate  records. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Kempster. 

204sm.  Research.  Advanced  studies  of  special  phases  of  poultry 
production.  Opportunity  is  offered  students  interested  in  this  line 
for  original  investigation.  In  some  cases  they  will  assist  in  experi- 
mental work  being  conducted  by  the  department  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry.    —  Mr.   Kempster. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Ism.  Preventive  Medicine.  A  presentation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  public  and  personal  hygiene  in  the  application  of  preventive 
measures  against  disease.  It  includes  occupational  diseases,  the 
school  environment,  drug  addiction,  food  sanitation,  child  hygiene, 
economics  of  disease  and  social  insurance.     (2)  —  Mr.  Ravenel. 

2sm.  Practical  Hygiene.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  series 
of  simple  experiments  that  can  be  carried  out  with  home-made  appar- 
atus largely,  demonstrating  the  principles  in  which  modern  hygiene 
is  founded.     (1)  —  Mr.  Ravenel. 
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ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

French 

lsp.     Elementary  Course.     (5)  —  Miss  Stewart. 

Ism.     Elementary  Course.     (2V2)  —  Miss  Stewart. 

2sp.    Intermediate  Course.     (5)  —  Miss  Stewart. 

2sm.     Intermediate   Course.     First  half.     (2%)   —  Miss   Stewart. 

107sp.     French  Drama.  (3)  —  Mr.  Murray. 

109sp.     French  Novel.  (3)  —  Mr.  Murray. 

119sp.  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition.  (2)  —  Mr. 
Murray. 

212sp.  Seminary  in  French  Literature.  (2)  (3)  or  (4).  —  Mr. 
Murray. 

Spanish 

30sp.     Elementary  Course.     (5)   —  Miss   Bohannon. 

30sm.     Elementary  Course.     First  half.  (2V2)  —  Mr.  Burner. 

31sp  and  sm.  Intermediate  Course.  First  half.  (2V2)  —  Miss 
Bohannon;  Mr.  Burner. 

132sm.     Advanced  Course.     First  half.    (2V2)   —  Mr.   Burner. 

RURAL  LIFE 

2sp.  Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  Designed  for  those  who 
desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  the  farmer  is  interested.     (3)  —  Mr.  Gromer. 

lOlsp.  Marketing  and  Distribution.  Prerequisite  2f,  w,  or  sp. 
A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  marketing  and  distributing  farm 
products,  co-operative  marketing  organizations  and  laws  under  which 
they  are  operated.  The  relation  of  foreign  trade  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions  to  the  farmers'  market.     (3)  —  Mr.  Johnson. 

105sp.  Farm  Accounts.  Methods  and  practice  in  keeping  farm 
accounts;  special  attention  to  the  farm  financial  records,  feed  rec- 
ords, labor  records  and  production  records,  and  methods  of  deter- 
mining live  stock  and  production  costs.     (3)  —  Mr.  Frame. 

HOsp.  Farm  Organization.  The  study  of  the  farm  as  an  in- 
vestment, types  of  farming,  success  of  various  farm  operations,  de- 
tails for  improving  and  equipping  the  farm  for  economical  manage- 
ment.    (3)  —  Mr.  Johnson;   Mr.  Frame. 

112sp.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Prerequisite,  105f  or  sp. 
Practical  uses  to  which  cost  accounting  results  can  be  put  in  the 
management  of  farms.  Also  a  study  of  the  methods  of  procedure 
as  they  affect  cost  accounting  results.     (2)  —  Mr.  Frame. 

113sp.  Farm  Administration.  Prerequisite,  llOw.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  studied  in  llOw  to  special  farm.  (2) 
—  Mr.  Johnson. 
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120sp.  Agricultural  Geography.  Application  of  certain  facts 
concerning  the  effects  of  climate  on  civilization,  the  present  delicate- 
ly adjusted  economic  organizations,  the  world's  food  supply,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future.     (2)  —  Mr.   Gromer. 

200sp.  Seminar.  Selected  literature  and  special  field  investiga- 
tion of  farm  economic  and  social  problems.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
—  Mr.  Johnson;  Mr.  Gromer;  Mr.  Hall;  Mr.  Frame. 

205sp.  Special  Problems.  Work  on  special  economic  problems 
in  agriculture.  Thesis  required.  —  Mr.  Johnson;  Mr.  Gromer;  Mr. 
Hall;   Mr.  Frame. 

SOCIOLOGY 

No  course  in  sociology  is  open  to  freshmen.  In  general,  the 
course  in  Citizenship  or  its  equivalent  will  be  required  for  entrance 
to  all  courses  in  sociology. 

lsp.  General  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  life,  its  origin,  evolution,  and  organization.  A  study  of  a 
number  of  concrete  social  problems.     (2*£)   —  Mr.   Ellwood. 

Ism.  General  Sociology.  (Especially  designed  for  teachers.) 
An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  life  and  its  problems 
of  origin,  development,  organization,  and  control.  (2^)  —  Mr. 
Mangold. 

llOsm.  Social  Pathology.  A  general  course  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  causes  of  social  maladjustment,  especially  poverty  and 
defectiveness,  and  with  the  general  principles  of  their  remedial  and 
preventive  treatment.     (2V2)  —  Miss  McClenahan. 

lllsp.  Criminology.  The  causes  of  criminality,  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.     (2%)  — -  Mr.  Ellwood. 

112sm.  Child  Welfare.  An  intensive  study  of  the  social  condi- 
tions connected  with  child  welfare,  such  as  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, infant  mortality,  protection  from  disease,  the  playground  move- 
ment, compulsory  education,  child  labor,  the  work  of  juvenile  courts 
and  child  welfare  agencies,  public  and  private.  (2M0  —  Mr.  Man- 
gold. 

115sm.  Rural  Sociology.  The  social  conditions  of  rural  life  and 
their   improvement.    (2%)   —  Miss  McClenahan. 

117sm.  Rural  Community  Organization.  A  study  of  the  organ- 
ization of  rural  social  agencies  and  institutions  which  work  in  any 
organized  way  toward  rural  social  betterment.  (2)  —  Miss  McClen- 
ahan. 

220sp.  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  sociological 
theory.     (2%)  —  Mr.  Ellwood. 

222sm.     Methods    of    Social    Research.     A    study   of   methods   of 
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social    investigation    and    social    measurement,    including    the    social 
survey  and  social  statistics.     (2)  —  Mr.  Mangold. 

240sp  and  241sm.  Seminary.  Research  work  upon  special  prob- 
lems in  sociology  and  philanthropy.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  cred- 
it given  according  to  the  amount  of  work.  —  Mr.  Ellwood ;  Mr.  Man- 
gold. 

SOILS 

Ism.  Soils.  Required.  Prerequisite,  chemistry  1.  An  introduc- 
tory course  dealing  with  the  soil  and  the  principles  underlying  ra- 
tional soil  management.     (5)  —  Mr.  Albrecht. 

2sp.  Soil  Management.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  course  having 
to  do  with  the  practical  management  of  soils,  including  tillage,  lim- 
ing, manuring,  and  fertilization.     (3)  —  Mr.  Miller. 

102sp.  Soil  Surveying.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Actual  field 
practice  in  mapping  soils  and  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  soil  maps. 
Course  designed  to  fit  men  for  soil  survey  field  work.  (2)  —  Mr. 
Krusekopf. 

108sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Assigned  problems  in  soil 
physics,  fertility,  or  biology  in  connection  with  certain  experiment 
station  projects,  or  problems  chosen  by  the  student  with  approval. 
Hours  by  arrangement.     (2-5)  —  Mr.  Miller;  Mr.  Albrecht. 

207sp  and  sm.  Soil  Research.  Special  investigation  in  soils.  — 
Mr.  Miller;  Mr.  Albrecht. 

ZOOLOGY 

lsp  and  sm.  General  Zoology.  Designed  to  present  the  general 
principles  of  zoological  science.     (5)  —  Mr.   Curtis;   Mr 

2sm.  Theory  of  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  subject  and  point  out  the  gen- 
eral application  of  evolutionary  doctrine  in  biological  science  and  in 
other  fields.     (2)  —  Mr 

5sp.  Advanced  General  Zoology.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  An 
extension  of  the  course  in  General  Zoology,  especially  intended  for 
students  who  wish  to  complete  the  requirement  in  Zoology  for  ad- 
mission to  the  School  of  Medicine.  (3)  —  Mr.  Curtis;  Mr.  Tannreu- 
ther. 

lOlsp.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Designed  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  vertebrate  embryology.     (3)  —  Mr.  Tannreuther. 

122sp  and  sm.  Special  Problems.  Preparation  for  research  in 
Zoology.     (3)   —  Mr.   Curtis;   Mr 

202sp  and  sm.  Research.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  —  Mr.  Cur- 
tis; Mr 

212sp  and  sm.     Seminary.     (1)  —  Mr.   Curtis;   Mr 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.  B.,  Ph.^  D.,  LL. 
D.,  President,  Professor  of  Education- 
al   Psychology. 

John  Carleton  Jones,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Pro- 
fessor   of    Latin. 

Frederick  Blackmar  Mumford,  B.  S., 
M.  S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husban- 
dry, Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agricul- 
ture, Director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment  Station. 

Isidor  Loeb,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Public  Law,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration. 

Jesse  Harliaman  Coursault,  A.  B.,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Dean  of 
the    Faculty    of    Education. 

Elmer  James  McCaustland,  C.  E.,  M. 
C.  E.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing, Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing, Director  of  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment   Station. 

Walter  Miller,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  of  the  Teaching  of 
Latin,    Dean    of   the    Graduate    Faculty. 

Walter  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
History  and  Principles  of  Journalism, 
Dean  of  the   Faculty  of  Journalism. 

James  Patterson  McBaine,  LL.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 

Guy  Lincoln  Noyes,  M.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Dean  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Medicine,  Superintendent  of 
Parker    Memorial    Hospital. 

Hermann  Benjamin  Almstedt,  B.  L., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  of  the  Teaching  of  Ger- 
man. 

Robert  Allen  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  L. 
H.    D.,    Professor    of    English. 

Harry  J.  Baker,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting 
Professor    of    Educational    Psychology. 

Robert  Horace  Baker,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Direc- 
tor  of   the   Laws    Observatory. 

Henry  Marvin  Bei.den,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor   of   English. 

Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    Geology. 

Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor    of   Economics. 

Sidney  Calvert,  B.  Sc,  A.  M.,  Profes- 
sor  of    Organic    Chemistry. 

Zora  Goodwin  ClEvenger,  Professor  of 
Physical    Education. 

Winterton  Conway  Curtis,  A.  B.,  A. 
If.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
of  the  Teaching  of   Zoology. 


Luther  Marion  Defoe,  A.  B.,  Profes- 
sor of   Mechanics  in   Engineering. 

Joseph  Doliver  Elliff,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  High  School  Administra- 
tion,   High    School    Visitor. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor    of    Sociology. 

William  Carlyle  Etheridge,  B.  S.  in 
Agr.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Field 
Crops. 

Victor  Ray  Gardner,  B.  S.,  M.  S.  A., 
Professor  of   Horticulture. 

Leonard  Haseman,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Entomology,  Entomologist 
to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion,   Chief    Inspector   of    Nurseries. 

Earle  Raymond  Hedrick,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
of   the    Teaching   of    Mathematics. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hoffman,  B.  L., 
M.  L.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages. 

Albert  G.  Hogan,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husban- 
dry. 

Jay  William  Hudson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,    Professor    of    Philosophy. 

Oliver  Ray  Johnson  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  A. 
M.,    Professor    of    Farm    Management. 

Harry  Laverne  Kempster,  B.  S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Henry  Herman  Krusekopf,  B.  S.,  A. 
M.,    Professor    of    Soils. 

George  B.  Mangold,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Director, 
Missouri    School    of    Social    Economy. 

William  GwathmEy  Manly,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. 

Frank  LEE  Martin,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Theory  and   Practice  of  Journalism. 

Max  F.  Meyer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental   Psychology. 

Merritt  Finley  Miller,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
M.    S.    A.,    Professor   of   Soils. 

Charles  Robert  Moulton,  B.  S.  in  Ch. 
E.,  M.  S.  in  Aer.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  CHemistry. 

Mervin  Gordon  NealE,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  School 
Administration. 

James  Lewis  Parks,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor  of   Law. 

John  Pickard,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and 
History  of  Art,  Curator  of  the  Mu- 
seums of  Art  and  Classical  Archaeol- 
ogy. 

William  Henry  Pommer,  Professor  of 
Music. 

Arthur  Chester  Ragsdale,  B.  S.  in 
Agr.,    Professor    of    Dairy    Husbandry. 
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Mazyck  PorCher  RavEnel,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Bacteriology  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  Director  of  Pub- 
lic   Health    Laboratories. 

Herbert  Meredith  Reese,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor   of   Physics. 

George  Holland  Sabine,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor    of    Philosophy. 

DR  Scott,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  J.,  Profes- 
sor   of    Economics. 

Robert  Washington  Selvidge,  B.  S.,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

Walter  James  Shepard,  A.  B.,  Profes- 
sor   of    Political    Science. 

Frederick  Putnam  Spalding,  C.  E., 
Professor   of    Civil    Engineering. 

Louise  Stanley,  B.  S.,  B.  Ed.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Home   Economics. 

Frank  Fletcher  Stephens,  Ph.  B.,  Ph. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American 
History. 

Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  of  the  Teach- 
ing  of    Physics. 

Frederick  Monroe  Tisdel,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.    D.,    Professor    of    English. 

Norman  Maclaren  TrEnholme,  A.  B., 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 
and    of   the    Teaching   of    History. 

Edwin  A.  Trowbridge,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
Professor    of    Animal    Husbandry. 

Jonas  Viles,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor    of    American    History. 

Luther  Abraham  Weaver,  B.  S.  in 
Agr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husban- 
dry. 

Walter  Scott  Williams,  C.  E.,  Pro- 
fessor  of   Topographic    Engineering. 

John  Cochran  Wooley,  B.  S.  in  A.  E-, 
Professor    of  Agricultural    Engineering. 

William  Albert  Albrecht,  A.  B.,  B. 
S.  in  Agr.,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  Associate 
Professor   of    Soils. 

Samuel  Tilden  Bratton,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
and    Geography. 

ArliE  Glenn  Capps,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  Act- 
ing   Associate    Professor    of    Education. 

Samuel  David  Gromer,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rural 
Economics. 

Charles  Alton  Helm,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Field 
Crops. 

Henry  Daggett  Hooker,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  M. 
A.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Horticulture. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Hyde,  Ph.  B.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor   of   Bridge   Engineering. 

Louis  IngolS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sociate  Professor   of   Mathematics. 

Herman  Heinrich  Mecker,  B.  S.  in 
Ed.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Acting  Associate 
Professor    of    School    Supervision. 

William  Alvin  Miller,  B.  S.  in  C.  E., 
Associate  Professor  of  Railway  Engi- 
neering. 

Chester  Murray,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 


Robert  Lee  Ramsay,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English. 

Kenneth  Craddock  Sears,  A.  B.,  J.  D., 
Associate   Professor    of    Law. 

Walter  Whittier  Swett,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Husban- 
dry. 

Myron  Webster  Watkins,  A.  B.,  Ph. 
D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Economics. 

Mendel  Penco  Weinbach,  A.  B.,  B.  S. 
in  E.  E.,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of    Electrical    Engineering. 

Jesse  Erwin  Wrench,  A.  B.,  Associate 
Professor    of    European    History. 

Frederick  Charles  Bradford,  S.  B.,  M. 
S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Elihu  Read  Childers,  B.  J.,  Assistant 
Professor    of    Journalism. 

Donald  Walter  Chittenden,  B.  S.  in 
Agr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 

Mary  Violette  Dover,  A.  B.,  M.  Sc, 
Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

William  Henry  Eyster,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Botany. 

Helen  Dorothy  Gath,  A.  B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

Royal  Glen  Hall,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Assist- 
ant   Professor    of    Sociology. 

Samuel  A.  Jeffers,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Latin. 

Mack  Marquis  Jones,  B.  S.  in  E.  E., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. 

Sara  Lawrence  Lockwood,  B.  J.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Journalism. 

Willis  Edgar  Maneval,  Ph.  B.,  M. 
S.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bot- 
any. 

Robert  Stanley  Mann,  B.  J.,  Assistant 
Professor    of    Journalism. 

Maurice  Goldsmith  Mehl,  B.  S.,  Ph. 
D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Geology. 

William  H.  E.  Reid,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  As- 
sistant  Professor    of   Dairy    Husbandry. 

Walter  Stuntz  Ritchie,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural   Engineering. 

Joseph  Tooker  Rosa,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of   Horticulture. 

Herbert  Warren  Smith,  B.  S.  in  J., 
Assistant   Professor    of   Advertising. 

Lewis  John  Stadler,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  As- 
sistant   Professor   of   Field    Crops. 

Allen  Edwin  Stearn,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,    Assistant    Professor    of    Chemistry. 

Caroline  Taylor  Stewart,  A.  B.,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages. 

KnowlES  Clark  Sullivan,  B.  S.  in 
Agr.,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Nurs- 
eries. 

Stanley  H.  Udy,  Ph.  B.,  J.  D.,  Assist- 
ant  Professor  of   Law. 

Elizabeth  B.  Wat.es,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor   of    Library    Science. 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration. 
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Elmer  Wood,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Com- 
merce. 

Lewis  Grover  Abernathy,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Instructor    in    Physics. 

Elbert  Frank  Allen,  A.  B.,  Instructor 
in    Mathematics. 

Newman  F.  Baker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  In 
structor    in    History. 

Amanda   Lee    Beaumont,    B.    S.    in    I 
Instructor   in    School    Supervision. 

Inez  Benedict,  Instructor  in  Library 
Science. 

Ida  Bohannon,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor 
in    Spanish. 

Minnie  May  Brashear,  A.  B.,  Instructor 
in   English. 

Gerald  Frederick  Breckenridge,  B.  S. 
in    Eng.,    Instructor    in    Chemistry. 

Willis  Judson  Burner,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in   Spanish. 

Emma  Cauthorn,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in 
Latin. 

Gertrude  G.  Drury,  Instructor  in  Li- 
brary   Science. 

Finis  O.  Duncan,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Instruc- 
tor   in    Mathematics. 

Benjamin  H.  Frame,  Instructor  in 
Farm    Management. 

Herbert  E.  French,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,    Instructor    in    Chemistry. 

Sidney  Russell  Gair,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor 
in    English. 

Harry  Emmons  Hammond.  A.  B.,  M. 
S.,    Instructor    in    Physics. 

Clara  Louise  Hilligas,  R.  N.,  Instruc- 
tor   in    Nursing. 

Robert  Lorenzo  Howard,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Political  Science  and 
Public    Law. 

Forrest  R.  Hughes,  B.  S.  in  Eng.,  In- 
structor   in    Engineering    Drawing. 

Bessie  A.  McClenahan,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Sociology,  Instructor  in 
Missouri     School     of     Social     Economy. 


Anna  P.  Mason,  Instructor  in  Library 
Science. 

Dorothy  Mumford,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

Margaret  Mumford,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  M. 
S.,    Instructor    in    Home    Economics. 

Fredus  Nelson  Peters,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  In- 
structor in  Chemistry. 

Mattie  Rae  Sebastian,  Instructor  in 
Home   Economics. 

Robert  Ingalls  Simpson,  B.  S.,  in  Agr., 
Instructor    in    Physical    Education. 

Hugh  Miller  Spencer,  A.  B.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Chemistry. 

Harold  Gordon  Swartwout,  B.  S.  in 
Agr.,    Instructor    in    Horticulture. 

George  Washington  Tannreuther,  A. 
B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Zo- 
ology. 

Ralph  K.  Watkins,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A. 
M.,    Instructor    in    School    Supervision. 

John  Hanaway  Aydelotte,  A.  B., 
Teaching  Supervisor  of  Athletics,  Uni- 
versity   High    School. 

Laura  Cox,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  Teacher  in 
Elementary    School. 

Mary  Katherine  Hanna,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  in 
University    Schools. 

J.  M.  Hyde,  Teacher  of  Manual  Train- 
ing   in    University     Schools. 

Willard  Floyd  Knox,  B.  S.,  Principal 
of    University    Schools. 

Orrin  Wolcott  Letson,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
Assistant    in    Field    Crops. 

OrvillE  C.  McBridE,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  As- 
sistant   in    Entomology. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Meriam,  Teacher  in  Elemen- 
tary   School. 

Lillian  Miller,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  Teacher 
in    Elementary    School. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Oppsnheimer,  Teacher  in 
Elementary    School. 
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INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

General  Statement 
The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  its  aim,  the  University  furnishes  ample  facilities  for 
liberal  education  and  for  thorough  professional  training.  The  Univer- 
sity is  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  state. 

Organization 
The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following  di- 
visions : 

College  of  Arts  and  Science  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

College  of  Agriculture  School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Education  School  of  Business  and  Public 

School  of  Law  Administration 

School  of  Medicine  Graduate  School 

School  of  Engineering  Extension  Division 

All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla.  In  addition, 
emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment  of  minor 
divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Missouri  State  Military 
School. 

Location 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  located  at  Columbia,  situated  half  way 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  near  the  center  of  the  state.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Wabash  and  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  rail- 
ways. Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town,  having  doubled 
its  population  in  the  past  few  years. 

Columbia  may  be  characterized  as  a  town  of  schools,  homes,  and 
churches,  with  enough  of  industrialism  to  make  it  efficient.  It  offers 
the  convenience  of  a  larger  city  without  the  counter  distractions.  The 
student  is  a  predominant  factor  in  Columbia. 

Equipment 

The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  800  acres.  The  main  di- 
vision are  in  the  Francis  Quadrangle,  the  East  Campus,  the  athletic 
fields,  and  the  University  farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia:  Aca- 
demic Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, biology,  geology,  engineering,  industrial  arts,  law,  business  and  public 
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administration ;  two  power  houses ;  Medical  Laboratory  Buildings ;  Park- 
er Memorial  Hospital;  Agriculture  Building;  Horticulture  Building; 
Home  Economics  Building;  Schweitzer  Hall  for  agricultural  chemistry; 
green  houses ;  Live  Stock  Judging,  Poultry,  Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and 
Veterinary  Buildings;  the  agricultural  college  farm  barns  and  buildings; 
Switzler  Hall;  Neff  Hall,  for  the  School  of  Journalism;  Lathrop  Hall, 
dormitory  for  men ;  Read  Hall,  dormitory  for  women ;  Rothwell  Gym- 
nasium ;  the  houses  for  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture;  and  High  School  and  Elementary  School 
buildings,  used  for  practice  schools  in  the  School  of  Education.  The 
new  library  building,  containing  the  General  Library  and  the  State  His- 
torical Library,  affords  also  commodious  seminary  rooms  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  graduate  courses. 

For  Further  Information 
Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalog, 
which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or  special  bul- 
letins of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration,  Extension  Division,  and 
the  Graduate  School,  write  to 

The  Registrar 

University  oe  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
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